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Introduction 


Arietta Papaconstantinou 


And the Lord said, ‘Behold, the people is one, and they have all one language; and 
this they begin to do: and now nothing will be restrained from them, which they have 
imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another’s speech’ (Gen 11, 6-7). 


The plurality of languages with which Biblical peoples were confronted gave rise to 
one of the most striking scriptural myths, that of the Tower of Babel, the very name 
of which has come to symbolise confusion and lack of communication. This plurality 
is understood as a curse, or at least a punishment, meant to hinder communication 
between people because it is too powerful a tool in their hands. As often, there is also 
a Biblical remedy to this rather vexatious situation: the Pentecostal miracle, the gift of 
languages, in other words what linguists call individual multilingualism. It points to 
one of the solutions for this ‘problem’ namely the intervention of individuals who can 
communicate in more than one language, and thus transfer content or meaning from 
one language to another. 

In this view, plurality of languages is a fallen state that refers back to an ideal of 
primal unity. Most linguists today, however, take the reverse view, namely that linguistic 
diversity is one of humanity’s greatest riches. They lament the loss nowadays of ‘one 
language every two weeks’! and see this phenomenon of ‘vanishing voices’ as a great 
and largely irreversible cultural impoverishment.’ Bilingual societies are hailed for their 
political and cultural fairness, and bilingual education has come to be seen not only as a 
social asset, but also as a way of developing and reinforcing certain brain functions and 
of allowing greater linguistic and cultural adaptability. One result of this very positive 
vision is the rising interest shown by historians for the study of multilingualism in 
historical societies. 

From Alexander the Great onwards, the ancient and medieval kingdoms and 
empires all encompassed such multilingual societies, and as such have attracted the 
attention of scholars. Predictably perhaps, the most systematic work has been done on 
Latin, primarily in its relation to Greek but also, especially in the wake of J.N. Adams's 
monumental Bilingualism and the Latin language, with other languages spoken within 
and around the Roman empire.’ Interest has also been keen in the case of other languages, 


1 A. Dalby, Language in danger (London 2002) ix. 


2 


2000). 
3 


D. Nettle and S. Romaine, Vanishing voices: The extinction of the world’s languages (Oxford 


J.N. Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin language (Cambridge 2002). Other important 
works include J. Kaimio, The Romans and the Greek language, Commentationes Humanarum 
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but has produced no comparable specialised monographs or even an equivalent mass of 
literature. 

Among other advances, those studies have laid out a number of methodological 
principles that apply to the ancient world in general, and that I will refrain from repeating 
here, referring the reader to previous work.’ I shall only take up one of the points 
repeatedly made, namely that, contrary to socio-linguists, historians are dealing with 
societies and individuals who have left only written texts behind them.‘ This presents 
obvious difficulties, especially considering that mastery of a second language is often 
mainly oral and will not appear in the written record. The problem is rendered even 
more acute in the case of antiquity because the bulk of this written record is the product 
of learned circles, which were far from representative of general linguistic practice. 
Among the sources that have allowed ancient historians to circumvent this difficulty are 
inscriptions and graffiti, and the results of such inquiry have often been very rewarding, 
as in the case of the Roman Near East. 


Litterarum 64 (Helsinki 1979); M. Dubuisson, Le latin de Polybe. Les implications historiques d'un 
cas de bilinguisme, Études et commentaires 96 (Paris 1985); M. Leiwo, Neapolitana: A study of 
population and language in Graeco-Roman Naples, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum 102 
(Helsinki 1995); B. Rochette, Le latin dans le monde grec. Recherches sur la diffusion de la langue 
et des lettres latines dans les provinces hellénophones de l'Empire romain, Collection Latomus 233 
(Brussels 1997); several contributions in J.N. Adams, M. Janse and S. Swain (eds), Bilingualism 
in ancient society: Language contact and the written word (Oxford 2002); J. Hadas-Lebel, Le 
bilinguisme étrusco-latin, Bibliothéque d'Études Classiques 41 (Leuven 2004); L. Basset, F. Biville, 
B. Colombat, P. Swiggers and A. Wouters (eds), Bilinguisme et terminologie grammaticale gréco- 
latine, Orbis Supplementa 27 (Leuven 2007); and the very recent F. Biville, J.-C. Decourt and G. 
Rougemont (eds), Bilinguisme gréco-latin et épigraphie, Collection de la Maison de l'Orient 37, 
Série épigraphique et historique 6 (Paris 2008). 

^ See for instance G. Neumann and J. Untermann, Die Sprachen im römischen Reich der 
Kaiserzeit (Cologne 1980); A. Ceresa-Castaldo, Il bilinguismo degli antichi. XVIII giornate 
filologiche genovesi (Genoa 1991); E. Campanile, G.R. Cardona and R. Lazzeroni, Bilinguismo 
e biculturalismo nel mondo antico. Atti del colloquio interdisciplinare tenuto a Pisa il 28 e 29 
settembre 1987, Testi linguistici 13 (Pisa 1988); A. Blanc and A. Christol, Langues en contact dans 
l'antiquité: aspects lexicaux (Nancy 1999), as well as the numerous studies by Claude Brixhe on 
the relations between Greek and the local languages of Asia Minor, references to which can be 
found in his "Interactions between Greek and Phrygian under the Roman empire’ in Adams, Janse 
and Swain, Bilingualism in ancient society, 246-66. For further literature, one should consult the 
bibliographies in the latter collection and in Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin language. 

? Especially useful are the introductions in Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin language, 
1-110, and Adams, Janse and Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society, 1-20. 

6 See above all DR. Langslow, ‘Approaching bilingualism in corpus languages’ in Adams, 
Janse and Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society, 23-51, and the discussion of ‘Sources of 
information’ in Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin language, 29-84. 

7 See DJ. Wasserstein, “Why did Arabic succeed where Greek failed? Language change in 
the Near East after Muhammad} Scripta Classica Israelica 22 (2003) 257-72, and R. Hoyland, 
‘Language and identity: The twin histories of Arabic and Aramaic (and: Why did Aramaic 
succeed where Greek failed?), Scripta Classica Israelica 23 (2004) 191-98. Fergus Millar has also 
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Nothing, however, can come close to the advantages offered for this subject by 
the papyri. Ranging from imperial documents to the everyday scrap papers of the Nile 
Valley's inhabitants, this primarily Egyptian evidence allows us to apprehend a much 
wider range of social strata and language registers than any other source extant from 
the ancient world, and goes some way towards compensating for the absence of oral 
evidence. 

This point is best illustrated by the case of private letters. Those on papyrus originate 
randomly from various levels of society, probably even illiterate individuals who have 
made use of the services of a scribe, professional or not. Thus the language register of a 
letter will not necessarily reflect that of the sender, but that of his scribe — or possibly 
a mixture of the two. It does, nevertheless, reflect the authentic register of an average 
literate speaker, has not undergone editing of any sort, and has no ambition to appear 
learned. Despite their limitations (their context of production, geographical origin and 
even their date are often less than clear), letters on papyrus are unique documents, and 
convey an immediacy that cannot be matched by any collected correspondence of an 
ancient literary figure, however loosely edited some of them may be. The brilliant analysis 
of Cicero's Letters by Simon Swain shows how useful such personal documents can be 
for understanding the psychological and socio-political motivations of code-switching.* 
The enormous advantage of having a coherent group of letters by a single individual, 
however, is counter-balanced by the inescapable reality that those letters were in great 
part written to be read more widely than by their sole addressees, and thus contain an 
element of self-representation that will inevitably bias their relevance as purely private 
documents. This sort of bias does not apply to letters on papyrus, which are much more 
straightforward testimonies of private communication. 

The fact that the documents on papyrus are originals means that the actual writing 
they bear is part of the elements that carry meaning and can thus be brought into 
the interpretation along with the document’s content. The importance of scripts and 
palaeography has long been recognised, and often studied in bilingual contexts, and the 
wealth of script registers offered by papyri is once again unparalleled by other types of 
documents — for the ancient world essentially epigraphic ones. 

Egypt is an interesting observation ground for another reason. Even though it had 
an ancient and prestigious local language that was unequivocally associated with power, 
successive invaders who established their rule there for varying periods brought their 
own language of power with them and used it in their administration of the country. 


used to great effect the subscriptions of Near Eastern bishops on documents from the various 
church councils they attended: see his 4 Greek Roman empire: Power and belief under Theodosius 
II, 408-450, Sather Classical Lectures 54 (Berkeley 2006), esp. Chapter III, and ‘Community, 
religion and language in the Middle-Euphrates zone in late antiquity, Scripta Classica Israelica 
27 (2008) 67-93. Outside the Near East, see for instance J.N. Adams, ‘Bilingualism at Delos, in 
Adams, Janse and Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society, 103-27; M. Leiwo, ‘From contact 
to mixture: Bilingual inscriptions from Italy’ ibid. 168-94. 

8  S.Swain, ‘Bilingualism in Cicero? The evidence of code-switching, in Adams, Janse and 
Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society, 128-67. 
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This was as true of the Achaemenids in the sixth century BCE as it was of the Greeks 
in the fourth century BCE, of the Romans under Augustus, and eventually of the 
Arabs in the seventh century CE. Over the centuries, these languages achieved very 
different degrees of penetration. Aramaic, introduced by the Persians, was used by 
the administration but also in some private transactions. Latin remained restricted, as 
for most of the East, to the official and military realms, while Greek became a second 
language for an increasingly large part of the population, and even the first language 
for many as time went by. The penetration of Greek at the local level, a subject much 
debated for the Levant on evidence that remains largely inconclusive, is easier to assess 
here because of the abundance of material from mid-sized provincial towns and cities. 
Arabic, for its part, eventually became the only language spoken in the country, after 
Greek and later Coptic stopped being used. Thus after over a millennium and a half 
during which Egyptian was used alongside other languages in a number of socio-political 
situations, a language shift occurred that marked the disappearance of the local language 
from situations of social communication — even though it did remain in ritual use. This 
collection focuses broadly on the millennium during which Greek was extensively used 
in Egypt, from Alexander to the end of the Umayyad period, when Arabic took over 
many of the functions it had served. 

Previous work on the subject of bilingualism in Egypt has by and large focused on the 
Ptolemaic and early Roman periods, which is to say it has mainly dealt with Demotic- 
Greek bilingualism. In comparison, for the late empire and beyond the subject has not 
received much attention. This is one of the gaps this volume aims to begin covering. 
It includes some of the first in-depth studies of the subject for the period after 300 
CE. Its origins lie in two lectures given in Paris in 2005 by Willy Clarysse and Sofia 
Torallas Tovar, and two oral seminar presentations given by Sarah Clackson in Trier and 
Cambridge, which I came upon that same year while working with the author’s papers 
deposited at the Griffith Institute Archive in Oxford. It seemed reasonable to publish all 
these contributions in a single volume, complementing them with several other studies 
so as to cover the entire period and give as much as possible a diachronic view of the 
phenomenon. The resulting volume begins with a general survey of linguistic identity 
(Torallas) that sets the context for three more specialised surveys of the evidence in the 
various languages and forms it took at different times (Clarysse, Clackson, Sijpesteijn). 
These are followed by a number of case studies that discuss specific aspects of multilingual 
practice and experience as they are revealed to us through the extant documents. 

Contrary to much of the work done previously on ancient multilingualism, the 
outlook of this volume is not linguistic, socio-linguistic or philological, even though 
several contributors touch upon notions from those disciplines. The approach taken here 
is broadly socio-historical, and focuses in great part on making the rich source material 
and its potential better known. If anything, this collection demonstrates the necessity 
for further work in this field with a full theoretical framework to support it. Clearly the 
material of which we catch only a glimpse here begs for a treatment similar to that given 
by Adams to the Latin language in bilingual contexts. 

Large-scale bilingualism was first introduced to Egypt through the conquest of 
Alexander the Great in the fourth century BCE, which brought with it the use of 
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Greek in the administration and among city élites. This happened initially through the 
arrival of ‘ethnic’ Greeks, and grew through intermarriage, imitation, and the will for 
upward social mobility. The process, on which there has been a considerable amount of 
specialised research, is vividly described by Sofia Torallas Tovar in the opening chapter, 
and the bilingual archives that form an important part of our evidence are analysed by 
Willy Clarysse. 

Latin, introduced into the country with the Roman conquest, has been treated 
in depth by Adams,” and is not covered in this volume. On the whole, Latin seems to 
have remained restricted to administrative and military circles, and so little spoken by 
the locals that Adams thought it better not to speak of the Latin of Egypt but of Latin 
in Egypt." Its users were normally also Greek-speakers, and their choice of Latin is 
convincingly construed by Adams as either an expression of power or as a statement of 
adherence to the new rulers. Denis Feissel has recently extended this argument to the 
use of the Latin alphabet to write passages in Greek in official documents as late as the 
sixth century.!! 

The existing evidence strongly suggests that Latin was used more extensively in the 
fourth century than earlier or, for that matter, later." It is still unclear why this is so, but it 
is interesting to note that the fourth century is also the time when the Egyptian language 
found a new life by way of its adoption of the Greek alphabet and massive inclusion of 
Greek vocabulary. The issue of the rise of Coptic is addressed by several contributions 
in this volume (Torallas, Clackson, Choat), and it has often been discussed elsewhere." 
However, its concomitance with a reinforced use of Latin has never been investigated, 
and this would no doubt yield interesting results. 

The first users of Coptic are consistently shown by our sources to be members of 
relatively closed religious groups, either Christian monastic communities or Gnostic 
and Manichaean ones (Torallas, Clackson, Choat). This remained so until the sixth 
century, when the language knew a prestige boost and started to be widely used in the 


? Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin language, 527-641; see also B. Rochette, "Iraducteurset 


traductions dans l'Égypte gréco-romaine; CAE 69 (1994) 313-22; J.-L. Fournet, "Ihe multilingual 
environment of late antique Egypt: Greek, Latin, Coptic, and Persian documentation; in R.S. 
Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford handbook of papyrology (Oxford 2009) 418-51; id., ‘Langues, écritures 
et culture dans les praesidia’ in H. Cuvigny (ed.), La route de Myos Hormos. Larmée dans le désert 
Oriental d'Égypte, Fouilles de L'IFAO 48 (Cairo 2003) 427—500. 


10 Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin language, 528. 


! — Ibid, 545-76; D. Feissel, "Écrire grec en alphabet latin: le cas des documents 
protobyzantins, in Biville, Decourt and Rougemont, Bilinguisme gréco-latin et épigraphie, 213-30 
(esp. 223-25 on papyri). 

7? ^ Sec R.S. Bagnall, Egypt in late antiquity (Princeton, NJ 1993) 231-32. 

1 For the beginnings of Coptic, see also Bagnall, Egypt in late antiquity, 235-40; T.S. 
Richter, ‘Greek, Coptic, and the “language of the hijra": The rise and decline ofthe Coptic language 
in late antique and medieval Egypt, in H. Cotton, R. Hoyland, J. Price and D. Wasserstein (eds), 
From Hellenism to Islam: Cultural and linguistic change in the Roman Near East (Cambridge 


2009) 403-14, which cover previous literature. 
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public and secular spheres, in the drafting of private contracts, and as an alternative 
language of the urban élites. This shift is once again contemporary with a change in the 
role of Latin, which under Justinian was losing its status as the sole language of law.!* 
Such observed correspondences require further study, with more attention given to the 
overall linguistic balance in the country and not only to the binary relation between two 
languages taken in isolation. 

The sixth and seventh centuries comprised perhaps the period of the most balanced 
societal bilingualism in Egypt, with Greek and Egyptian enjoying similar status in terms 
of prestige and social use. After the Arab conquest, this balance shifted once again to the 
clear advantage of Coptic, Greek being gradually restricted, as in the Ptolemaic period, 
to the broader area of administration. Arabic was also introduced by the conquerors, 
and initially it seems to have had the same function as Latin, a language of power that 
was exhibited by a ruling minority but needed to be translated into Greek for most 
of the lower echelons of the administration (Sijpesteijn, Richter). From the eighth 
century the role of Greek in the administration gradually diminished as Arabic became 
more widely used. At the same time, literary production in Coptic soared, especially in 
the form of martyrologies and holy biographies, a form of history-writing whose main 
function was to redefine the community’s identity by exalting its heroic origins.' 

This literary production by Egyptian Christians continued throughout the middle 
ages, but from the tenth century onwards Arabic became its primary vehicle. This new 
shift proved to be radical and irreversible, so that eventually Coptic stopped being used 
in Egypt except in ritual and highly stylised texts such as the liturgy and religious poetry, 
a phenomenon familiar to modern Europeans from the case of ecclesiastical Latin, which 
continued to be used in the Catholic Church until the reform of the liturgy introduced 
by the Second Vatican Council in the 1960s. The reasons for this shift and even its 
chronology are still debated today." It is, in particular, very difficult to assess whether 
the Church was leading the way in the adoption of Arabic, or whether it was actually 
following a move towards Arabicisation of Christian society itself. 


^ On this development see my ‘Dioscore et le bilinguisme dans l'Égypte du VE siècle’ in 


Jean-Luc Fournet (ed.), Les archives de Dioscore dAphrodite cent ans aprés leur découverte. Histoire et 
culture dans l'Égypte byzantine, Études d'archéologie et d'histoire ancienne (Paris 2008) 77-88. 
15 


See also P. M. Sijpesteijn, "Ihe Arab conquest of Egypt and the beginning of Muslim 


rule’ in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine world, 300—700 (Cambridge 2007) 446. 


16e, WA Papaconstantinou, ‘Historiography, hagiography, and the making of the Coptic 


“Church of the Martyrs” in early Islamic Egypt’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 60 (2006) 65-86. 


17 


See A. Papaconstantinou, “They shall speak the Arabic language and take pride in it”: 
Reconsidering the fate of Coptic after the Arab conquest, Le Muséon 120 (2007) 273-99; J. 
Zaborowski, ‘From Coptic to Arabic in medieval Egypt, Medieval Encounters 14 (2008) 15-40; 
Richter, ‘Greek, Coptic, and the “language of the hijra”, 414-31. 
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The contributions to this volume all find their place within this chronological framework. 
Even though they deal with a variety of periods and subjects, several thematic strands 
emerge from them and each can be followed through several articles. 


Separation between the Greek and Egyptian cultural spheres 


The fact that Greek was introduced by conquerors and became the language of power 
gave rise to a model that prevailed until well after the middle of the twentieth century, 
according to which Egyptian society was divided into two segments, one local, Egyptian- 
speaking, illiterate, rural and, in Christian times, ‘heretical’ — when not outright pagan 
— and the other imported, Greek-speaking, well-schooled, city-dwelling, orthodox and 
socially superior. Obviously this dichotomy, fashioned by colonial perceptions, does 
not do justice to the complexity of the social and linguistic situation in the country, 
even for the earliest period after Alexander. As far as written language is concerned, 
for instance, Egyptian was much more elitist and exclusive than Greek, which could 
be written by ‘the man in the street’ if one may say. Recent scholarship has generally 
given a more integrated view of late antique Egyptian society, insisting on the lack of 
univocal correspondences between language, ethnicity, religion, social status or political 
allegiance, and bringing forth many examples that make the old model lie. 

Sarah Clackson was among the first Coptologists to deny the separation of Egyptian 
society into two unequal parts, and to criticise the fact that Christian Egypt was studied 
by two separate groups of scholars from two disciplinary horizons that tended not to 
communicate much. Most of those ideas have now become widely accepted by scholars 
in the field, if not yet entirely commonplace. Explicitly or not, the contributors to 
this volume all subscribe to this view and in some way highlight the complexity of the 
functional separation between Coptic and Greek. 

This position, where the differences are generally found to be less important than 
the convergence between Coptic- and Greek-speakers, historiographically refers back 
to the earlier simplistic view of a binary opposition. Yet in its urge to redress that view it 
tends to go somewhat beyond the middle ground. Even though this was indeed a unified 
society that juggled with two languages, and with two cultures that over the centuries 
had merged into a new cultural idiom, it is also undeniable that there was throughout 
the period a clear consciousness of the difference between the languages at play and 
of their social, cultural and even economic functions. Not only that, but the potential 
of multilingualism for the construction of social and religious models and in the 


18 See for instance her ‘Papyrology and the utilisation of Coptic sources, in P. Sijpesteijn and 


L. Sundelin (eds), Papyrology and the history of early Islamic Egypt, Islamic History and Civilization 
55 (Leiden 2004) 21-44. This has also been advocated over the years by Ewa Wipszycka, most 
explicitly in her "Le nationalisme a-t-il existé dans l'Égypte byzantine?’ JJP 22 (1992) 83-128, 
repr. in her Etudes sur le christianisme dans l'Égypte de l'antiquité tardive (Rome 1996) 9-61. 
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negotiation of socio-economic or political status did not go wasted on administrators, 
religious leaders, family groups, urban élites or monastic and ecclesiastical authors. 


Interference 


As Adams notes in his work on Latin, some subjects have dominated the study of 
ancient bilingualism to the quasi-exclusion of others, and linguistic interference in its 
various forms is clearly the highest on the list. This is as true of the Egyptian/Greek duo 
as it is for Latin and other languages: a considerable amount of research has focused on 
the Greek of Egypt and what is often understood as the mark left on it by the Egyptian 
language.” The section devoted by Clackson to loan-words, as well as lexical, phonetic 
and syntactic interference, is the most detailed investigation of the subject for Coptic 
and Greek, especially as she analyses their interaction as a two-way process, and not 
only from the point of view of Greek. Her analysis shows that Greek also left a purely 
linguistic mark on the Egyptian language, i.e. one that goes beyond the adoption of the 
script and of individual lexical items to include phonetic and syntactical influence. 

An issue that requires further investigation in relation to what is usually called ‘the 
Greek of Egypt’ is the question of external influence vs. internal evolution. What was 
the relative weight of interaction with the local language and of the language’s own 
momentum towards transformation? The abundance of Egyptian documents in ‘bad’ 
Greek has kept scholars busy on the Greek of Egypt, but most often in isolation from 
specialists of other areas, so that all ‘abnormal’ characteristics of the Greek found in 
papyri are attributed to the Egyptian linguistic substratum, while in reality the same 
elements can be found throughout the Greek-speaking regions of the empire at the same 
time.” Explaining iotacism as an effect of contact with Egyptian is perhaps the most 
striking example of this sort of partial interpretation, considering how widespread it was 
throughout the Greek-speaking world at a very early date. 

A form of interference that is not properly linguistic, in the sense that it does not 
touch the structure of the languages at play, is that of scripts, a subject that has remained 
largely unexplored. Jacco Dieleman tackles this from a specific angle, namely the adoption 
of a Greek abbreviation sign by Demotic scribes of magical manuals, and analyses the 
logic underlying this act of graphic borrowing, especially in terms of how the presumed 
Greek Vorlage was used. There are several other instances of Greek letters used to write 
Egyptian, especially magical spells. The case Dieleman investigates differs from simple 
alphabetical borrowing in another significant way: an abbreviation sign is not alphabetic 
but rather, in a sense, ideographic, which is precisely the value that it seems to have in 
the Demotic spells. 


1 See S. Torallas Tovar, ‘Egyptian lexical interference in the Greek of Byzantine and early 


Islamic Egypt in P. Sijpesteijn and L. Sundelin (eds), Papyrology and the history of early Islamic 
Egypt, Islamic History and Civilization 55 (Leiden 2004) 163-77, citing previous literature. 
2 The point is also made in P. Fewster, ‘Bilingualism in Roman Egypt; in Adams, Janse and 


Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society, 233-35. 
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Another form of script interference is the large-scale transliteration or transcription 
of one language in the script of another. This was a common phenomenon in the Near 
East in general, as there were many different scripts at the disposal of multilingual 
societies and individuals. In several cases, the use of the Greek alphabet to write a local 
language has been understood as a way to allow Christian (or other) converters who did 
not know the local language to read out key texts to the locals in it — a form of Berlitz 
phrasebook, but used mainly for ritual purposes such as the liturgy. Alternatively, it can 
reflect the efforts of bilingual but not biliterate individuals to write down something in 
the language in which they are not literate. 

Both these functions of transliteration must have been quite widespread, and 
not only in semi-literate circles. A good example is provided by a papyrus of Leuven 
University that contains two series of Latin cursive letters reproducing the Greek 
alphabet, both written in the Greek alphabetical order.”! Initially thought to have been 
a school exercise, it has recently been reinterpreted by Denis Feissel as a model of the 
two Latin cursive scripts in use in the fifth century — the common cursive and the more 
archaic, official version of it. Feissel’s minute palaeographical analysis leaves no doubt 
about this identification. What was the use of such a document? Feissel sees it as an 
instrument that helped Greek-speaking readers and scribes decipher and/or write down 
documents in the Latin alphabet — the Greek order of the letters allowed them to find 
what they were looking for more easily.” However, what we have on the papyrus is not 
the Latin alphabet, but the Greek one transliterated into Latin.? Thus after z comes 
th, after f comes ch and then ps, which rather indicates that the model was meant for 
those scribes who wrote Greek phrases in Latin letters in some official documents as a 
display of state power. Similar analyses of what has been cursorily categorised as ‘school 
exercises’ in Greek and Coptic might lead to very interesting results, and of course the 
collection and analysis of equivalent material in the Arabic papyri could also give us a 
much clearer view of the political and cultural role of the language in the first centuries 
after its arrival in the country. 

In the case of Egypt, this practice resulted in the adoption of the borrowed script by 
the borrowing language, marking the advent of Coptic. The reasons for this are complex, 
but it is generally argued that the difficulty and inaccessibility of the existing scripts for 
Egyptian, become the preserve of priests in the Roman period, made the Greek alphabet 
the most convenient way for most Egyptian-speakers to write their language (Torallas, 


21 


Ed. pr. in W. Clarysse and B. Rochette, ‘Un alphabet grec en caractéres latins, APF 
51 (2005) 67-75. The papyrus was destroyed during the bombing of Leuven in 1940, but a 
photograph has survived. 


7? D. Feissel, ‘Deux modèles de cursive latine dans l'ordre alphabétique grec’ in RAJ. 


Hoogendijk and B.P. Muhs (eds), Sixty-five papyrological texts presented to Klaas A. Worp on the 
occasion of his 6Sth birthday, Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 33 (Leiden 2008). 


23° That is how the first editors of the document understood it. 


24 See above, 5; Feissel, ‘Écrire grec en alphabet latin, 228; more generally Adams, 


Bilingualism and the Latin language, 545-76. 
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Clackson).? Literacy in Greek was a far easier option already under the Ptolemies, 
and in the early Roman period it was the only one for most. One could argue, as is 
usually done with the actual languages, that contact was the reason for the demise of the 
Egyptian scripts, and that the Greek alphabet actually displaced the Demotic by offering 
writers a choice that they adopted. 

This move coincided with the first steps of the religious reorientation of the 
Egyptian population towards Christianity. Where Demotic was closely linked to the 
temples, Coptic was clearly promoted as a language that cut with the temple tradition 
and its Egyptian purism and archaism.” Linguistically it could be described as a form 
of vernacular as opposed to Demotic, in the sense that the Greek vocabulary that 
it massively includes must have reflected a spoken practice that Demotic concealed 
through its conservatism.? Culturally, it incorporated elements from Hellenism and 
from the Biblical tradition that had been likewise kept aside by the environment in 
which Demotic was used. 


Bilingual scribes 


As mentioned above, working with papyri has the enormous advantage of allowing 
one to take the actual script of the individuals into account when analysing bilingual 
situations. It becomes possible to study such topics as graphic bilingualism, according to 
Cromwell terminology. This is a clearly separate issue from that of script interference, 
involving a single individual writing in two languages rather than a scribe who borrows 
elements from the script of one language while writing the other. This is especially 
interesting for individuals writing both Coptic and Greek, because even though they 
use the same alphabet, they can vary their style so that the two languages can often be 
visually distinguished at the outset, before the actual reading has begun. 

Different scribes, and sometimes even the same scribe, employ different strategies 
according to the circumstances in which they are writing. Clackson’s impression 
of Dioskoros is that he wrote in deliberately different hands in the two languages. 
Cromwell’s Aristophanes was more versatile, sometimes clearly marking his language 
graphically, sometimes doing the graphic equivalent of mixing or ‘code-switching. This 
implies that there was a ‘code’ in the first place, two specific ways to form the same letters 
in Coptic and in Greek — which is not the case, for instance, for most users of the Latin 
alphabet today when they are writing in different languages. 


#5 See also Bagnall, Egypt in late antiquity, 235-40; Fewster, ‘Bilingualism in Roman 


Egypt, 225-26. 
24 DJ. Thompson, ‘Literacy and power in Ptolemaic Egypt’ in A.K. Bowman and G. Woolf 
(eds), Literacy and power in the ancient world (Cambridge 1994) 67-83; Bagnall, Egypt in late 
antiquity, 236-37. 
27 


227-28. 
28 Ibid. 228. 


On this oft-neglected aspect of Demotic see Fewster, ‘Bilingualism in Roman Egypt, 
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There is certainly much insight to be gained by further study of this subject. We 
are, after all, working exclusively with handwritten documents, so that scribes are for us 
mediators of the cultures we are trying to understand. The schooling of those scribes is 
probably the most important aspect to be addressed in this context. 


Education 


In most of the work on ancient bilingualism, one subject is consistently neglected: 
education. In her two books on ancient education, Raffaella Cribiore covered the 
material exhaustively, irrespective of the language it was written in; she also addressed the 
subject of bilingual education in Egypt in a short but illuminating article.” Recently the 
question was also addressed by Scott Bucking, who focused specifically on the training 
of scribes, but only on the Greek evidence.’ Here education, and more specifically the 
acquisition of writing competence, is discussed by three contributors, if only as a side 
issue. Choat sees the differences in the way Coptic and Greek were taught as a possible 
explanation for the differences between Greek and Coptic epistolography, as it would 
have durably influenced the subsequent writing habits of individuals. 

Cromwell raises the important question of the more specialised scribal training in 
two different languages. Her detailed palaeographical analysis demonstrates that, here 
too, things were not as straightforward as one might think. What Cromwell also shows 
is that the differences between the styles of a professionally trained scribe depended on a 
number of factors, not only the opposition between two languages, but also the linguistic 
and documentary register at which he was aiming. This is very clearly described for Latin 
by Denis Feissel in the aforementioned study?! Once again, this is a subject that has 
been well recognised and studied for Latin and secondarily Greek of the imperial era,” 
but much less so for late Greek and not at all for Coptic or even early Arabic, even 
though it certainly also applied to them. A very good example of this phenomenon is 


7?  R. Cribiore, Writing, teachers and students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta, GA 1996); 


ead., Gymnastics of the mind: Greek education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton, NJ 
2001); ead., ‘Greek and Coptic education in late antique Egypt, in S. Emmel et al. (eds), Agypten 
und Nubien in spätantiker und christlicher Zeit, 2: Schrifitum, Sprache und Gedankenwelt. Akten 
des 6. Internationalen Koptologenkongresses. Miinster 20-26 Juli 1996, Sprachen und Kulturen des 
Christlichen Orients 6/2 (Wiesbaden 1999) 279-86. 


30: S. Bucking, ‘On the training of documentary scribes in Roman, Byzantine and early 


Islamic Egypt: A contextualized assessment of the Greek evidence, ZPE 159 (2007) 229-47. 


9! — Feissel, ‘Deux modèles de cursive latine’. 


32 See G. Cavallo, Ta xowý scrittoria greco-romana nella prassi documentaria di eta 
bizantina, Jahrbuch der österreichischen Byzantinistik 19 (1970) 1-31, and the literature cited in 
Feissel, ‘Deux modèles de cursive latine’ 


55 This is not to say that there are no studies of the development of the Arabic script, 
probably one of the most studied from that point of view. What is missing is the analysis of a single 


scribe’s or a ‘school’s’ variety of registers and capacity to write in different styles. 
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provided by Ottoman scripts, which include established styles of Arabic calligraphy for 
copies of the Quran or other religious texts in Arabic, but different styles when writing 
in Turkish, which was mostly used for texts of a documentary type. The similarity here 
with the Coptic/Greek duo is very strong, because we are dealing with two languages 
that are using the same alphabet despite their phonetic differences, and with scribes 
who were writing a variety of texts in both languages, consciously varying their hand to 
conform to the established styles for each type of text. 

More generally, education and writing habits are very important in understanding 
a number of issues that are raised repeatedly in discussions about multilingual societies. 
They could hold one of the keys not only to such questions as the selection of a given 
script, but also to functional language choice and ultimately to language shift. In turn, a 
better understanding of educational systems and techniques could bring into question 
the idea that ancient polities had no linguistic policies. Education was the way to literacy 
and, by way of consequence, to biliteracy or lack of it. This was often determined by 
demand, namely the linguistic requirements for various forms of social mobility. 
Whether the administration was inclusive or exclusive in this respect was certainly a 
strong determining factor for the relative status of languages within each society. 


Group use of language 


Language use is by nature a social phenomenon, and linguistic choices are necessarily 
made by groups rather than individuals. Although a given individual will also make 
choices, it is always within the framework of the various social groups he or she belongs to. 
In this respect, the initial stages of bilingualism in Egypt were relatively straightforward, 
as ethnicity was an official category and corresponded with the language one spoke - 
Egyptian or Greek. This clear-cut situation did not outlive the Ptolemies, however, and 
was even heavily undermined during their rule as Hellenisation progressed among the 
upper classes, having become not only a symbol of status but also increasingly a way to 
achieve it.” This became even more acute under the Romans. 

The evidence for the evolution of linguistic identities up to the Arab conquest is 
surveyed in the article by Sofia Torallas, and shows among other things that the symbolic 
supremacy of Greek was only challenged with the rise of the monastic movement and its 
adoption of Coptic as its banner. As for Arabic, it remained for a long time a language 
of the administration and of the Arabs who settled in Egypt, until the Coptic Church 
officially adopted it in the eleventh century, heavily tilting the linguistic balance of the 
country.” Administration, however, was not only the business of the governor in the 
capital: it descended to very local levels, which means that the language was present and 
had to be reckoned with well outside the big cities of the north. This is also true of the 
Arabs who settled in the country, since they were usually engaged in agriculture and/or 


34 Thompson, ‘Literacy and power in Ptolemaic Egypt. 


355 See Papaconstantinou, “They shall speak the Arabic language and take pride in it”. 
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trade, and thus necessarily needed to communicate with the locals. Both these aspects 
are very well illustrated in the articles by Sebastian Richter and Petra Sijpesteijn. 

What is very difficult for us to apprehend today is the complexity of the relation 
between language and ethnicity. It is not uncommon in the relevant literature to find 
a quasi-automatic equation between the two: Arab-speakers are ‘Arabs, Greek-speakers 
are ‘Greeks, and Egyptian-speakers are ‘Egyptians. This is to a great extent the result 
of the type of data one has to work with for those periods. Ethnicity has long been 
recognised as a self-ascribed category that is not always coterminous with linguistic 
identity, but this is much easier to pin down in oral accounts and exchanges than in 
the written record. The fact that Greek, and later Arabic, were the prestige languages in 
the country for most of the period this book covers, meant that the élites would have 
spoken them as a sign of distinction, without necessarily adopting the corresponding 
ethnicity along with them.? The disjunction between language and ethnicity is most 
obvious in the case of Arabic, as there was also a difference of religion, and the Christian 
Arabic-speakers styled themselves as Egyptians (Copts), while those converting to Islam 
adopted ‘Arab’ identity. Thus both sides upheld the fiction of a perfect correspondence 
between ethnicity and religion. 

Atthe other endthingsare much less clear. Copticand Greek did not straightforwardly 
correspond to two different religions — or even to two different religious denominations.” 
It is very striking, however, that the earliest texts in Coptic are linked to religious groups 
with exclusive or controlled membership — Manichaeans, Gnostics or, perhaps most 
importantly for its subsequent success, Christian monasticism (see Clackson, Choat, 
Torallas). At the same time, Greek was the mainstream ‘public’ written language of 
Christians in Egypt. Bishops and priests addressed their flocks in Greek, contrary to 
monastic leaders like Shenoute. The internal administration of the church, and even of 
monasteries, was by and large conducted in Greek too, judging by the documents they 
produced. The earliest Coptic documents are generally of a private nature, and are not 
confined to a ‘hermetically sealed’ Christian world (Choat). 


Bilingual archives 


In studying group use of language, one of the most useful sets of sources is bilingual 
archives. The definitions given to the term in this volume vary from the generally 
accepted papers and documents ‘that were brought together in Antiquity (Clarysse), 
to the much looser version of documents related in some way to the same individual 
or family (Clackson). For the purpose of studying the practice of multilingualism 


36 I have discussed this issue concerning Dioskoros in my ‘Dioscore et le bilinguisme’ 78- 


79. 
5 ‘Tf at all, this opposition can only be drawn between Coptic and Demotic - although, as 
suggested above, Demotic was an archaising language no longer spoken in that form, while Coptic 


was probably much closer to contemporary spoken Egyptian. 
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within a given group or network, both are acceptable and they offer slightly different 
perspectives. 

In many ways, bilingual archives provide the only data comparable to the sort one 
can obtain from a modern society, making it possible to chart the linguistic behaviour 
and practice of a restricted group of related people. Most of the time, this is either a 
professional group or a family or kin group, and they can be seen juggling with multiple 
linguistic and cultural identities in different contexts. Archives cannot make up for the 
lack of oral evidence, but they do allow a more systematic observation of individual 
practice than one or two random documents. Clarysse also argues for the integration 
into the analysis of such archives of the archaeological context of their discovery by 
including the other finds. The material culture of an archive’s owners has much to say 
on their cultural identity, which texts, a much more formal mode of expression, may 
attempt to conceal or bias. 


Gender 


It is generally assumed that women in Egypt had reduced access to literacy, and that 
when they did, it was restricted to Egyptian. Consequently, they also had reduced access 
to Greek. This is in line with the general picture given of women in the ancient and 
medieval worlds. The relatively few women who have left writings or letters behind 
them are seen as the exceptions to the rule. This seems to be confirmed by several cases 
mentioned here of women who needed Greek to be translated for them, or who could 
read Coptic but not Greek (Clackson, Torallas). Despite its interest, however, such 
evidence remains very circumstantial, and cannot give a very precise idea of the role 
played by women on the linguistic chequerboard.** There were also men who needed 
translation, and women who did not. 

David Langslow points out that women’s language choices are not stable and similar 
from one group to another, and that women usually play ‘an especially potent role in the 
conservation or death of a language.” Work done by linguists today shows that this role 
can go both ways. The model that presents women as the conservatory of the traditional 
(local, minority) language ‘in the home’, while the dominant language is introduced by 
men who have learnt it ‘at work’ is but one of the patterns observed. In some contexts it 
is very common for women, especially younger women, to use the dominant language 
more than men of the same age, hoping for upward social mobility through marriage or 
for improvement of their professional status.“ This is a model that has been neglected so 


53 The collection of letters written by women published by Raffaella Cribiore and Roger 


Bagnall paints a slightly different picture: Women’s Letters from Ancient Egypt, 300 BC-AD 800 


(Ann Arbor, MI 2006). 


39 Langslow, ‘Approaching bilingualism in corpus languages’ 28, with further references. 


^ LM. Vasberg, Alsatian acts of identity: Language use and language attitudes in Alsace, 
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far and absolutely should be taken into account when trying to interpret evidence that 
is sometimes far from clear. 


Public use of language 


One of the least studied aspects of language choice in a multilingual society is the way 
the different languages are used in the public arena. The opposition usually analysed 
is between official (administrative, institutional) and private. However, all forms of 
public use are far from being official. I have argued elsewhere that the sixth century was 
a turning point in the role of Coptic in Egypt, because it assumed a public role it did 
not previously have.*' This can be seen through the use of the language in such public 
media as inscriptions, legal documents, possibly episcopal courts, and certainly episcopal 
sermons. This last category is significant because it meant that the speech was given in 
the public space of the city to an urban assembly, something that was a novelty at that 
time. The only sermons in Coptic preserved from earlier centuries were all delivered by 
monastic figures. 

In this collection, public use of language appears through the lens of the liturgy. 
Publicly celebrated urban liturgy only became possible from the fourth century 
onwards, marking a symbolic appropriation of space by the Christians, especially with 
the development of stational liturgy.” I mentioned above the phenomenon of obsolete 
languages such as Latin and Coptic still in use in the liturgy even though they were no 
longer understood. Contrary to this, in late antiquity much importance seems to have 
been placed on everyone present understanding what was being said and read out. This is 
indicated by the earliest account we have of publicly celebrated liturgy, that of Jerusalem 
given by Egeria:# 


Because in that province part of the population knows both Greek and Syriac, and 
another part knows only Greek and another only Syriac, and because the bishop, 
although he knows Syriac, always speaks in Greek and never in Syriac, a presbyter 
therefore always stands ready to translate into Syriac the words of the bishop speaking 
Greek, so that all might hear what is said. Furthermore, whenever the readings are read 
in the church, because it is necessary to read them in Greek, someone always is present 
to translate them into Syriac, for the people’s sake, so that they might always learn. 
Of course there were often Latin-speakers present, that is, people who spoke neither 
Greek nor Syriac. So that they would not be disappointed and so that the lesson might 


language than men, S. Romaine, Language in Society: An introduction to sociolinguistics, 2nd edn 


(Oxford 2000) 78-82. 


^ Dioscore et le bilinguisme’ esp. 82-83. 


? TJ. Baldovin, The urban character of Christian worship: The origins, development, and 


meaning of stational liturgy (Rome 1987). 


5 Egeria, Itinerarium 47, 3-4; trans. in C. Ando, ‘Decline, fall, and transformation’ Journal 
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be clear to them, because other brothers and sisters were bilingual (grecolatini), they 


communicated with the Latin-speakers in Latin. 


This practice soon produced bilingual liturgical manuscripts, so that the work done 
in the episcopal church of a large provincial capital could be reproduced in places where 
there were not as many bilinguals around to casually carry out the translations. As 
Anne Boud’hors shows, these manuscripts were functionally conceived so as to allow 
the successive reading of the relevant passages in two languages, which means that the 
translation came in linear succession after the original. The manuscript she presents, 
however, reflects what is probably a third phase in this process, when the original 
language was no longer read out, but was kept in the manuscript for reasons more 
symbolic than practical. 

What sort of symbol could a text written in Greek represent in the seventh century, 
if it was neither understood nor used in the liturgy? This is perhaps where some of the 
most common preconceptions about how Egyptian Christians felt about Rome and 
Byzantium must be radically revised. Evidently the prestige of the Greek Christian empire 
retained a magnetism that went beyond ethnic, political or doctrinal differences, to the 
point that still a hundred years after the Arab conquest the inhabitants of faraway Jëme 
on the Theban west bank could call their sons Aristophanes, Polykrates or Kleonikos.“ 


This collection touches upon several other important questions in the study of historical 
bilingual societies, but also in that of Roman, Islamic and Egyptian history and, more 
generally, the history of multicultural political entities. It is impossible to cover them 
all in an introductory essay. If this volume has succeeded in showing that the subject 
deserves much more intensive study and that the material offered by the papyri is of huge 
value for this pursuit, it will have attained its goal. 

The research necessary for the preparation of the volume, in particular for the 
annotation of Sarah Clackson’s paper, was supported by a Marie Curie Fellowship at 
the Faculty of Oriental Studies of the University of Oxford. I am also very grateful 
to Bernadette Menu for allowing the publication here of the lecture given by Willy 
Clarysse in the series of the Association Internationale pour Etude du Droit de l'Égypte 
Ancienne; to the Archive of the Griffith Institute in Oxford for providing access and 
assistance with the papers of Sarah Clackson, and James Clackson for permission to 
publish her lectures in article form; to Kirsten Weissenberg at Ashgate for dealing 
patiently and promptly with all sorts of complex requests and difficulties; and to the 
contributors for their efforts and, for some, their patience with what has lasted much 
longer than it should have. 


^ A, Papaconstantinou, “What remains behind”: Hellenism and romanitas in Christian 
Egypt after the Arab conquest’, in Cotton, Hoyland, Price and Wasserstein (eds), From Hellenism 
to Islam, 455-57. 


Chapter 1 
Linguistic Identity in Graeco-Roman Egypt 


Sofia Torallas Tovar 


1. Introduction 


In a plurilingual society the use of a precise language is a choice that has a heavy 
significance and a defined position within the sociopolitical situation. Often the 
languages spoken in such a frame are used as political weapons. I shall present here an 
overview of the sociolinguistic situation of Ptolemaic and Graeco-Roman Egypt in the 
light of the documents that have come down to us, with a special focus on the question 
of the identity of the speaker and of the conscious choice of language in every real-life 
situation. It is clearly a daring aim, to try to reconstruct the conscience of a speaker, 
something that is so far away from written language. 

From the arrival of Alexander in 332 BCE to the Arab conquest in 641 CE, Egypt 
was a melting-pot of languages, scripts, cultures, ethnic groups and beliefs. The native 
population was invaded by a dominant group that brought among its instruments of 
power a new language that would become the language of administration, power and 
culture. This created a complex sociolinguistic situation, in which not only languages 
but also scripts had a role to play. 

The abundance of public documents from the Ptolemaic period shows that Greek, 
as the language of administration, had gradually displaced Aramaic and Demotic, which 
survived, however, for another couple of centuries, albeit more in literary texts. Hand in 
hand with the birth of the Library of Alexandria and the Museum, Greek also became the 
language of a developed culture, in the fields of the arts and the sciences. The Egyptian 
language, on the other hand, acquired a special value and, in contradistinction to the 
language of the powerful, it came to be related with a very special kind of religiosity. 
Besides, the Egyptian language, in spite of the adversity, was able to maintain a literary 
production of some quality in Demotic, which had some general relevance and was even 
translated into Greek. 

In this essay I shall survey the complex sociolinguistic situation throughout the 
Graeco-Roman and late antique periods, in order to evaluate the situation of the various 
languages and scripts, and more specifically their sphere of action and how they served 
the purpose of delineating religious identity, both within paganism and within the newly 
born Egyptian Christianity. 

Modern studies of language contact have reached conclusions concerning 
sociolinguistic patterns that can be projected into the past so as to illuminate the way in 
which ancient linguistic situations developed. It is difficult, however, to compare types 
of information that are so distant from each other: the written language preserved in 
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fragmentary vestiges in literature and documentary evidence on the one hand, and the 
living language obtained from field work and interviews with native speakers on the 
other. 

This trip starts with the first arrival of the Greeks on Egyptian ground and the 
birth of the first Hellenic community in the city of Memphis, which survived until the 
conquest of Alexander. Although it is scarcely known, this community is the first real 
link between the two populations within this geographical area. From this moment 
on, and until the seventh century CE, contact between this community and the locals 
produced a high number of testimonies, like pieces of a huge incomplete puzzle. 

This development had many aspects, but in this essay I shall focus only on some of 
them: the origin of the contact of languages and scripts, of bilingualism, and of the use 
of language as a sign of identity. 

Some issues will not be addressed, such as the linguistic situation after the Arab 
conquest and the position of Greek at that time, or the Jewish community of Alexandria 
and the problems raised by the use of the Septuaginta, the translation into Greek of the 
Hebrew Bible in the third century BCE.’ 


2. The first contact: The Hellenomemphites and the beginning of co-existence 


From the seventh century BCE there was intense commercial activity in the 
Mediterranean, which brought many Greek sailors, merchants and traders, pirates and 
travellers to the coasts of Egypt.” The foundation of Naukratis in 650 BCE by Milesian 
traders is proof of this intense contact. Linguistically, this contact resulted in a number 
of Egyptian terms creeping into the Greek language in order to describe typical Egyptian 
realities.? 

But the first Greek community dwelling in Egypt is described by Herodotus (II 
153-4, 163). He reports that the pharaoh Psammetichos I (663-609 BCE) settled the 
Greek and Carian mercenaries of his army in camps near Pelusium, on the north-eastern 
coast of Egypt. His son, Psammetichos I], also had Greeks in his army, who left a token 
of their existence in the monument to Ramses II in Abu Simbel.‘ 


1 N. Fernández Marcos, Introducción a las versiones griegas de la Biblia (Madrid 1998) 47- 
62; S. Brock, "The phenomenon of the Septuagint’, Oudtestamentliche Studien 17 (1972) 11-36. 

2D. Mallet, Les rapports des grecs avec l'Égypte (de la conquête de Cambyse, 525, à celle 
d'Alexandre, 331) (Cairo 1922). 


? S. Torallas Tovar, ‘El contacto de lenguas en Egipto: préstamos léxicos egipcios en griego; 


Memoria de los Seminarios de Filología e Historia, CSIC 2002 (Madrid 2002) 115-22; ead., 
"Egyptian lexical interference in Greck in Byzantine and early Islamic Egypt, in P.M. Sijpesteijn 
and L. Sundelin (eds), Papyrology and the history of early Islamic Egypt (Leiden 2004) 143-78; 
ead., “The context of loanwords in Egyptian Greek’ in P. Bádenas, S. Torallas Tovar, E.R. Lujan 
and M.A. Gallego (eds), Lenguas en contacto: el testimonio escrito (Madrid 2004) 57-67. 

4 S. Sauneron and J. Yoyotte, ‘La campagne nubienne de Psammétique II et sa signification 


historique’ Bulletin de l'Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale 50 (1952) 157-207; J. Yoyotte, 
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The Greek and Carian communities settled in Pelusium became used to the local 
habits: they learnt the language and customs of the country. In the mid-sixth century, 
the pharaoh Amasis transferred them to Memphis, where the minority of Greek- 
speakers, the Hellenomemphites, and Carian-speakers, the Caromemphites, preserved 
their identity but always under the powerful influence of Egyptian culture. The Greeks 
settled in a district named the Hellenion, attested in some papyrus texts of the third 
century BCE.° Those Greeks were mostly Ionians, as attested both by Herodotus and by 
the designation of Greeks by Egyptians in Demotic: wjnn.$ 

This community was part of Egyptian society long before the arrival of Alexander. 
For this reason one would have expected it to have played a key role in the adjustment 
of Greeks in Egypt in Hellenistic times. However, this was not the case. The new Greek 
community found that the Hellenomemphites were far too assimilated to the Egyptians 
after so long a period of contact, and that their isolation from Greek culture was too 
obvious: they were no longer Greeks. The Hellenomemphites had mixed with the 
Egyptian population — the émyapia mentioned by Stephen of Byzantium (Ethnica 
359). Even though they called themselves Greeks, by the third century BCE they had 
already completely lost their Greekness.* 

Shortly before, in the fourth century, there is still evidence of the preservation 
of some Greek ways of life or even of the Greek language in Memphis. The papyrus 
containing the Persai, by Timotheos of Miletos? is the longest text preserved by this poet 
and the oldest Greek papyrus known to date. It was found in Abusir, near Memphis, 
in a necropolis dating back to pharaonic times, which was later used for a short period 
of time in the fourth century BCE." The pottery of the site is dated to the mid-fourth 
century. The bodies in the necropolis are buried in a typically Greek way. In one of the 


‘Potasimto de Pharbaïtos, CAE 28 (1953) 101-106; O. Masson, Carian Inscriptions from North 
Saqqara and Buhen (London 1978). 

5 — PSI 488, 12; PCair.Zen. 59593, 7-8; PLouvre E 3266.8.Q (197 BCE); PInnsbruck |, 8 
(75 BCE); BLouvre 3268 (73 BCE); Karikon in PSI 488, 11 and 409, 21-22. 

6 Wjnn ms n Kmy, ‘Greek born in Egypt’: see A. Swiderek, 'Hellénion de Memphis. La 
rencontre de deux mondes, Eos 51 (1961) 55-63; K. Goudriaan, Ethnicity in Ptolemaic Egypt 
(Amsterdam 1988) 14-21; E. Boswinkel and PW. Pestman, Les archives privées de Dionysios, fils de 
Kephalas, Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 22 (Leiden 1982); O. Montevecchi, ‘Ioni nati in Egitto. 
La parabola della grecita nella valle del Nilo; Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia, 
Firenze 1998 (Florence 2001) 983-94. 

7 The practice of mummification among Greeks is attested in some documents such as 
PTurner 15, 3-4 (a Demotic letter from 350-275 BCE). This practice is a proof of the important 
influence of Egyptian culture on the Greeks. 

8 Ina third-century BCE inscription from Delos, in the sanctuary to Serapis (JG XI 4, 1290), 
the offering is placed by Apollonius the Egyptian. See P. Roussel, Les cultes égyptiens à Délos au IIF 
siècle av. J.C. (Nancy 1916) 71-83, 245-49, and A. Swiderek, ‘Sarapis et les hellénomemphites Le 
monde grec. Hommages a Claire Préaux (Brussels 1975) 671. 


? PBerol. inv. 9865. 


1? Excavation report by C. Watzinger, Griechische Holzsarkophage aus der Zeit Alexanders 


des Grofsen (Leipzig 1905). 
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sarcophagi a scroll was found, containing Timotheos’ Persai, probably belonging to one 
of the members of the Hellenomemphite community.” 

This papyrus had been copied in the first half of the fourth century BCE, very 
close to the date of composition in the fifth century, and it was probably not copied in 
Egypt.” The fact that this papyrus was found in Abusir indicates that there was at least 
some connection between this community and the wider Greek world. The man who 
had owned the papyrus was also buried with his scribal utensils.” 

Many of the sarcophagi from the necropolis are Ionian in style, similar to those of 
the Milesian colonies, which gives reason to think that the Hellenomemphites had some 
tight connection to Miletos. 

Among the few remains of this community there is also Artemisias curse." The 
author is a woman with a Greek name, whose father bore the name Amasis, clearly 
Egyptian. In the text she curses her husband in the name of Sarapis, because he has not 
given a proper burial to their common child.” Found in the Serapeum in Memphis, 
it is written in the Ionian dialect and can be dated to the fourth century BCE. It is 
again proof of the important Egyptian influence on this ‘Greek’ community, which did, 
however, struggle to keep some of its original features. 

In spite of their assimilation to the Egyptians, the Hellenomemphites were able to 
keep some kind of individuality in society. They were organised in corporations that had 
their representatives before the new Ptolemaic administration, the tiuoüxor.! 

After the third century BCE, we no longer find any trace of the Hellenomemphites, 
and they never played any role in the formation of the Greek community in Egypt. The 
last piece of evidence is that of UPZI 116, a document involving a man named Apinchis, 
son of Inarous (both Egyptian names), who is mentioned as an Hellenomemphite in a 
declaration of property. 

On the other hand, the newly arrived Greeks did not consider themselves generically 
as ‘Greeks’ but for some time preserved their local identities - Macedonian, Rhodian, 
etc." Soon the ethnonyms were dropped," and they all became a single community of 
Greeks within a cultural, linguistic and ethnic melting-pot. 


1 U, Wilcken, ‘Die griechischen Denkmäler vom Dromos des Serapeums von Memphis, 


Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Abteilung Kairo 32 (1917) 192. 


Ry depend on P. Van Minnen, “The performance and readership of the Persai of Timotheus, 


APF 43 (1997) 247-248 and 252, according to whom the text could have been composed before 
the death of Euripides, in 407 or even 408, before departing from Athens. 

13 ©. Rubenson, ‘Griechisch-rémische Funde in Ägypten; Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archäologischen Instituts, Abteilung Kairo 17 (1902) 46-49. 

V UPZ1=PGMII 40 (Vindob. P. 1); PSI II 1, 141. 


5 He probably set the mummy as a deposit for a debt. See also Herodotus (II 136), who 


talks about this kind of pledge. Also Diodorus Siculus (I 93). 
166 DJ. Thompson, Memphis under the Ptolemies (Princeton, NJ 1988) 97. 
7 P, Van Minnen, ‘The performance and readership of the Persai of Timotheus, 249-50. 
15 From official documents: see CPR XVIII, esp. 69-70, where Barbel Kramer studies 


marriage contracts from the fourth to the first centuries BCE. 
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In this survey of Greek presence in Egypt previous to Alexander, an important 
testimony should be considered, namely the mention in Herodotus II 91 of the 
Chemmites, a small Greek community in fifth-century Chemmis, a city probably located 
in the Thebaid.? These informants of Herodotus, Egyptians according to him, knew the 
story of Perseus’ sandal, and their city celebrated an athletic festival in pure Greek style 
in his honour. Perseus in this case was probably assimilated to Horus. Herodotus himself 
reports that they were Greek, and it is indeed remarkable that they knew a typically 
Greek myth and celebrated Greek festivals. 


3. Co-existence and confrontation 


The confrontation of the two main components of the new society created by the Greek 
conquest of Egypt is a logical development that can be traced in both documentary and 
literary sources.” There is evidence that both populations, the Greek and the Egyptian, 
kept their identities for a long time. From the side of the conqueror there emanates 
contempt towards the conquered. The verb aiyuntidZew in Greek means ‘to act in an 
Egyptian way; i.e. in ‘a shrewd and perverse way’ (Aristophanes of Byzantium, fr. 24). 
This contempt towards their subjects can be seen in the fact that Ptolemaic monarchs 
never even bothered to learn the Egyptian language, with the exception of Queen 
Cleopatra VII, whose knowledge of languages was legendary according to Plutarch. In 
his Vita Antonii 27, he remarks that no king or queen of Egypt before her ever learnt the 
‘dialect’, meaning the Egyptian language. Polybius (V 83) informs us that Ptolemy IV 
used an interpreter and translators when he addressed his armies. Such small details are 
like the tip of an iceberg, but they offer us a glimpse of the social situation that prevailed 
during the first period after the conquest, the Hellenistic period.”! 

The contempt of each group towards the other can be perceived in texts at all levels. 
An example can be found in a third century BCE letter (PCol. Zen. I 66) written by 
a non-Greek who had been abused by his boss. He argues: ‘I have been treated with 


1 Probably Panopolis. See A.B. Lloyd, ‘Perseus and Chemmis (Herodotus II 91); Journal 
of Hellenic Studies 89 (1969) 79-86. 

20 On the evolution of the population see A.K. Bowman, Egypt after the Pharaohs (London 
1996) 122-40; and on ethnicity questions, see Goudriaan, Ethnicity in Ptolemaic Egypt. The ethnic 
limits between Greeks and Egyptians are not clear, neither is the evolution in the Roman period. 
However there was some kind of mark of identity linked to one group or the other. On this I refer 
again to Goudriaan, Ethnicity in Ptolemaic Egypt, 90-94. See also the interesting monograph by 
SJ.K. Pearce, The land of the body: Studies in Philos representation of the body (Tübingen 2007), 
especially focused on Philo of Alexandria, but with an analysis of all sources for the Egyptians as 
seen by Greeks. On the contempt in earlier sources, see also B. Isaac, The invention of racism in 
classical antiquity (Princeton, NJ-Oxford 2004) 352-70. 

? On the linguistic policy of the Ptolemies, see E. Crespo, “The linguistic policy of the 
Ptolemaic kingdom, in M.B. Hatzopoulos, Actes du V Congrès international de dialectologie 
grecque (Athens 2007) 35-49. 
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contempt because I am a stranger (8t1 etui BépBapos); and he goes on to say that he does 
not know how to ‘act like a Greek (811 obk énfotapo EAAnvifev).” The meaning of this 
last verb, ‘to play the Greek’ or ‘to act like a Greek’, means something beyond being able 
to speak the language. It is a mixture of behaviour, dress, expression and gesture that 
undoubtedly revealed the ethnic origin of each person.” 

Centuries later, Caracalla barred the ‘strangers’ from entering Alexandria, after 
a massacre that decimated the young male population of the city in order to avoid a 
revolt. However, an edict from 215 CE (PGiss. I 40) tells us that it was the Egyptians 
he wanted to expel, all those who wandered in Alexandria disturbing the city, except for 
pig-dealers, river boatmen, and those who bring reeds to the baths. And he describes 
this people: ‘For genuine Egyptians can easily be recognised among the linen-weavers 
by the speech, which proves them to have assumed the appearance and dress of another 
class; moreover in their mode of life their far from civilised manners reveal them to be 
Egyptian countryfolk.” 

The feeling was mutual: the Egyptian population also showed dislike of the 
newcomers, the dominant Greeks. Under Ptolemy IV Philopator, there was a revolt 
attested by Polybius (V 107, 1-3; XIV 12).% In literary texts, the testimony of the 
Prophecy of the Potter" is interesting. It is a text probably composed in the second century 
BCE, and only parts of a Greek translation of the Demotic original are preserved. The 
story describes the visit of Pharaoh Amenophis to a sanctuary on an island. During his 
visit an envoy is making pots on a kiln, a sacrilege indeed, because of which the pots are 
destroyed and he is dragged before the king. At that moment he pronounces a prophecy 
and dies. He predicts a disaster for Egypt, when it will be invaded by the followers of 


? The interpretation of the verb £\Anvitu in this text is controversial. In general it means ‘to 


speak Greek’ or ‘to act like a Greek’ in the literary texts. For this see W. Peremans, ‘Le bilinguisme 
dans les relations gréco-égyptiennes sous les Lagides, Egypt and the Hellenistic World (Louvain 
1983) 257, and B. Rochette, “Parce que je ne connais pas bien le grec”, P.Col.Zenon I1 66; CdE71 
(1996) 311-16. We prefer the latter meaning for our discussion, since it is also supported by the 
fact that this man could write Greek (although, of course, he could have used an interpreter). 

23 In this case, the sender might not even be Egyptian - in any case he is not Greek — and is 
treated like a barbaros. Other examples include POxy. XLII 3061 (1st cent. CE) where an official 
warns, ‘You know what the Egyptians are like; or POxy. XIV 1681 (3rd cent. CE), where a man is 
afraid his brothers will consider him an ‘inhuman Egyptian’ on account of his long absence from 
the city. 

24 Cassius Dio 78, 22. Historia Augusta, Caracalla 6, 1. 

?5 Translation in Sel Pap. IL, 93. See also Philo, Against Flaccus, 17; Flavius Josephus, Against 
Apion, II 69, for disrespectful descriptions of the Egyptians. 

26 W, Peremans, ‘Ptolémée IV et les Égyptiens, Le monde grec. Hommages à Claire Préaux 
(Brussels 1975) 393-402 ; id., ‘Les révolutions égyptiennes sous les Lagides, Das ptolemäische 
Agypten (Mainz 1978) 39-50. 

7 L. Koenen, ‘The Prophecies of a Potter: A prophecy of world renewal becomes an 
Apocalypse’ in D.H. Samuel (ed.), Proceedings of the Twelfth International Congress of Papyrology 
(Toronto 1970) 249-54; A.B. Lloyd, ‘Nationalist propaganda in Ptolemaic Egypt, Historia 31 


(1982) 33-55. 
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Seth (i.e. the Greeks), and the Sun God will not send an heir until the destruction of 
Alexandria. This text must have been composed around 130 BCE, when two monarchs, 
Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra II, had a fierce confrontation, thus igniting the hope among 
the Egyptians that the invaders would destroy each other and return their land to them. 
The historical meaning of the text was perhaps alive until much later and was copied 
and even translated into Greek as late as the third century CE, as many other works of 
Demotic literature. 

A more personal approach to the conflict can be seen in a petition on papyrus from 
161 CE (UPZ I 8), addressed to the authorities by a man of Greck origin: Ptolemy, 
katoikos of the Memphis Serapaeum, has been abused in the premises of the temple, 
attacked with stones and sticks by a group of Egyptian bandits. 


Gr 51a napevpécewe Tó ve iepóv oxóAcoi ¿pé te Mapa TO “EAANVa civar kaOdnep oi ¿č 
emiPovAris EmtPadAdu_vor tod iv &véAoot 


so that taking this chance they might sack the sanctuary and kill me, because I am 
Greek, plotting to attack me. 


In the same text, Ptolemy mentions a similar case of abuse by those men on Diphilos, 
another Greek in the service of the temple, who was violently attacked and robbed.” 
The confrontation between natives and Greeks, due at least partly to the resentment 
produced by the favourable situation enjoyed by the Greeks, could generate resistance 
to language mixing, a phenomenon observed in modern situations of language contact. 
Language is an important sign of ethnic identity, since it delimits and describes an 
identity in a most obvious way, which is also difficult to fake or emulate.? And in 
this case Egyptian and Greek were two such signs of identity standing face to face, 
one defined in opposition to the other. It has to be said, however, that along the Nile 


28 For reflections on Egyptian literature expressing resistance against Greek domination, 


see D. Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt: Assimilation and resistance (Princeton, NJ 1998) 
238-48. 

# On this text, see Goudriaan, Ethnicity in Ptolemaic Egypt, 52-55, who claims that the 
attackers were not moved by anti-Hellenism, and that this was only an exaggerated argument used 
by Ptolemy for his case. However, I think that only the fact that it was used as an argument proves 
that this feeling existed and that it was likely to be attacked for this reason. But of course neither 
the intensity nor its place in the social sphere can be determined with accuracy. 

30 Te is true that in Egypt we cannot talk about ‘nationality’, a concept linked to historical 
processes that took place much later, and that also has juridical connotations. It is more adequate 
to talk about ‘ethnicity’ In this essay I use the concept of ethnicity with a wider meaning, as defined 
by P. Spoonley, Racism and ethnicity (Oxford 1988) 36: ‘Ethnicity is essentially an identity that 
reflects the cultural experiences and feelings of a particular group: In this scenario, ‘ethnic group’ is 
a collective within a bigger society that shares a number of traits. In Egypt, these groups soon lost 
the racial feature and had rather a social mark. There are studies on language as a mark of social 
position and national identity in the modern world. See for example J.E. Joseph, Language and 
identity: National, ethnic, religious (New York 2004). 
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linguistic situations differ from each other, as they also differ through the centuries, from 
Hellenistic times up to the Arab conquest of Egypt. 

With the arrival of the Romans, the population of Egypt was faced with a new 
invader, a new politically dominant group. The two ethnic groups had by now melted 
into a bilingual society, where integration was variable. 


4. The sources 


In order to understand the linguistic situation described above, it would have been best 
to interview the speakers, as field workers do in modern linguistic research. However, 
this is not possible, and the closest we can get to that form of data is through the written 
sources, where one has to distil the few traces of the peculiarities of expression.*! These 
sources are on the one hand the literary texts, and on the other, the documentary ones. 
The first problem we are faced with is the higher linguistic level found in written texts 
as compared to oral language,” and how written language conceals the most colloquial 
linguistic traits. This is not only true in literary texts, but also in private and public 
documents written on papyrus: official documents are tightly bound to formulary 
language, and some private texts, like letters, often cannot escape the rigidity of formulas. 
It is also important to note that literacy, the capacity to read and write, brings a more 
conscious and attentive approach to language, which avoids deviations and code mixing, 
more typical of a popular linguistic level. 

Of the sources mentioned above, the papyri and ostraca are undoubtedly the richest 
and most direct source for our survey. In any modern collection of this material, one 
can find all kinds of genres in all languages spoken in Egypt: memoranda, school texts, 
contracts of lease, tax-receipts, and all possible documents illustrating human life, each 
of them providing a small detail. In contrast with literary or legal sources, they provide 
valuable information about the administration, education, economy, everyday life, etc. 
The evolution and characteristics of the sociolinguistic situation can also be surveyed 
through accurate analysis of the papyri: a choice of language, orthographic mistakes, 
popular or vulgar expressions can be the only trace we get of the linguistic feeling of the 
speakers, members of a society that spoke at least two majority languages and wrote in 
different graphic systems. 


9 On this, see D.R. Langslow, ‘Approaching bilingualism in corpus languages, in J.N. 


Adams, M. Janse and S. Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society: Language contact and the 
written word (Oxford 2002) 23-51. 

32 And also, of course, the status of this language and how far it is from the actual spoken 
language in the same environment where the text has been written. It is difficult to tell, but still 
it is our only source of information. On this see K. Versteegh, ‘Dead or alive? The status of the 


standard language’ in Adams, Janse and Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society, 52-74, esp. 


57-66. 
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It is true that this remains the written language, which, however, is not a dead 
language, but is ‘part of the linguistic continuum’??? The linguistic situation is reflected 
in the written sources only as the attitude of speakers towards the standard language, 
although sometimes one may regard some exceptions and uses closer to the actual 
spoken language. 


5. Language and script 


Throughout its history, the Egyptian language was a river flowing behind the complex 
evolution of its writing systems. In fact, those writing systems are the mirror that reflects 
the situation of the language. When the Greeks arrived, the script most used among the 
population was Demotic, which had appeared around 700 BCE. It is a graphic evolution 
of hieroglyphs and their cursive version, the hieratic script. In spite of the creation of a 
simplified and easier system, adequate for public documents, the older systems were still 
in use, increasingly restricted to certain special uses. The competition of Greek limited 
the written production in the Egyptian language, which already in the first century of 
our era disappeared from the administration*! and was progressively restricted to the 
temples and the religious sphere.” 

But Egyptian was still in use, in spite of the powerful position of Greek in 
administration and bureaucracy, as well as in the cultural sphere. The period just before 
the disappearance of the Demotic script saw the ‘culmination’ of Demotic literature. In 
the second and third centuries CE in Tebtynis and Soknopaiou Nesos in the Fayyüm, 
numerous copies of works of Demotic literature were produced, often of very high 
quality. 

There are some explanations for the demise of the Demotic script. On the one hand, 
it has been claimed that it was an extremely complicated system, accessible only to a 
reduced part of the population, generally linked to priesthood and administration. 
According to this explanation, the hieroglyphic, but also the Demotic script were victims 
of their own complexity The increasing number of bad scribes is very much related to 
this problem. The declining quality of the training of scribes brought about the increase 
of the use of Greek, which also became a reason for the decrease of the use and learning 
of Demotic. 


55 Ibid., 74. 

3 RS. Bagnall, Egypt in late antiquity (Princeton, NJ 1993) 237; N. Lewis, "Ihe demise of 
the Demotic document: When and why, JEA 79 (1993) 276-81. 

35 PRein.Cent. 5, from the year 95/6 AD, from Soknopaiou Nesos, establishes the 
conditions required for the scribes of the temple. It has to be taken into account that the teaching 
of Egyptian writing emanated from temples, unlike the teaching of Greck, which was linked to 
schools: H. Maehler, ‘Die griechische Schule im ptolemaischen Agypten’, Egypt and the Hellenistic 
world (Leuven 1983) 191-203, 192-93, 196-97. 

36 J. Quaegebeur, “The study of Egyptian proper names in Greek transcription: Problems 
and perspectives, Onoma 18 (1974) 405. 
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On the other hand, the Roman government imposed the use of Greek in public 
documents, and this ultimately brought about the downfall of Demotic and reduced its 
field of action to the temple sphere. 

Another factor that needs to be taken into consideration is the first attempts 
at writing Egyptian with an alphabet based on the Greek one. This new method of 
transcription had a great advantage over the older systems because it is much easier to 
learn and consequently accessible to a greater part of the population. This phenomenon 
soon became linked to the newly born Egyptian Christianity and the Christianisation 
of the Nile Valley, while the other two writing systems continued but were now linked 
to the survival of the old religion. 

Roger Bagnall has offered the most convincing explanation for this." He relates 
the demise of Demotic with the progressive loss of power and influence of Egyptian 
religion. The temples, together with their staff, celebrations, belongings and scripts, 
suffered increasing decadence from the first- through the third century CE. 

Any example of Egyptian script from that moment on is only marginal and 
exceptional, although those instances are interesting as manifestations of linguistic 
or ethnic identity. Already in the fifth century CE, the pagan elite did not know the 
hierogyphic writing system, which, moreover, had become an even more complicated 
and entangled system over the centuries, to the point of becoming an indecipherable 
series of signs.? It had lost its practical side to the benefit of the religious power that this 
writing system had always had — its name literally means ‘sacred script: As an example 
of this, Horapollon, a Hellenised Egyptian, wrote his Hieroglyphica, explaining the 
symbolic value of hieroglyphs, and showing that he was completely ignorant of the 
original meaning and essence of the signs and the system.” 

Being thus restricted to the religious sphere, the hieroglyphs developed and 
reinforced their religious and symbolic value, while their meaning and practical use as 
a writing system progressively disappeared and increasingly fewer people could read 
or write them. An example of this new situation is a papyrus from the Roman period 
containing a false Book of the Dead, written with false hieroglyphs, of which the real 
value was not important any more, but their essence and religious value were just enough 
to convey a special power to the papyrus.“ There are also examples of false hieratic, used 
on sarcophagi in the Roman period. The real meaning of the script, here also, was less 
important than the religious power that it was believed to have. 

Damascius, the last neoplatonic philosopher of the sixth century, wrote biographies 
of philosophers, among whom Isidorus. In fr. 174 he provides an interesting example of 


37 RS. Bagnall, ‘Combat ou vide: christianisme et paganisme dans l'Égypte romaine 


tardive, Ktema 13 (1988) 285-96. 

38 On hieroglyphs in late antiquity, see Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt, 248-56. 

3 But see Clement of Alexandria, Stromata (V, 4, 20-21), where he exhibits more 
knowledge on the topic. 

^ N3103; see N. Bosson and S.H. Aufrère (eds), Égyptes... Légyptien et le copte (Montpellier 
1999) 181, 192, and fig. 1. 
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the above-mentioned phenomenon: the miraculous appearance of secret signs on the 
shroud of Heraiscus, treated as proof of the religious power of Egyptian script.f! 

The identification of the hieroglyphic and hieratic writing systems with the remains 
of pagan religiosity is so strong that later, in the fourth and fifth centuries, there was a 
furious attack against hieroglyphs in a literary piece written in the circles of the abbot 
Shenute.*” 

The last hieroglyphic inscription preserved was inscribed on the temple of Isis in 
Philai in 394 CE, and the latest Demotic text preserved is a graffito in the same temple 
from 452 CE, both attesting a cult to the goddess in spite of Theodosius’s edict of 391 
against pagan cults. 

The Egyptian language began to be written with alphabetic characters already in the 
first century of our era.? There are some examples of attempts to use the Greek alphabet 
for names even earlier, but its use was not standarised until the third to fourth centuries, 
when it was mainly used for the translation of the Bible and other Christian writings, as 
a vehicle of Christianisation. 

But this conversion had a long development: it started with the transcription of 
personal names, or even sometimes prayers on mummy labels.“ Later on, entire texts 
were transcribed in this alphabetic system derived from the Greek, which had been 
progressively adapted to the needs of the new language. These first texts are known 
as ‘Old Coptic;? used mostly for magical texts in a still unstandardised phase. These 
magical texts — only non-Christian texts — required special attention in their copy, since 
a wrong pronunciation of a spell could yield a result opposite to the one desired.* For 
this reason, a more complete phonological notation was needed, and the Greek alphabet 
was perfect for this. With the addition of some extra Demotic signs for sounds alien to 
Greek, and thus not part of the Greek alphabet, a new writing system was introduced 
and tested. This new system did not immediately replace Demotic, but only progressively, 
and both co-existed for a while. After the use of Demotic was discontinued in public 
documents, some use remained in personal graffitti in non-Christian circles. Christianity 


^! Fr 174: adrika quri kaceAáuneco navrayñ tHv owSdévwv ånóppnta Siaypéupata, kai 


nepi AVTA kaBEwpäTO paouátwv etór Oszonpentfi EMIdEIKVUVTWV Tv WuXNV Évapy@, Motos dpa Osoig 
£yeyóvei ovvéotioc. See P. Athanassiadi, ‘Persecution and response in late paganism: The evidence 
of Damascius, Journal of Hellenic Studies 113 (1993) 1-29; Frankfurter, Religion in Roman Egypt, 
253. 


? DW. Young, ‘A monastic invective against Egyptian hieroglyphs; in Studies presented to 


Hans Jakob Polotsky (Beacon Hill, MA 1981) 348-60. 


5 Onthe Coptic alphabet, and if it was Christians or Gnostics who created it, see J. Vergote, 


Grammaire copte (Louvain 1973) Ib, 14. 
44 J. Quaegebeur, ‘Mummy labels: An orientation, in PBatav., 254. 
45 See J. Quaegebeur, ‘De la préhistoire de l'écriture copte, Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 
13 (1982) 125-36; H. Satzinger, ‘Die altkoptischen Texte’ in P. Nagel (ed.), Graeco- Coptica (Halle 
1984) 137-47. 


4 The alphabet allowed a more complete transcription of the Egyptian population, and 


this was crucial for the study of dialects. 
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soon adopted the new alphabet for translating the Bible and religious texts and for the 
Christianisation of Egypt. 


6. Bilingualism and the spread of literacy 


The Egyptian population was mixed not only in ethnic origin, but also in religious creed 
and language. The level of language mixing and of bilingualism among the speakers was 
as heterogeneous as the population. 

The data about bilingualism and literacy in Egypt come exclusively from written 
sources, as in any historical society. The study of such situations in modern linguistics 
includes personal interviews with living speakers, understood as being representative of a 
whole community of speakers. Field work performed in this way is impossible for ancient 
societies, and written texts are the last and only witness of a multicultural, multilingual 
Egypt. 


This limitation creates two obstacles that hinder the analysis of texts. On the one 


hand, access to literacy and education in general? 


was limited to a small portion of the 
population, and written texts are a testimony only for them. The illiterate probably mixed 
languages more vividly. On the other hand, most of the documents we have access to 
were very formulaic, and the constant use of administrative or juridical formulae, which 
often had along life without undergoing any changes, considerably reduced the freedom 
of speech of those who were writing the documents. 

The third limitation is the fact that we cannot identify the speaker through the 
preserved testimonies. It is impossible to know if the writer was mainly a speaker 
of Greek or of Egyptian, if he was literate or illiterate, or whether he was using an 
interpreter. Anthroponyms are of little help in assessing the ethnic or linguistic origin 
of the writer, since names of different origins often appear in the same family, and also 
many men used double names, an Egyptian one at home and a Greek one in society. 
An interesting example for this problem of Egyptian anthroponymy is a second-century 
letter,* in which the writer asks the ‘reader’ to read and translate the letter to the women 
it is addressed to. Being Egyptian, the women needed the letter to be translated from 
Greek for them, but the remarkable thing in this affair is that their names were Greek, 
Zosime and Rhodous, just like that of the sender, Ptolemaios. 


^? On literacy, see A.E. Hanson, ‘Ancient illiteracy, in M. Beard et al. (eds), Literacy in the 


Roman World, Journal of Roman Archaeology suppl. 3 (Ann Arbor, MI 1991) 159-98; WV. 
Harris, Ancient literacy (Cambridge 1989); K. Hopkins, ‘Conquest by book; in ibid., 133-58; 
A.K. Bowman and G. Woolf (eds), Literacy and power in the ancient world (Cambridge 1994); 
E. Wipszycka, ‘Le degré d’alphabetisation en Egypte byzantine, Revue des études augustiniennes 
30 (1984) 279-96, reprinted in her Études sur le christianisme dans l'Égypte de l'antiquité tardive 
(Rome 1996) 107-29. 

^ A., Bülow-Jacobsen and V.P. McCarren (eds), ‘P.Haun. 14, P.Mich. 679 and P.Haun. 15. 
A re-edition, ZPE 58 (1985) 71-79. 
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In spite of all the above limitations, the papyri and ostraka of Graeco-Roman Egypt 
are the only source that can help us understand this extremely complex and interesting 
situation.” 

There is already evidence for bilingualism? in Egypt, as well as for the activity of 
translators (£punveic)?! before the Ptolemaic period. Herodotus (II 154) mentions them 
in the fifth century BCE and explains that they are the descendants of the children who 
learnt Greek with the Hellenomemphites. With the conquest of Alexander, Hellenisation 
penetrated differently in various parts of the Nile Valley, and also differently in urban 
and rural areas. The places where mercenaries of the Macedonian army received plots 
of land were the first territories with mixed populations, since they attracted workers 
from both origins. One such area is the Fayyüm. In those melting-pots, Greeks were 
Egyptianised, learnt Egyptian, and familiarised themselves with Egyptian deities, while 
Egyptians were Hellenised, learnt the Greek language, and received important influences 
in their literary production.” Both intermarriage and proximity granted a certain level 
of bilingualism, so that we can be sure that there were practically no monolinguals. 

Bilingualism was very profuse mostly in cities and among the population of Egyptian 
origin. High-class Greeks despised the Egyptian language as much as the culture, and 
did not consider it worth making the effort to learn it.? However, as has been said above, 
proximity, mixed marriages, commercial transactions and the like were cause of some 
exchange and language mixture. In some regions the impact of Greek was less felt. The 


4 I consider that ‘Egyptian Greek’ literary writers like Philo, Manetho, etc. are not 


representative of the Egyptian Greek dialect. On the one side, most of these writers tend to avoid 
deviations from pure Greek or even write in Attic Greek; on the other hand, texts like that of 
Manetho, which would be very interesting to study, have come down to us through indirect 
tradition. Translations from Egyptian texts, like the above-mentioned Prophecy of the Potter, 
or the Eye of the Sun, etc. present a different situation, since they are examples of ‘translation 


Greek’. 


5? W, Peremans, ‘Uber die Zweisprachigkeit im ptolemäischen Ägypten; in H. Braunert 


(ed.), Studien zur Papyrologie und antiken Wirtschafisgeschichte F. Oertel zum achtzigsten 
Geburtstag gewidmet (Bonn 1964) 49-60; id., ‘Le bilinguisme dans les relations Gréco-Egyptiennes 
sous les Lagides’, 253-80; B. Rochette, ‘Grecs et Latins face aux langues étrangères. Contribution à 
l'étude de la diversité linguistique dans l'antiquité classique’ Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire 
73 (1995) 5-16; P. Fewster, ‘Bilingualism in Roman Egypt, in Adams, Janse and Swain (eds), 
Bilingualism in ancient society, 220-45. 

5! W, Peremans, ‘Les hermeneis dans l'Égypte gréco-romaine;, in G. Grimm, H. Heinen 
and E. Winter (eds), Das rômisch-byzantinische Agypten (Mainz 1983) 11-17; B. Rochette, 
‘Traducteurs et traductions dans l'Égypte gréco-romaine” CAE 69 (1994) 313-22. 


52 The Petubastis story, for example, seems to have Greek influence, interpreted as an 


adaptation of the jad to the Egyptian environment. On this and other Demotic literary works, 
see M. Depauw, A companion to Demotic studies, Papyrologica Bruxellensia 28 (Brussels 1997) 
85-103. 

55 Rochette, ‘Traducteurs et traductions’; id., ‘Sur le bilinguisme dans l'Égypte gréco- 
romaine, CdE 71 (1996) 153-68. Polybius (V 83) states that Ptolemy IV resourced to an 


interpreter in his address to the Egyptian phalanx of his army. 
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further South, the stronger the presence of Egyptian.™ The resistance of Egyptian there 
was such that even much later we have evidence of monolingual speakers in the Thebaid, 
with prestigious examples like Pachomius of Tabennesi. 

The levels of bilingualism — and literacy — among the population of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt are difficult to assess. Bilingualism must not be understood as a situation of 
perfect proficiency in two languages in every sphere of the speaker’s life. This would be 
perfect bilingualism, which is the rarest case of all. In Egypt, as in many past and modern 
societies, there were many different levels of bilingualism. In modern societies these levels 
have been described as follows: (1) at the basic level stands the monolingual speaker 
who knows at least a minimum of expressions in the other language; (2) secondly, an 
immigrant (in Egypt it would be the case of the natives) who learns the ‘lite’ language 
just enough to fit into the social and economic mechanisms; (3) thirdly, a speaker who 
has been immersed and trained since childhood in a second language; (4) a speaker who 
has parents from different linguistic origins, and who has learnt both languages during 
his or her upbringing; (5) lastly, a perfect bilingual, who has no difficulty expressing 
himself in both languages. 

The first kind, the monolinguals, existed in both ethnic groups in Egypt. Many of the 
Greeks in the cities did not learn Egyptian, but must have understood some expressions 
due to proximity. There were also Egyptian monolinguals, especially in the chora and 
also in the south.” The cases of Pachomius or Saint Anthony, for example, bear strong 
indication that many natives remained un-Hellenised, as do the subscriptions of Demotic 
translations of Greek texts, like the bilingual receipts from Zenon archive.” In court 
trials, declarations often needed translation by official interpreters. A good example is 
POxy. 1I 237, a transcript of court proceedings from 133 CE, where the epistrategus 
Paconius Felix needs to use a translator for the interrogation of a witness who did not 
know Greek.” All those monolinguals knew at least some expressions in the second 
language, so they belong in the first group described. 

The following two categories can be illustrated by the case of the tax collectors in 
Upper Egypt. Their imperfect knowledge of Greek declension indicates that their use 


54 PBour. 9, 8-11 isa hexamartyros testament, i.e., signed by six witnesses, from second- 


century BCE Pathyris, south of Thebes. From the six witnesses, four are Egyptian and sign in their 
language, probably because there were no more available witnesses who could sign in Greek. See 
H.C. Youtie, ‘YIIOTPADETY?, the social impact of illiteracy in Graeco-Roman Egypt, ZPE 17 


(1975) 201-21. 


55 Fewster, ‘Bilingualism in Roman Egypt, 237, quotes C. Hoffmann, An introduction to 


bilingualism (London 1991) 16-17, for these five cases with examples from the modern world. 


56 Peremans, ‘Le bilinguisme dans les relations gréco-égyptiennes, 262. 


7 — POxy. 3617 (3rd cent. CE), for example, is a description of a runaway slave, who is said 


not to know Greek, ‘EAAnvioti ur] ioc. 


55  Peremans, ‘Le bilinguisme dans les relations gréco-égyptiennes, 268. 


5 More examples are PSI XIII 1326, BGU VII 1567b, PCol. inv. 181 + 182, PThead. 14, 
23, 33. See Youtie, ‘YIIOTPADEY >’ 205. 
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of the language was just enough to finish their work and report to their superiors.? The 
Narmouthis texts present a slightly more advanced level of bilingualism. There is at least 
an attempt at Greek education. In urban areas, all Egyptians working in the central 
administration needed to write and speak Greek at an advanced level to be able to fulfil 
their tasks correctly. They illustrate the third level described. 

A text like SB I 5117, of 55 CE, illustrates the incapacity to write, but not to speak. 
The scribe signs on behalf of a person who ‘cannot write Greek, but only Egyptian’ (1a 
TO ur] eidévar abtòv ypáuuata EAAnviKd. &AA& AiyUrtia ypáoei). We cannot tell whether 
this man could speak Greek correctly, in spite of his declaring that he could not write 
it. 

Some documents illustrate the proficiency of some scribes to write the Greek 
language, but not in an absolutely perfect way. For example, a document from the 
Fayyüm, from 11 CE (SB I 5231), a translation from Egyptian into Greek that has been 
made as perfectly as possible (kat& tò 8vvaxóv), features some untranslated terms that 
have simply been left in the original language and transliterated into Greek characters. 
This can be interpreted as the product of a speaker who knows the second language 
almost perfectly, but is lacking some expressions and terms. 

The fourth level is that of bilingual speakers coming closer to perfection. Dionysos, 
son of Cephalas in the second century CE, is a man originating probably from the 
Egyptian population, and a competent scribe in both languages and scripts. Many civil 
servants in high positions in the Greek administration must have had a similar level as 
that of Dionysos.” 

These few examples show that the linguistic situation in Roman Egypt shared 
some of the characteristics described for modern societies. Our information is very 
fragmentary, however, and this type of analysis is all we can perform in our attempt to 
grasp the situation. 


7. Learning Greek or Demotic as a second language 


Instruction in Greek in schools was not limited to the Greek population in the 
metropoleis. It also extended to the Egyptian population, even in the chora. As I have 
said above, many Egyptians had already learnt Greek in the seventh century BCE to use 
in commercial transactions and also with visitors so as to act as guides of some sort. In 
the Ptolemaic period, learning Greek became a necessity in order to find a space in the 
country’s economy. In this way, the bilingual population grew, and eventually mixed 
into the Greek population. These natives often had a Greek name besides their own 


80 Fewster, ‘Bilingualism in Roman Egypt, 230, 238-39. 


9  Boswinkel and Pestman, Les archives privées de Dionysios. 


98  Deremans, ‘Le bilinguisme dans les relations gréco-égyptiennes, 269. 


6 On language and ethnicity see Bagnall, Egypt in late antiquity, 203-51. 
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Egyptian name, each of them used respectively in the social and the family sphere. As 
mentioned above, the Fayyüm is an example of an area where bilingualism had a strong 
development. We have very interesting philological evidence to illustrate this, for example 
in bilingual contracts of sale, first written in Demotic and then translated into Greek. 
There are also Greek documents featuring subscriptions in Demotic. These examples 
attest the existence of a bilingual scribal practice and show that at least a portion of the 
population made the effort to learn to write and speak Greek. The production of these 
scribes is as heterogeneous as the levels they reached in their mastery of the language. 
Some of the texts unveil the peculiarities of the Greek spoken by the scribes. 

After its discontinuation in the administration, the Demotic script continued to 
be used in the religious sphere, related to the temples. Religion had great significance 
throughout Egyptian society, including aspects such as divination, the funerary, 
medicine, and so on. The teaching of Demotic writing was linked to the temple, and 
not to schools as Greek was. The increasing reduction of the sphere of action of this 
writing system ended up in its being confined to the temples, precisely the place from 
where it emanated. 

Egyptians learning Greek often reached a high level of proficiency and thus many 
documents produced by them cannot be distinguished from documents produced 
by native speakers of Greek, since one cannot identify divergences from the correct 
language. The signs that would indicate an Egyptian scribe are usually orthographic 
mistakes that show an alternative pronounciation influenced by the mother tongue, 
or morphological and syntactic mistakes due to a defective knowledge of the language. 
The use of the brush instead of the calamus is another important fact in identifying an 
Egyptian scribe: the brush was traditional in Egypt, while the calamus was later brought 
in by the Greeks.” The use of the typical Egyptian writing tool, the brush, in a Greek 
document, means that the scribe is most probably Egyptian. This, however, affects only 
a small number of documents and within a short period of time. 

A first example of Egyptians learning Greek is an ostrakon from Thebes (O.Meyer 
83), where a pupil has written his name, Kametis, clearly Egyptian, while making his 
first steps in writing the Greek alphabet. There is also school material in the ostraka 


64 The study of mummy labels contributes greatly to this matter. They show that natives 


were often bilingual, and offer double names. See Quaegebeur, ‘Mummy labels: An orientation, 


244. 


65 For example, there are traces of a characteristic feature of Fayyumic, the reduction of the 


sounds /r/ and /I/ to only one, /1/ (lambdacism). There are orthographic mistakes that denounce 
this special pronunciation of the area. 

$6 Maehler, ‘Die griechische Schule; 192-93, 196-97. 

On Egyptian scribes and their practice in writing Greek, see W. Clarysse, “Egyptian 
scribes writing Greek CdE 68 (1993) 186-201, where he studies the use of the calamus and the 
reed pen. On these tools, see W.J. Tait, ‘Rush and reed: The pens of Egyptian and Greek scribes; 
Proceedings of the XVIIIth International Congress of Papyrology, vol. 2 (Athens 1986) 477-81; 
J. Sosin and J.G. Manning, ‘Palaeography and bilingualism: P.Duk. inv. 320 and 675; CdE 78 
(2003) 202-10. 
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from Medinet Madi, Narmouthis,% from the second-third century, found in a temple 
consecrated to a goddess. The texts — written by Egyptian scribes? — are in Demotic 
and Greek,” and often also bilingual. These texts also illustrate the phenomenon of 
code-switching, where the speaker alternates his or her use of two languages either by 
using words from one in the other, or simply by changing from one to the other. This 
phenomenon is frequent in spoken language, but much rarer in written evidence. In the 
Narmoutis texts, moreover, there is also ‘script-switching’: the Egyptian texts are written 
in Demotic, running right to left, but whenever a Greek word is inserted, the direction 
of the writing changes, since Greek runs left to right. 

Mummy labels”! are one more example of the use of Greek by Egyptian priests. This 
is again the sphere of the funerary, deeply linked to religion. These labels are small pieces 
of wood - though other materials are possible — generally pierced on one side in order 
to be fitted with a cord. They often feature bilingual texts written with ink or carved. 
Their minimal content was the name of the deceased, though often one finds also the age 
at death, place of origin, occupation, date of death, and even a small funerary prayer to 
Osiris. The labels were bilingual probably for practical reasons, to avoid problems during 
transportation. The question whether they were produced by the same scribe or by two 
different ones is not entirely clear. Sometimes there are signs like the ductus and the 
uniformity of writing that point to a single scribe. Moreover, these texts are very useful 
evidence for the study of double names and how the transcription system worked.” 

The opposite case, that of bilingualism in the population of Greek origin, is rare 
but not absent. As already mentioned, mixed marriages were an important source of 
bilingualism. An example of a Greek learning Egyptian is that of a mid-second-century 
BCE letter,” addressed by a mother or a wife to a son or husband, to congratulate him 
for his learning to write in Egyptian characters: 


685 E. Bresciani and R. Pintaudi, "Textes démotico-grecs et gréco-démotiques des ostraca 


de Medinet Madi: un problème de bilinguisme’ in S.P. Vleeming (ed.), Aspects of Demotic 
lexicography (Louvain 1987) 123-26; R. Pintaudi and PJ. Sijpesteijn, ‘Ostraka di contenuto 
scolastico provenienti da Narmuthis, ZPE 76 (1989) 85-92; O.Narm.; S. Pernigotti, ‘Qualche 
osservazioni sugli ostraka di Medinet Madi’, Da Ercolano all'Egitto: ricerche varie di papirologia, 
ed. M. Capasso, Papyrologica Lupiensia 7 (Lecce 1998) 117-30. 

9 S, Donadoni, ‘Il greco di un sacerdote di Narmuthis, Acme 8 (1955) 73-83. The scribes 
are identified as Egyptian and their use of Greek is that of a second language. 

7 On this archive, see P. Gallo, 'Ostraca Demotici da Medinet Madi’ Egitto e Vicino Oriente 
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TuvOavopevyn pavOdver oe AiyúntTia ypáuuata ovvexáprv ooi kai Euavtt, Sti VÜV ye 
napayevôuevos eig trv TOA S1ddEeIg napa toAovfiu iatpoKAvotnt và naðápia Kal 
Éteic Épodiov elc tò yfjpag. 


When I heard that you were learning to write Egyptian I rejoiced for your sake and for 
mine too, because now, when you move back to the city, you will teach the slaves of the 


medical school of Faloubetis, and you will have an income until you are old. 


The practice of writing Egyptian was taught in temples. The case presented in this 
papyrus proves that Greeks learnt it occasionally as adults. The addressee mentions the 
advantages of learning Egyptian and how useful it was in connection with the practice 
of medicine. The school of medicine, however, was probably linked to the temple too. 
Despite the uncertainties in the interpretation of this letter, it seems clear that this is the 
case of someone who probably belonged to a mixed family or was in fact Greek, and was 
learning Egyptian in connection with the study of medicine.” 

The field of dream divination was also the place for Demotic. It was also a religious 
activity. An example of this linguistic speciality is a third-century CE letter (Chr Wilck. 
50, PCair Goodspeed 3) wherein Ptolemy writes to Achilles to tell him about his ‘vision’ 
and he introduces his description of the dream by saying:” 


čõočév uot kai nepi Tod ópápatoç diacapñvai cot, Ünwç Sv vpónov oi Əzoí oe ofbaoiv. 
Alyurtioti 5€ ónéypoua dtws &xpipos eiðs. 


It seemed convenient to me to tell you about my dream, in order that you understand 
how the gods know you. I have written it below in Egyptian so that you understand 
it clearly. 


These two last cases prove the association of Demotic with two fields of Egyptian 
religion, medicine and oniromancy, even for Greek speakers. 

In spite of the scarcity of the evidence and the uncertainties concerning the 
interpretation of the texts, it can be concluded that in Ptolemaic Egypt and during the 
first centuries of Roman rule the Egyptian language in Demotic script was actively used 
in the spheres of family and religion, especially in the temples, and for activities such 
as the practice of medicine and oniromancy. The native population was Hellenised 
within the limits of necessity, but soon the interaction between both populations 
created increasingly strong links and it is reasonable to think that at least a portion of 
the population was completely bilingual. Clearly, the lower classes intermarried, giving 


74 The Greek and Egyptian medical traditions kept separate from each other, although it is 


no surprise that the Egyptian tradition would call the attention of a Greek doctor. 

75 There are dreams told by Greeks in Demotic, like P. dem. Bologna 3173, although it is 
not completely clear who produced this particular text. Apollonius, someone close to Ptolemy, the 
katoikos of the Serapeum at Memphis, mentioned above, could have been the author of these four 


dream descriptions. See Goudriaan, Ethnicity in Ptolemaic Egypt, 44-45. 
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birth to bilingual families. It is difficult, however, to assess their linguistic situation, since 
the lower classes did not leave as much written evidence. 


8. Christianity 


The traditional Egyptian writing systems, as has been claimed above, were linked to 
conventional Egyptian religion. The rise of Coptic facilitated the spread of Christianity 
together with literacy in the Nile Valley. 

One of the characteristics of Coptic as compared to the previous phases of the 
Egyptian language is the lexical impact of Greek. Terminology referring not only to 
religion and philosophy but also to everyday life entered the language, adding to the 
few words that had been filtering into the Egyptian language during the long period of 
intense contact. These terms were basically used for new realities and products previously 
unknown by the Egyptians. This can also be said about the lexical interference in the 
direction from Egyptian to Greek.” 

Christianity initially spread in Egypt through the Greek cities, like Alexandria; 
hence Greek was an adequate vehicle. However, Christianisation further up the Nile 
brought about the translations of the Sacred Scriptures and other Christian texts into 
the native language. Coptic then acquired stability and importance, especially later on, 
after the council of Chalcedon in 451 CE. Language became not only an instrument of 
Christianisation, but also a sign of identity." 

Undoubtedly the Egyptians had a strong temperament and ethnic identity, which 
allowed the preservation of their culture and language beyond the Arab conquest of 
Egypt. Their identity as Christians was also marked by this spirit. This population had 
survived and preserved their signs of identity in adversity, under the Greek and Roman 
domination, and later on, under the Arabs. The strong opposition to the Chalcedonian 
dogma was supported by many centuries of hostility and the development of a very 
special kind of religiosity. 

Within this frame of Egyptian Christianity there is a remarkable development, that 
of asceticism and monasticism in the deserts. In the Thebaid, where this phenomenon 
knew its greatest extension, the language generally spoken in the monastic establishments 
was Coptic. 

The magnitude of the monastic development along the Nile attracted the attention 
of Christians from all over the Mediterranean, and brought a constant flow of visitors. 
Among the most distinguished are Jerome, Melania, Evagrius, Rufinus and Egeria. 
Some of them also acted as vehicles for the literary texts produced in the monastic 
establishments to exceed the limits of Egypt and reach all areas of the empire, translated 
into Latin and Greek. 


7é Torallas Tovar, ‘Egyptian lexical interference, 143-78; ead., “The context of loanwords 


in Egyptian Greek’ 
7 "T Orlandi, ‘A history of Coptic literature’ in B.A. Pearson and J.A. Goehring (eds), The 
roots of Egyptian Christianity (Philadelphia 1986) 69. 
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Linguistic situation in the monasteries 


Now I shall turn to the situation of these ascetic communities and their interaction with 
visitors. What was the situation of Coptic in this environment? The demise of Demotic 
first in adminstrative documents and then increasingly in other forms of private and 
literary documents gave a predominant position to Greek as the only language of 
administration and the predominant one in all forms of written communication. The 
rise of Coptic in the fourth century did not replace Greek in the administration, but it 
did begin by becoming stronger in private letters and in literature related to the Christian 
communities. When Coptic becomes visible in the written sources, the sociolinguistic 
situation can be assessed at least with some degree of plausibility. 

Bilingualism was a much appreciated quality, according to the literary sources. It was 
not scarce, although not extensive throughout the population. Hierakas of Leontopolis, 
the first Coptic exegete, was bilingual. According to Epiphanios of Salamis,’”* he 
interpreted the Creation in Greek and Coptic. His works, unfortunately, have not been 
preserved, and we cannot know whether this assertion is correct. 

The Historia Monachorum in Aegypto (VI, 3) describes as a remarkable exception the 
capacity of the monk Theonas to speak three languages: 


nenaideuto ÕÈ ó &vr|p tpirAñ cv SiaAgEewv xépriri Ev te EAANviKois Kal "Poouaikot Kai 
Aiyuntiakois dvayvaOpaow, kaËGG kai Tapa MOAADV kai Nap’adtob Exetvou éuáOoyev. 


This man had been educated in reading three languages, Greek, Latin and Coptic, as 


we learnt from many and also from him. 


The description in literary texts of the knowledge of languages as something remarkable 
means that in fact most of the monks were monolingual.” This was one of the reasons 
why all books relevant to the church were translated into Coptic. However, there is 
still the question of visitors, and the need to know languages so as to communicate with 
them, as well as to have sections in monasteries especially designed to receive foreigners 
and serve their needs. 

In the social structure of monasticism and within the master-disciple relationship, 
communication of knowledge played a central role, as attested by the importance 
and spread of the Apophthegmata Patrum, a collection of oral wisdom aphorisms that 
ultimately were put down in writing in different languages and recensions. This jump 
to a less intellectual position, from Scripture to orality, is the discovery of the ‘genuine 
book’, that is, the heart of the monk. The new philology is an intellectual experience 
and research of the movements of the heart and its strategies against the snares placed 


78 


43. 
79 See also Historia Monachorum VIII, 62. 


80 A. Boud'hors, ‘L'écriture, la langue et les livres, LArt Copte en Egypte. 2000 ans de 
Christianisme (Paris 2000) 54; S. Torallas Tovar, Gramática de Copto Sahidico (Madrid 2001) 22. 
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by the devil.?! The languages of this ‘book’ are those closer to the heart of the monk, i.e. 
Oriental languages: Greek, Coptic, Syriac. In this situation, where orality had acquired 
such importance, we have to suppose there was a new need to learn different languages. 

There is an interesting illustration of this in the Pachomian corpus. In the 
Paralipomena pachomiana 27,” Pachomius, the founder of cenobitic monasticism, who 
only knew Coptic from birth, miraculously acquired the knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
A Latin-speaking visitor wanted to speak to him: 


oùk EBovAETO ó PwHAiosg tà tfjg kapóíag abtod TANUMEANPATA Ovrérépou eineiv TH 
ueyéAo. 


The Roman did not want to tell the Great [Pachomius] the sins of his heart through 


someone else. 


Pachomius then retired for prayer and asked God for the knowledge of languages so as 
to be able to attend to this visitor: 


xai ¿mì pas tpeig npoosuxouévou avtod Kal toAA& napakaAo0vrog TOV OEdv nepi 
tovtov, PVW EK Tod ovpavod KatenéuPOn Ev t xeipt adrod th Sea wo &rotóMov 
XGptivov yeypaupévov’ xai d&vayvobs avto čuaðev nacóv tæv yAWwoodv tas Aa. 
Kai d6€av dvanéupas tH ratpi kai TH VIG kai và aytw mvebuati, HETA xapac ueyáAng 
Épxevoi npòç tov adeAgov £keivov: kai péato avt@ diradgyeobar Kai EAANvioti kai 
Pwyatoti dntatotws, Hote Tov ddeAPov akovoavta Aéyet nepi Tod ueyáAov Sti TÉVTAG 
on£pBáAAet tovs oxoAaotiKovs eic trv didAEKToV. 


And for three hours he prayed and besought God, and suddenly a small epistle written 
on papyrus fell down from Heaven into his right hand. He read it and learnt to speak 
all languages. Glorifying God, the Son and the Holy Spirit, with great joy he went to 
that brother and started to speak to him in Greek and Latin with great accuracy, so 
that the brother, after listening to him, said that the Great [Pachomius] overcame all 
the scholars in the language. 


The miraculous acquisition of languages is but an anecdote. It attests at least the necessity 
to speak different languages as a means of communication with the ever-growing flow 
of visitors. Other texts, like the glossaries and the conversation manuals, are the genuine 
reflection of reality, since they represent the tools used for mutual understanding. 
These documents did not arise in monastic environments, but it is reasonable to think 


81 P, Brown, The body and society: Men, women and sexual renunciation in Early Christianity 


(New York 1988) 229. 


* FE, Halkin, Le corpus athénien de Saint Pachéme, avec une traduction française par André- 


Jean Festugière (Geneva 1982) 89. 


$ For a trilingual (Greck-Latin- Coptic) conversation manual, see PBerol. 10582, edited 


by W. Schubart, ‘Ein lateinisch-griechisch-koptisches Gesprachbuch’, Ko 13 (1913) 27-38. 
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that many of them were used precisely by travellers to the monasteries and pilgrims.” 


The knowledge of some Egyptian terms in the monastic literature produced outside 
Egypt is a token of the interaction of these monastic establishments with the rest of 
the Mediterranean through those travellers. Jerome, who did not know Coptic, was 
nevertheless in contact with Egyptian monks.? In his twenty-second epistle, addressed 
to Eustochium, a young girl who was about to enter a community of virgins, he gives 
her some basics about monasticism in general, detailing among other things the three 
kinds of monks to be found in Egypt. The first two are referred to in the vernacular 
language: cenobites are the sauhes (from Coptic Cooye, ‘to gather’), and the other 
type, considered despicable by Jerome, are the remnuoth (‘lonely man’ = uovaxóc, from 
Coptic *PMNOYWT). 

John Cassian also visited Egypt and the monastic establishments, and refers to 
Egyptian terms in his works: for example, athera, a cereal porridge (Conlatio 15, 10, 
1);% baucalis, some kind of bottle (Institutes 4, 16, 1); embrimium, a pillow (Conlatio 
1, 23, 4). He always specifies that these terms were used in Egypt. He has not adopted 
them as loan-words, but has learnt them in a polyglott environment. It has to be taken 
into account that many Egyptian words were already part of the vocabulary of Egyptian 
Greek, thus not perceived as foreign by the speakers of Greek.” 

As mentioned above, there was an organised service of interpreters and translators 
in Egypt," attested by Herodotus as early as the fifth century BCE. This service was not 
only aimed at travellers, but also used in the everyday life and administration of this 
bilingual population. 

There is evidence about interpreters in the monastic environment, specialised in 
communication with the newcomers and visitors and the faithful. Saint Anthony, father 
of anachoretic asceticism, according to some sources, apparently did not speak Greek, 
but only Coptic: ‘tñ Aiyurtiakfi pwvi (Athanasius, Vita Antonii, 16, 1), and often used 
the help of interpreters in his relationship with disciples and other monks. The Vita 
Antonii by Athanasius explains that he spoke through interpreters: £Aeye 51 Epunvéws 


84 A. Bataille, ‘Les glossaires gréco-latins sur papyrus, Recherches de Papyrologie 4 (1967) 


68-90 ; J. Kramer, Glossaria bilinguia in papyris et membranis reperta, Pap.Texte und Abh. 13 


(Bonn 1983). 


5 Heisin fact responsible for the spread of the Pachomian corpus (the monastic rule and 


other works) through his translation into Latin. See P.B. Albers, $. Pachomii Abbatis Tabennensis 
Regulae Monasticae, Florilegium Patristicum 16 (Bonn 1923); A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina: règle 
et épîtres de saint Pachôme, épitre de saint Théodore et Liber de saint Orsiesius, texte latin de saint 
Jérôme (Louvain 1932). 


86 Also in Jerome, Quaestiones hebraicae in Genesim, 45, 21. 


837 On this with a list of Egyptian loan-words in Greek, see Torallas Tovar, ‘Egyptian lexical 
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88 Rochette, ‘Traducteurs et traductions; id., ‘Sur le bilinguisme dans l'Égypte gréco- 
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(74, 2; see also 77, 1). Palladius (Historia Lausiaca 21, 15) provides the name of one of 
his interpreters, Kronios:” 


TOV Adywv tobtov ÓÀov Épunveds yéyova, Tob uakapíov Avtwviou £AArvicti yr] ciðótoç: 
£yo yàp rjmiováunv AUPoTÉpas tas yAWoouG, Kal Npur|vEevoa avtois u£v ÉAAnvioti, &eívo 
d€ aiyuntioti. 


Ofall these words I have been interpreter, since Anthony did not know Greek. I know 


both languages, and I have translated for them into Greek and for him into Egyptian. 


Anthony also sent epistles to the monasteries, written in Coptic and then translated into 
Greek.” The Letter of Ammon (29)?! a text related to the Pachomian circles, reports 
that a letter of Anthony was addressed to the monks at Pbow, the central monastery in 
the Pachomian order. The letter was read out loud by one of the monks while another 
monk translated it. 

There was a provision for newcomers to the monasteries in matters of language. 
Pachomius’ Greek Vita Prima (94)” gives an account of the arrival of Theodore, the 
reader (&vayvóotng) of the church at Alexandria, at the monastery of Pachomius.? He 
was welcomed and placed close to an old man who knew the Greek language until he 


could get along in Coptic, called here “Theban language’:4 


xai obtws únoðečáuevoç abtov énoínosv eivai v oikig napa tivi dpxetw d5eAQ@ cider 
trv EAANVIKTV yAGooav eic TapapvOiav Oewdwpov, Éoc UdON ioco trv Onfaixry. 


8 In his Vita Hilarionis 25, Jerome says that Anthony’s interpreter was Isaac. Palladius also 


used the service of interpreters, for example when he visited John of Lycopolis (Historia Lausiaca 
35, 6). 

9» Jerome, De viris inlustribus 88: Antonius monachus [...] misit aegyptiace ad diversa 
monasteria apostolici sensus sermonisque epistolas septem, quae in graecam linguam translata 
erunt, quorum praecipua est ad Arsinoitas (Anthony the monk sent seven epistles in Egyptian 
with apostolic sense and content to various monasteries. These were translated into Greek. Of 
them the most important is the one addressed to the Arsinoites). 

9! JE. Goehring, The letter of Ammon and Pachomian monasticism (Berlin 1986). 

??! The narration of the Bohairic life (89) is more accurate. It includes the first interview 
in Alexandria of Theodore and the monks sent by Pachomius mediated by an interpreter. This 
account highlights several times the importance of the interpreters and the efforts devoted by 
Pachomius to learn Greek to communicate with Theodore (see Paralipomena 27 and above). 

93 The Letter of Ammon states that he came from the church of Pieris. On Theodore, see 


Goehring, The letter of Ammon, 201. 


% Other times he refers to Coptic as the Egyptian language or dialect, 4: tf] Aiyuntiwv 
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After having welcomed him, Pachomius placed him in a house close to an old brother 
who knew the Greek language, as a guide for Theodore, until he learned to understand 


the Theban language. 
Pachomius even tried to learn Greek himself so as to guide him personally (idem, 95): 


Kal gomovdacev EAANvioti yaeiv xapitt £00, iva sűpn TO ng MapapvOroacBar avtov 


TOAAGKIG. 


And [Pachomius] tried hard to learn Greek by God’s mercy so as to be able to guide 
him often.” 


These bilingual monks were a very important part of the community as instructors for 
the recently arrived brothers, not only in the language but also in the routines of the 
congregation.”° 

Later on, Thedore was appointed head of the house (ofkoc) of the ‘Alexandrians; i.e. 
monks speaking Greek, and became himself a guide for the foreigners arriving at Pbow.?" 


The Letter of Ammon (4) reports also about his activity as an interpreter:?? 


tadta dé uei NKovouEV avdtob Aéyovroc ti Aiyutiwv OAÉkto épurvebovvog EAANVIOTL 
@£odwpou tod 'AAe&avópécg. 


We listen to him when he speaks in Egyptian, while Theodore of Alexandria translates 


it into Greek. 


The foreign monks would eventually learn Coptic at some point. This is the case of 
Ammon, as he himself states in his Letter (17): 


kai Aomdv voobvté ue trv Onbatwv yA@ttav. 


Because I knew the language of the Thebans. 


9?5 See also Vita Tertia 146: koi éonovdace Onfaioti uaOsiv abtov th xápıtı tob Xpiotob (And 


he tried dutifully to learn the Theban language - Sahidic Coptic — in the grace of Christ), referring 
to Theodore learning Coptic. 
36 J. Dummer, ‘Zum Problem der sprachlichen Verstándigung in den Pachomius-Klóstern; 


Bulletin de la Société d'Archéologie Copte 20 (1971) 46-47. 


7 For this Greek-speaking community, see also Letter of Ammon 7. 


? Aman named Elurion is also acting as an interpreter for the author of the Letter (6): xoi 
TOV uovatóvrov tH idta õiaAéktw dAdo Sradeyopévwv, ‘EAoupiwv todvoua, &vñp tov Xpiotóv 
évôedvuévos, ën npóc ue th EAAjvov Giahéktw (While the monks were speaking their own 
language with each other, someone called Elurion, a man invested in Christ, said to me in Greek 


…); see Goehring, The letter of Ammon, 207. 
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However, Goehring” thinks that Ammon already knew Coptic when he arrived in 
Pbow, not only because his name is Egyptian, but also because of the Egyptian character 
of his Greek. But it has to be taken into account that he stays at the ‘Greek house: One 
can argue that personal onomastics are not always a definite token of linguistic or ethnic 
origin.'° Also the Egyptianisms of Ammon’s Greek can be due to the fact that he is 
writing the Greek spoken in Egypt, probably influenced by contact with Coptic. Saint 
Hilaria’” also learnt Coptic when she settled in a monastery in Scetis. For a period she 
needed an interpreter, Apa Martyrion, in her communication with Apa Pambo. 

One more piece of evidence about the ‘houses’ defined by language is the Preface 
of Jerome to his Latin translation of the Pachomian monastic rule. He states that he 
had received the text from a priest by the name of Silvanus, who had received it from 
Alexandria. It needed to be translated into Latin for the monks of the monastery of 
Metanoia or Kanopos, in the Delta, who knew neither Greek nor Coptic. They were 
probably staying at a ‘Roman house’ at the monastery: 


Aiebat enim (Silvanus) quod in Thebaidis coenobiis et in monasterio Metanoeae, 
q 

quod de Canopo in paenitentiam felici nominis conversione mutatum est, habitarent 

plurimi latinorum qui ignorarent aegypticum graecumque sermonem, quo Pachomii 


et Theodori et Orsiesii praecepta conscripta sunt. 


(Silvanus) told us that in the monasteries of the Thebaid and in the monastery of 
Metanoia (which had changed from Kanopos into ‘repentance’ with a happy conversion 
of name) there lived many Latins who ignored the Egyptian and Greek languages, in 


which the precepts of Pachomius, Theodore and Horsiesis were written. 


Another indication of the intense multilingualism of this environment is the transmission 
of monastic literature. The Apophthegmata Patrum, the Pachomian corpus, hagiography 
etc. have come down to us in different recensions and languages: Greek, Latin, Coptic, 
even Syriac, Arabic or Ethiopic. In many cases there is no certainty as to which was the 
original language of some works. Some of these works, like the Apophthegmata Patrum, 
had an extremely complicated transmission, due to the fact that they were originally 
oral literature with a broad multilingual diffusion, and only subsequently fixed in 
writing. Another example of this complexity is the Life of Anthony by Athanasius, a 
work originally composed in Greek, later translated into Coptic. For various reasons, 
it has been argued on the basis of the Syriac text that the text was originally written in 


” Goehring, The letter of Ammon, 247. 
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Coptic." Simultaneously to the version we know today, there had been a different Greek 


version featuring strong Coptic traits, which was the Vorlage of the Syriac translation.’ 


The Pachomian corpus!” 


was undoubtedly written in Coptic, the language spoken 
by Pachomius himself and by his closest disciples. These works were later translated into 
Latin.” Works like the Lausiac History by Palladius, or the Historia Monachorum in 
"Aegypto, by an anonymous author, both visitors to the monastic establishments along the 
Nile, could have used Coptic sources. Those works describe places and events, probably 
known through other sources, either written or oral, in the Coptic language. This can be 
infered from the Copticisms traceable in the language of the works.'”” 

Coptic was the vehicular and main language of Christian monastic insititutions 
especially in the Upper Nile. Distance from the city of Alexandria may have played a 
role in the strength acquired by Coptic and in the preservation of genuine Egyptian 


traits in the Thebaid. 


Epilogue 


This essay is but a partial vision of the history of two languages in contact, in which I 
am aware I have ignored the role of Aramaic and Latin, and sometimes collapsed time 
too much in my survey of the evolution of the situation. This centuries-long contact, 
which affects not only languages but also cultures, religions and ways of life, fashioned 
the variegated population of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Any effort in understanding this 
sociolinguistic situation finds a strong obstacle in the complexity of the corpus and the 
challenge of interpreting and contextualising those texts. The selection presented here is 
of course not exhaustive, but claims to be illustrative of various phenomena. 

The first obstacle are the texts. The abundance of papyri is a double-edged sword 
to be handled with prudence. There is a huge number of texts, some of them bilingual, 
private and public, which comprises the only voice of this population. However, their 
voice is biased by the formulary style of the texts, the fact that only the literate could 
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write, the use of translators, etc. There are often no hints that allow us to know whether 
a scribe was Greek or Egyptian (as far as his mother tongue is concerned). In spite of all 
those caveats, this corpus is very useful for understanding the sociolinguistic situation 
of Egypt. 

A great help in analysing that evidence comes from the sociolinguistic study 
of modern societies, which often illuminates comparable situations in antiquity. 
Bilingualism, literacy, and other such phenomena can thus be understood more in depth 
in the light of the results of modern field work. 

Faced with the domination of Greek, the language of power and culture, the Egyptians 
kept their language alive and well, to the point that they ultimately transformed it into 
the language of Egyptian Christianity. Herodotus had said that the Egyptians were a 
deeply religious people. Religion in fact marked many of their characteristics, since 
they were a population who cherished their identity and at the same time received great 
influence from the Greek culture with which they were in contact for such a long time. 

In line with what has been said about the religiosity of Egyptians is the conservation 
of the traditional writing systems that originated and were developed in the temples. 
The hieroglyphic and hieratic systems survived well beyond their period of practical use 
due to their religious symbolism and their power in this realm. The Demotic system, less 
related to the temple, less marked by religion, represented in a way the Egyptian identity 
in confrontation to the Greek identity. 

What Greek could not do was done by Arabic. The Coptic language and the 
Christian population were thoroughly Arabicised by the fifteenth century. By the 
thirteenth century there were already grammars and lexica for the Christians who were 
losing their language, which has survived until today only in liturgical books. 
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PART 1 
Evidence for a Multilingual Society: 
Documents and Archives 
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Chapter 2 
Bilingual Papyrological Archives 


Willy Clarysse 


In the course of the last century more than 50,000 papyri and 10,000 ostraca of the 
Graeco-Roman period have been published, most of them Greek, but also texts in Latin, 
Demotic and Coptic. The Greek texts are now easy to search through with the help 
of the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis (metadata of all documentary texts),! the Leuven 
Database of Ancient Books (metadata of all literary texts)? and the Duke Databank of 
Documentary Papyri (full Greek text of all documentary papyri);? for the Demotic texts 
M. Depauw has put a full list on line (corresponding to the Gesamtverzeichnis and the 
LDAB for Greek papyrology),‘ and in Berlin G. Vittmann is entering the full text of 
the Demotic documents as part of the Thesaurus Linguae Aegyptiacae? Metadata of 
Coptic documents are now listed by Alain Delattre,° who also intends to set up a full 
text database, whereas literary Coptic texts are included in the LDAB. Within less than 
ten years all this material will be available worldwide with a few simple clicks of the 
mouse.” 

Most papyrus texts were discovered by Egyptian fellähin searching for soil to fertilise 
their fields in the abandoned villages near the desert edge, or by papyrus hunters, 
philologists who were barely interested in the archaeological context of their finds. Even 
so, it is clear that relatively few papyri were found as individual items. More often the 
documents were placed in a box or a jar, or at least rolled up in a bundle with other 
texts; some were reused as mummy cartonnage or as stuffing for the mummified sacred 
crocodiles, hidden under the threshold of a door or thrown with others on a garbage 
dump. 


At hetp://www.rzuser.uni-heidelberg.de/~gv0/gvz.html, accessed 24 February 2010. 

? See http://ldab.arts.kuleuven.be, accessed 24 February 2010. 

3 At http://papyri.info/navigator/ddbdpsearch, accessed 20 March 2010. 

See http://www.trismegistos.org/daht, accessed 24 February 2010. 

5 At http://aaew2.bbaw.de/tla/, accessed 24 February 2010. 

6 At http://devulb.ac.be/philo/bad/copte, accessed 24 February 2010. 

See now also the American project papyri.info (http://papyri.org), resulting from a 
collaboration between APIS, HGV, and the Duke databank. The above-mentioned projects may 
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Definition 


As a start I want to make clear what I mean by the term ‘archive’ An archive is a group of 
several texts that were brought together iz Antiquity by an institution or a person. 

Alain Martin® adds that, in order to make up an archive, the individual texts ‘ne 
peuvent être un conglomérat fortuit, füt-il ancien, mais elles doivent avoir fait l'objet 
d'une accumulation et d'un classement délibérés. Y agree, but I would take the second 
criterion in a broad sense: some of our archives may well be made up of documents that 
the owner had for some reason decided to throw away. Discarding some pieces from the 
bulk of his archive is, in my view, also a form of classification and even such a grouping 
may be considered an archive. 

But how can we know that three, five or twenty texts were grouped by a person living 
in ancient Egypt and not just assembled by a modern papyrologist on the basis of the 
names, dates and types of documents? 


The importance of the archaeological context 


Whenever this is possible, the archaeological context should decide. If a group of 
papyri are found together in a jar or rolled inside a parcel of linen, there is no place for 
doubt: these form an ancient unit that we can label an ‘archive’. This is, unfortunately, 
only the case for a very small percentage of our texts, mostly for those found under 
ideal circumstances in a scientific excavation. Clandestine diggers usually discard the 
‘container’. 


The archive of Sarapammon and Sarapias 


A recent article by Arthur Verhoogt shows how such a conglomerate can appear 
fortuitous.’ Verhoogt discusses nine Greek texts written on seven papyri, found by 
Grenfell and Hunt in Tebtynis. They were published in volume II of the PTebr., with a 
short notice accompanying PTebr. II 326: ‘this papyrus was found tied up in a bundle 
with nos. 285, 319, 335, 378, 406 and 588’. Starting from this comment, Verhoogt has 
reconstructed the dossier: four texts of a certain Marcus Aurelius Sarapammon, dating 
from 248 to 265, and two drafts written on the back of a reused papyrus. The recto was 
written nearly a century earlier (in 165) and is only indirectly linked to the archive. 
Sarapammon rents out agricultural land, he owns a house in Krokodilon polis, and he 


8 A, Martin, ‘Archives privées et cachettes documentaires, Proceedings of the 20th 
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is probably a citizen of Antinoopolis. Two texts deal with the inheritance of Paulus, the 
husband of Sarapias. Paulus’s heir is neither his wife nor their daughter Paulina, but his 
brother. The reason for this is to be found in a response of the emperor Gordian, which 
was found in the same parcel. The three texts can be dated to the period 264-270 CE, 
but without the archaeological note by Grenfell and Hunt it would have been impossible 
to link Sarapias with Sarapammon (no doubt her father) and we would certainly never 
have understood why Sarapias’ daughter could not inherit from her father. This is why 
archives are so important: each text becomes clearer in the context of the others because 
of the material and personal links between them, which are lost when the texts are 
studied by themselves. 


Limits of the archaeological context: The cantina dei papiri at Tebtynis 


In March 1934, Italian archaeologists discovered several hundreds of papyri in what they 
called the cantina dei papiri, a room ina house near the dromos of Tebtynis. The texts date 
from the first and second centuries CE. Most are documents, but on the same occasion 
was found the famous papyrus containing the diegeseis of Kallimachos (LDAB 470), 
which offers a valuable table of contents to the main work of this poet. Unfortunately this 
find, although it was made by a team of professional archaeologists and not by ignorant 
peasants or papyrologists, was not well recorded: there is no full list of what was found 
on that particular day, so that we do not know for certain which papyri were found in the 
cantina or elsewhere in the village; the papyri have been separated and nobody recorded 
how they were classified inside the room or in boxes within it. Thus this marvellous 
discovery turned into a disaster for scholars interested in the archaeological context of 
their papyri. Thanks to Claudio Gallazzi!® we now at last have a photo of the cantina, 
but this was taken after the room had been completely emptied and cleaned. There is no 
photographic documentation of the discovery itself. 

One may wonder whether papyri thrown away among the rubbish in order to be 
used as fuel - which could be the case with the contents of the Tebtynis cantina — can be 
considered archival material. In my view there was effectively a ‘deliberate classification, 
not in the way the papyri were stored in the lumber-room, but before this, as is shown 
by links among a large number of the documents. The first editors grouped the papyri 
according to the persons mentioned in them. Thus they identified several family 
archives, among which were the archive of the sons of Patron, a rich metropolitan family 
with roots and land in Tebtynis,! and the archive both of Kronion and of the sons of 


10 CI. Gallazzi, ‘La “Cantina dei Papiri” di Tebtynis e ciò che essa conteneva, ZPE 80 (1990) 
283-88 and pl. XVIII. 


! For the name ‘archive of the sons of Patron’ rather than ‘archive of Laches’ see W. Clarysse 


and C. Gallazzi, ‘Archivio dei discendenti di Laches o dei discendenti di Patron?’ Ancient Society 
24 (1993) 63-68. 
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Pakebkis.? Since the archaeological context is lacking, the grouping was made purely 
on the basis of prosopography. But why would a rich family like that of Patron, who 
lived in Arsinoe, keep part of its archive in the village of Tebtynis, including ephemeral 
letters addressed to their stewards concerning small details of the daily organisation of 
their estates? The so-called archive of the sons of Patron has less in common with those 
of other aristocratic families than with that named after L. Bellienus Gemellus, which in 
fact belonged to his steward (phrontistes) Epagathos. The main phrontistes of the Patron 
family is known to us. His name, Turbo, recurs in another archive found in the cantina. 
The family of Kronion son of Pakebkis rents agricultural land from the Patron family. 
Kronion has two sons, one of whom is called Turbo; this Turbo concludes a contract 
of bail and a loan contract with Sabinus, a grandson of Patron. Ruben Smolders, one 
of my junior collaborators, suggests that this Turbo is identical with the phrontistes and 
he grouped together the two dossiers, which would then together constitute a single 
archive which was kept by the person who was at the same time tenant and steward of 
the wealthy descendants of Patron. 

I have presented this example to show not so much the shortcomings of Anti’s 
excavations as the limits to what the archaeological context can offer. Even where texts 
have been found together in an archaeological context, it is not always clear whether 
they are part of a single archive or several. A typical instance is the papyri found in 
mummy cartonnages: most of our Ptolemaic archives are divided between more than 
one mummy, and nearly always a single mummy contains texts from several archives. 
In that case the texts themselves will be decisive: the types of documents, the date and 
provenance, and the prosopography will all play a role.? 


The archaeological context neglected: The ostraca of Karanis 


At Karanis the Michigan archaeologists registered their finds in a far more professional 
manner than did the Italian team in Tebtynis. In fact, those American excavations of 
the 1930s are still exemplary in many ways. But in this case papyrologists have shown 
hardly any interest in the possibilities offered by this rich and precise documentation. 
About ten years ago Peter van Minnen demonstrated how putting the papyri back 
into their archaeological context can add to their interpretation." As a case study he 


7? For these three archives see: http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/detail.php?tm-66&i-1; 


http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/detail.php?tm=125&i=2; http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/ 
detail.php?tm-64&i- 1, all accessed 24 February 2010. 


13 The archive of Leon, for instance, preserved in Yale, to which Roger Bagnall added 


some texts from the Bodleian, contains texts from at least three different backgrounds, ranging 
in date from the mid-third- to the mid-second century BCE; see W. Clarysse in P. van Nuffelen 
(ed.), Faces of Hellenism: Studies in the history of the eastern Mediterranean, Studia Hellenistica 48 
(Leuven 2009) 161-68. 


1 P. van Minnen, ‘House-to-house enquiries: An interdisciplinary approach to Roman 


Karanis, ZPE 100 (1994) 237-49. 
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took house B17 in Karanis, where the archaeologists found no less than 200 papyrus 
fragments of the second century CE in two rooms. For each object, including each 
papyrus, they registered the level (B) and the number of the house (17) where it was 
found. As soon as Van Minnen had assembled the papyri found in house B17, it became 
clear that the texts were all linked to a certain Sokrates and his sons.!° Sokrates cultivated 
some land, but his main activity was that of tax collector, a liturgy which brought him a 
comfortable income. His papers cover a long period, from 117 until 171, since his sons 
continued his business. His handwriting can easily be identified and we now know that 
he is the scribe who copied some of the well-known ‘tax rolls’ of Karanis and added in 
the margin a reference to Kallimachos.’ In his house, which was larger than average (it 
covers 120m? and has at least seven rooms), some unused papyrus rolls were found, at 
least three ink-wells and several fragments of literary papyri. Alongside two grammatical 
texts and a piece of Menander, there was also a fragment of the acta Alexandrinorum, a 
form of pamphlet in which Alexandrian notables oppose the Jews and even the Roman 
emperors.” Sokrates (or his sons) apparently combined their role as tax collectors with a 
passive opposition against the very empire for which they worked. 

Until recently, papyrus editors have completely neglected the precious notes of the 
archaeologists. The volume of Michigan ostraca, for example, is arranged by type of 
document - and within each type, by date. In 1991 Liesker and Worp identified a group 
of receipts for transport from the granary to the harbour, all found in house 25/2072." 
All of these were addressed to Ammonios son of Papeis. The house can now be identified 
as that of a donkey driver, who worked in Karanis at the end of the third century (285- 
295 CE). Thanks to the excavation numbers, it was even possible to supplement a 
damaged text that was clearly part of the same lot. 


The lack ofan archaeological context 


The overwhelming majority of papyri, however, were bought on the antiquities market, 
and here the original connection between the texts is largely lost. 


P For details, see http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/detail.php?tm-109&i- 1, accessed 24 


February 2010. 

16 On this, see H.C. Youtie, "Callimachus in the tax rolls; Proceedings of the Twelfth 
International Congress of Papyrology (Toronto 1970) 545-51 (= H.C. Youtie, Scriptiunculae II 
[Amsterdam 1973], 1035-41). 

U For these literary texts, see LDAB 15, 477, 1466, 2643, 4764. 

15 W.H.M. Liesker and K.A. Worp, ‘Datings in third century Michigan ostraca, ZPE 88 
(1991) 182-83. 
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The archive(s) of the choachytes 


One of the earliest finds of a bilingual archive belonged to the Theban choachytes, to 
which I shall return later. Here I use it as an example of the lack of interest shown by 
papyrologists for the archival origin of their texts. The archive of the Theban choachytes 
was discovered, no doubt in a tomb somewhere in the Memnoneia, about 1819. The 
papyri were distributed among a few major European collections (London, Paris, Leiden, 
Turin). The Greek part was published very quickly, but the Demotic papyri remain 
largely unpublished to the present day, nearly two centuries later. In 1993 Pestman 
created some order in his book The archive of the Theban choachytes. In a first chapter he 
clearly showed that there are in fact two archives, one bought about 1819 and the other 
entering the market in the 1860s. Both belong to native families of undertaker-priests 
(choachytai); they overlap in time; and there are even contacts between the two families, 
that of Osoroeris son of Horos and that of Panas son of Pechytes. But the texts were not 
found together, and made completely separate journeys to the European and American 
collections. It is a pity, therefore, that Pestman, after having shown that we are dealing 
here with two different archives, treats them as a single unit, even using the title “The 
archive of the Theban choachytes In the following graph I have tried to separate them 
again. 
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Fig. 2.1 Archives of Osoroeris and Panas 
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Museum archaeology 


The choachytes archives show that, even for texts that have come to us through the 
antiquities market, archival reconstruction is not based exclusively on internal data. 
Often one can reconstruct the journey taken by the papyri between the moment of 
their discovery and their arrival in our museums. Thus the purchase history of the great 
collections can carry us back part of the way to the clandestine discovery and take the 
place, up to a certain point, of the excavations themselves. Katelijn Vandorpe has called 
this process ‘museum archaeology.” 

In the early twentieth century about one thousand papyri and ostraca were discovered 
in Pathyris, in southern Egypt. Their dates range from 186 to 88 BCE. Most of them 
arrived on the antiquities market in small groups, often in a fragmentary state. Many 
can be grouped into archives. The best known is that of the family of Dryton, a cavalry 
officer of Cretan descent and a citizen of Ptolemais, the Greek city in Upper Egypt. 
His wife Apollonia was officially Cyrenean, but in practice thoroughly Egyptianised. 
After her marriage to an elderly Greek officer she stressed her Hellenic status, but her 
four daughters all married (and often divorced) Egyptian men by means of Demotic 
contracts. The archive of this family is particularly interesting because the family 
members literally lived in two different worlds. Apollonia, who was a keen business lady, 
concluded loan contracts the Greek way, with her husband as guardian, but in daily life 
she used her Egyptian name Senmonthis and she cooked in an egg-shaped cooking pot 
of a traditional Egyptian type. In another bilingual dossier from Pathyris, the so-called 
Erbstreit archive, this same Apollonia is involved in a lawsuit with her cousins about the 
inheritance of two fields. For a long time the Erbstreit dossier was considered part of the 
Dryton archive, but Vandorpe, by reconstructing how the texts arrived in the European 
museums, has shown that the two archives did not come from the same find. In fact, the 
Erbstreit dossier was not kept by Apollonia but by the other party in the dispute, her 
cousins, who in the end won the lawsuit.” The texts appeared on the antiquities market 
some ten years after the Dryton archive. Again the archaeological context (including 
museum archaeology) and information from the texts themselves need to be combined. 
For legal historians it makes a real difference that the Erbstreit dossier presents not 
Apollonia’s point of view but that of the other party. 


B OK Vandorpe, ‘Museum archaeology or how to reconstruct Pathyris archives, in Acta 


Demotica: Acts of the Fifth International Conference for Demotists. Pisa, 4th—8tb September 1993 = 
Egitto e Vicino Oriente 17 (1994) 289-300. See now K. Vandorpe and S. Waebens, Reconstructing 
Pathyris archives: A multicultural community in Hellenistic Egypt, Collectanea Hellenistica 3 


(Brussels 2010). 


7?) Forthe‘Erbstreit dossier, see http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/detail.php?tm-81&i-1, 


accessed 24 February 2010. 
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Records of papyrological archives 


The first list of papyrological archives was drawn up by Orsolina Montevecchi in her 
handbook of papyrology (1973); in the updated edition of 1988, she counts 135 
archives, but her list is clearly provisional?! Thus the archives of the Petrie papyri are 
simply grouped as ‘archivi individuali nei cartoni di mummie dei PPetrie’ (p. 249, no. 
3). In his studies of the juridical systems of the Graeco-Roman period,” Erwin Seidl also 
included a selection of 80 Demotic archives. Seidl was the first to propose a typology of 
archives (family archives, bookkeeping archives, official archives), naming archives after 
the person who was the last to be in charge of them, though it is not always possible 
to know (e.g. neither Zenon nor Menches was the last archive keepers of the archives 
named after them). For nearly a century archives were studied from a prosopographical 
point of view, in order to reconstruct the life of a person or the history of a family. 
Pestman has created a model of how to treat archives in their own right. One of his main 
contributions has been to introduce some order into the huge archive of Zenon.” 
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2! O, Montevecchi, La Papirologia, 1st edn (1973) 247-61; addenda in the 2nd edn (1988) 
575-78. 

7 E, Seidl, Prolemäische Rechtsgeschichte, Aegyptologische Forschungen 22 (Gliickstadt 
1962); id., Rómische Rechtsgeschichte und rômisches Zivilprozessrecht, Academia Iuris. Lehrbücher 
der Rechtswissenschaft (Cologne 1962). 

7 PW. Pestman et al., A guide to the Zenon archive, Pap.Lugd.Bat. 21 (Leiden 1981). 

24 The data are based on the LHPC for the archives and on Trismegistos (http://www. 
trismegistos.org, accessed 24 February 2010) for the papyri in general. Trismegistos includes 


Greek, Latin, Demotic, hieratic and Coptic papyri. Papyri dated CE01-CE02 in the database 
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At the Leuven Homepage of Papyrus Archives,” we have tried to combine the 
documentary background of Montevecchi with the archival description of Pestman. At 
this moment we have listed 370 archives, from the Saite up to the early Arab period, in 
Demotic, Greek, Latin, Coptic, and even one where Greek, Coptic and Arabic appear 
side by side. The number of archives coincides more or less with that of papyri preserved 
for each period, as can be seen in the graph above. The dips in the first century BCE and 
the fifth century CE, for instance, recur in both graphs.” There are still some serious gaps 
in our project, e.g. for pre-Ptolemaic Demotic and for Coptic after 650 CE. Perhaps the 
greatest lacuna is the under-representation of archives of ostraca. Most ostraca have been 
bought on the antiquities market and it is not easy to reconstruct the circumstances of 
their discovery: one would expect that tax receipts were given to the taxpayers and kept 
in their houses, as was clearly the case in the village of Elkab, which was excavated by a 
Belgian mission. Here the ostraca were published within their archaeological context and 
this even allowed us to ‘see’ two brothers going together to the tax office and receiving 
each half of the same potsherd (O. Elkab 81 + 82). But two or three or four receipts for 
the same person in different collections are not yet proof ofan archive. The taxpayer may 
well have thrown his receipts away after a couple of years. We include only substantial 
groups of ostraca, for which the origin is guaranteed by their forming part of a few large 
purchases or collections. The model for this is the recent edition by Paul Heilporn on 
the ostraca at Strasbourg.” But in this domain, work has barely started. From the ostraca 
found in the rubbish dumps of the Roman camps in the eastern desert, which have been 
excavated and registered in exemplary fashion, it is all but impossible to reconstruct 
archives. The recent publications of this material are organised by theme (e.g. the /aissez- 
passer, illness and death, private letters) and around persons (e.g. the correspondence of 
Dioskoros or of Petenephotes), but it remains unclear as to whether the finds of ostraca 
in the rubbish dumps in any way reflect an ancient collection and classification. 


Public archives and private archives: The tomoi synkollesimoi. 
For many years now historians and archivists have included under the term ‘archives’ 


the groupings of texts by private individuals side by side with public archives. Public 
archives were already well known in earlier times and some examples have been found 


are counted as 0.5 for first- and second century respectively. Ostraca are not included and Coptic 
literary texts are also missing (they have been added since this paper was written, but too late 
to adapt the graph). At the time of consulting (2007), Trismegistos listed 47,778 documentary 
papyri in all. 


5 At hetp://www.trismegistos.org/arch/, accessed 24 February 2010. 


?6 The high number of archives compared to the number of papyri in the third and second 


centuries BCE is largely due to the fact that most papyri of that period come from mummy 
cartonnage, which contains many small fragmentary archives. 
7 P. Heilporn, Thèbes et ses taxes. Recherches sur la fiscalité en Égypte romaine (Ostraca de 


Strasbourg II), Études d'Archéologie et d'Histoire ancienne (Paris 2009). 
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among the papyri, e.g. the archive of village scribes of Kerkeosiris (Menches archive), 
the texts issued by the notarial office at Tebtynis (period of Claudius and Nero), or 
the enteuxeis of the Sorbonne, which were collected in the office of the strategos of the 
Arsinoite nome. The overwhelming majority of papyrological archives, however, are 
private archives, belonging to an individual, a family, or a collectivity such as the temple. 
Official texts may be included in such a private archive. The archive, for instance, of 
the engineers Kleon and Theodoros contains private letters and correspondence about 
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a lawsuit, alongside official correspondence and even contracts for irrigation works. 
Apparently the engineers incorporated part of their official papers within their private 
archives — or was it the other way round? Private archives may even include literary texts, 
part of the library of their owner, as is the case of the katochos Ptolemaios and his brother 
Apollonios.” 
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Fig. 2.3 Archives and tomoi synkollesimoi 


One type of filing seems to have been overlooked, however, by all those interested 
in archives, the so-called tomoi synkollesimoi.? The administrative offices of the late 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods were accustomed to keeping their files not in boxes or 
in folders, but by gluing individual papyri one to the other in long ‘glued rolls’ (see 
Plate 2.1). If one considers each tomos synkollesimos as the remnant of an archive, the 


°8 See, for instance, D.J. Thompson, ‘Ptolemaios and the “Lighthouse”: Greek culture in 


the Memphite Serapeum’ Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 213 = N.S. 33 (1987) 
105-21. 

# For this type of filing archives, see W. Clarysse, “Tomoi synkollesimoi in M. Brosius 
(ed.), Ancient archives and archival traditions: Concepts of record-keeping in the ancient world, 


Oxford Studies in Ancient Documents (Oxford 2003) 344-59. 
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number of preserved archives nearly doubles. Since nearly all tomoi synkollesimoi formed 
part of public archives, this category, which to date appeared under-represented in our 
documentation, suddenly receives its due place. Even if many of these tomoi now consist 
of a single papyrus with a few fragments of a second one attached to it, they are all 
witnesses to a form of filing that has been largely ignored in archival studies. 

As a filing system the zoros synkollesimos was popular in the administration from the 
late Ptolemaic period until the third century CE. A few years ago I collected 235 items, 
nearly as many as the preserved archives.” There are, of course, also archives containing 
several tomoi, but the tomoi preserved out of context should be considered remnants of 
an archive. The texts were indeed brought together in Antiquity and have undergone 
a deliberate classification, often topographical and/or chronological. In many cases a 
scribe has even numbered each papyrus in his roll(s), a clear sign of true archiving. The 
documents incorporated into a tomos often belong to the same type, e.g. declarations of 
property for the census (kat’ oikian apographai), official reports, petitions; often they are 
addressed to a single office (strategos, logistes, etc.), where they were no doubt kept. The 
documents are nearly always originals, not copies, as is clear from the change of hands 
within each text. The habit of filing papers by gluing them one to the other was typical of 
officials and notaries; examples in the private sphere are rare. By the early fourth century 
the tomoi disappear; all examples after 320 come from the office of the /ogistai (curators) 
of the city of Oxyrynchus, who continue until 350 (perhaps these are the fragmentary 
remains of one archive of tomoi!). The change in filing practices is not due to the spread 
of the documentary codex, since around 300 the codex is not yet found in use outside 


the literary (Christian) book. 


Bilingual archives 


It is time to have a closer look at the bilingual archives, some of which have already 
been mentioned in passing. I start with a brief overview with the help of a graph. The 
preponderance of Greek archives is the first thing that catches the eye. The second 
point is the rarity of pure Demotic and Coptic archives. For Coptic my database may 
be somewhat incomplete, but I shall concentrate here on the earlier period, when Greek 
and Demotic are the most common scripts. Purely Demotic archives are rare, no more 
than 14 per cent as against 34 per cent bilingual archives. In this 14 per cent I have 
included, for example, the archives of Pabachtis (Edfou) and of Sochotes (Tebtynis), 
which in my account consist exclusively of Demotic texts. Though several of these papyri 
received a Greek registration note I have not counted these archives as bilingual. 


30 The list is available online (download in Excel format) at the following address: http:// 


Ihpc.arts.kuleuven.be/archives folder/tomos.xls (accessed 25 February 2010). 
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Fig. 2.4 Archives and language 


Private Demotic archives including Greek texts 
The archive of the Theban choachytes 


The archives of Osoroeris were classified and studied by PW. Pestman in his PChoach. 
Survey (1993). These archives are mainly Demotic, as one would expect from a 
family of Theban funerary priests. But many of the Demotic contracts have received 
a Greek subscription, indicating that the sales tax was paid and/or that the document 
was registered (in 146 BCE a royal order made obligatory the deposition of Demotic 
contracts in the official archives, where they received a Greek abstract before a copy 
was returned to the owner). The real Greek texts, 18 texts out of a total of 98, are the 
following: 


* twelve texts addressed to or issued by Greek judges. The choachytes were 
engaged in two lawsuits against Greeks, one against the cavalryman Apollonios 
alias Psenmonthes, and the other against the well-known Greek officer Hermias. 
In a third case Osoroeris and his colleagues address to the epistrategos a Greek 
petition against a Greek official (PChoach.Survey 59-60). Nine Greek texts, 
therefore, relate to a dispute between Egyptians and Greeks. But in three cases 
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Egyptians address the Greek administration, in Greek of course, against fellow 
Egyptians: a lawsuit between nekrotaphoi and choachytai (PChoach.Survey 19), 
a complaint against a priest of Hathor about a theft in a tomb (PChoach.Survey 
23) and a lawsuit before the epistates between two women of the family of the 
choachytes concerning an inheritance (PChoach. Survey 57). 

* two translations of Demotic contracts of sale of priestly liturgies (PChoach. 
Survey 12 and 17) were no doubt also made for use in a lawsuit. One of them is 
the Grey papyrus (UPZ II 175a), of which both the Demotic original and the 
Greek translation are preserved. This well-known text has played a role in the 
decipherment of Demotic. 

e far less self-evident are two Greek agoranomic contracts of the late second 
century: in PChoach.Survey 62 four choachytes sell a vacant lot to another 
Egyptian; four years later Sachperis buys the same house, this time by means of a 
Demotic contract. The very last document of the archives is a Greek renewal of 
a Demotic loan in 98 BCE. 
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Fig. 2.5 Greek and Demotic in the archive of Osoroeris 


Though the last two texts suggest a growing influence of Greek, in fact the number of 
Greek texts does not increase. The two peaks of Greek texts in the years 120 and 110 are 
due to two lawsuits concerning the well-known house of the choachytes in Thebes: first 
the lawsuit against Apollonios, and secondly the lawsuit against Hermias. 
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The nekrotaphoi of Hawara 


These archives present some similarities with those of the Theban choachytes. Again 
two archives are closely linked — perhaps they were even found together - but they have 
taken separate paths. Both were sold on the antiquities market and the earlier one is 
now in Chicago and Copenhagen, whereas the second is mainly in Cairo and Oxford. 
Unlike the choachytes archives, these two archives do not overlap in time: there is a one- 
generation gap between the first and the second group, as is clear from the graph below. 

These archives largely consist of title deeds and marriage contracts (the latter deal 
first and foremost with the property rights of the wife and her children), and nearly all 
of these are written in Demotic. 

In the first group, the earliest document of which predates the reign of Alexander 
the Great, the only Greek texts are four receipts for the sales tax (enkyklion), which were 
written on separate sheets of paper. Usually the scribes of the tax office wrote a Greek 
subscript below Demotic documents and in that case the texts would have counted as 
"Demotic' in my system, not even as bilingual. The second archive also contains some tax 
receipts for the sale of houses; of these the sale contracts (no doubt written in Demotic) 
are lost. But in 107 BCE Pasion alias Pasis and Phanias son of Pais, the sons of Leon 
alias Sesophmois (‘Sesostris the lion’), who have adapted Greek-Egyptian double 
names, confirm their earlier Egyptian contracts (ovvypagal Aiyintiat &c té8ervtat 1pd¢ 
éavtovs) by a new notarial contract in Greek. They are not able, however, to write Greek 
themselves, and leave the personal subscription to a third person. Moreover, the archive 
contains a Greek administrative letter, addressed to the archidikastes Ptolemaios, who 
is in charge of the court of the chrematistai. Just as in Thebes, it is because of a lawsuit 
before a Greek court that Greek documents enter native archives. From an archival point 
of view, it is interesting that at least three of the Greek texts have an archival note in 
Demotic. The very last text of the Hawara archives was written in the free spaces and on 
the verso of a contract drawn up more than a century before. It is an account dated year 
22, which is also year 7, the very last year of Queen Cleopatra.*! The last owner of the 
archive carefully lists, month by month, all important events during this annus horribilis 
of Egyptian history, but of course neither the battle of Actium nor the death of the 
queen appears in his diary. His interests are purely local and he registers only the burial 
of several individuals from Hawara and the neighbouring villages, including Meidoum. 


31 


The text is published by W. Clarysse, ‘An account of the last year of Kleopatra in the 
Hawara embalmers archive; in G. Widmer and D. Devauchelle (eds), Actes du IXe congrès 
international des études démotiques, Paris 31 août — 3 septembre 2005, Bibliothèque d'Etude 147 
(Cairo 2009) 69-84. 
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Fig. 2.6 The Hawara archives 
Chonouphis of Saqqara 


A third family of funerary priests is that of Chonouphis and his son Peteesis in Saqqara. 
Like the archive of the Theban choachytes, these texts were discovered in the early 
nineteenth century and the Greek texts were again published immediately, whereas the 
Demotic part of the archive is spread over scores of often obsolete publications and a 
large part of the archive still awaits full publication. Dorothy Thompson has put some 
order into this labyrinth,” but as she is not a Demotist she was unable to base her survey 
on a rereading of the originals, as was done by Pestman for Thebes. 

Eight texts out of 32 are Greek (13 Demotic texts have a Greek subscription), 
but the number of Demotic texts will certainly grow when the archives are properly 
published. The first Greek texts appear at the beginning of the first century BCE, when 
Peteesis himself hands in a petition to Ptolemy Alexander, when the king pays a visit to 
Memphis (UPZI 108). Peteesis has been troubled and even molested several times by an 
official, and he asks the king to forbid by a royal order (entole) anybody disturbing him 
in the future. This royal order, written in Greek and in Demotic évywpia xai ÉAAnvikà 
ypéuuata), is to be affixed on his door ona whitewashed wooden board (AevKwpa) (UPZ 
I 106-107). Again, it is through the use of royal justice that an Egyptian priest starts 
making use of the Greek language. As formulated by Thompson, ‘for many Egyptian 
families increasing familiarity with Greek legal processes is likely to have aided the 


% DJ. Thompson, Memphis under the Ptolemies (Princeton, NJ 1988) 155-89; for the texts 
in the archives, see 280-82. 
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process of hellenisation’# Ten years later Chonouphis, the son of Peteesis, made a loan 
contract in Greek, no doubt in the grapheion. His daughter, having adopted the Greek 
name Sarapias, was married by means of a Demotic contract (a syngraphe trophitis), but 
when her marriage broke down Chonouphis turned to the court of the chrematistai, the 
royal judges, who were in fact Greek judges. 


| El demotic 
| B Greek 


l - m - - — = Fe 
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Fig. 2.7 The archive of Chonouphis 


The nekrotaphoi of the Kynopolites 


I would like to finish this section on funerary priests with an archive that is in part 
preserved in Leuven. In 1967 the Arts Faculty bought four Greek papyri of the late 
Ptolemaic period. Three of them are written by the same hand. They are receipts 
for payments of products used for mummification (pépuaxov Kai Kedpia) by the 
undertakers (zekrotaphoi) Harendotes and his sons. The fourth is a fine contract of 
a Greek type (syrchoresis) by which the tax farmers Pleom(b)ris and Kollouthes give 
permission to Harendotes and his sons to mummify and bury all persons who may die 
in an unspecified 22nd year in the lower toparchy of the Kynopolite nome. The contract 
contains interesting details on the price to be paid for a first- and second-class burial, 
and on the reduction allowed to the priests; it even explicitly states that the bodies are 
first to be buried in the sand and then exhumed after 70 days. The text forms an excellent 
commentary on the section in Herodotus’s second book dealing with mummification. 
When we bought the papyri, they clearly constituted a group, a small Greek archive. In 
1989, in the proceedings of a colloquium in Bologna, Alia Hanafi published a receipt 


3 Thompson, Memphis under the Ptolemies, 188. 
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for pharmakon and kedria, addressed by the tax farmers Pleomris and Kollouthes to the 
nekrotaphoi Harendotes and his sons.” The text was found in a jar, placed in a tomb, 
during the Egyptian excavations at Sharona in Middle Egypt, together with six Demotic 
texts. The latter are typically Egyptian documents, comprising divisions of tombs and 
houses, and also a lawsuit report in Demotic. Their dates range between 108 and 80 
BCE and show that the Greek texts, which contain only a regnal year but no royal names, 
should be dated to 93 BCE. Though Harendotes and his sons are not (yet) mentioned 
in the Demotic texts, there can be no doubt that the papyri, Greek and Demotic, come 
from the same find, and that here again funerary priests (fh#m.w-ntr) preserved their 
papers in one of the tombs in their charge.” 


Greek private archives containing Demotic texts 
The archive of Zenon 


The most extensive archive of the Ptolemaic period, that of Zenon, is massively Greek. 
Of a total of nearly 2000 texts, a mere 25 contain any Demotic. Half of these are Greek 
receipts followed by a Demotic subscription, which were issued during a very brief 
period, October to November 257 BCE, when Apollonios’ estate in Philadelpheia was 
headed by Panakestor. Egyptian farmers declare in their own language that they have 
received money or grain from the administration of the dorea. Besides these are four 
royal oaths (one of them bilingual), two contracts, two letters, a bilingual memorandum 
and two accounts. The best known bilingual text connected with Zenon and his patron 
Apollonios does not form part of the Zenon archive: P Lille I 1 (= Pap. Lugd.-Bat. XX 
suppl. A), a text kept in the Sorbonne, is a detailed estimate for irrigation work needed to 
bring into cultivation the 10,000 arourae of the dioiketes Apollonios. This was found in a 
mummy cartonnage and does not, therefore, come from Zenons files. The text is written 
in Greek by an Egyptian scribe, who does not use the Greek kalamos, but rather a brush 
as typically used to write Egyptian. He added a small map of the estate, marking the four 
compass points in Demotic. Already in 260 BCE Egyptian scribes wrote a fluent Greek 
cursive and had adapted well to the new political situation. 

Though Demotic and bilingual texts make up no more than 1 per cent of the archive, 
they are important in showing the dorea and the world of Zenon from a different angle 
from that of the Greek texts. 


9^ See now SB XX 14426. 


35 For this archive, see W. Clarysse, ‘A bilingual archive from the Cynopolite nome’ in 


Proceedings of the 24th International Congress of Papyrology, Helsinki 1-7 August 2004 (Helsinki 
2007) 185-89. 
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The archive of the katochoi of Memphis 


One of the most remarkable archives of the Ptolemaic period is that of the katochos 
Ptolemaios and his young brother Apollonios. Ptolemaios had taken refuge, perhaps 
at the time of the invasion of Antiochos Epiphanes, which thoroughly upset Egypt, in 
the temple of Osiris-Apis, the Serapeum near Memphis. There, in the early nineteenth 
century, were found the papers of the two brothers. They were published in a masterly 
way by Ulrich Wilcken in his Urkunden der Ptolemáerzeit, and date between 164 
and 152 BCE. In Wilcken's magnum opus the archives are Greek, containing mainly 
petitions, accounts and letters, but the young Apollonios is also found learning his 
alphabet and copying out some literary works. His small library contains among other 
things the story of Nectanebo the last Egyptian pharaoh, the beginning of Euripides’ 
Telephos, a philosophical treatise, full of references to Greek literature, and an illustrated 
astronomical study attributed in an acrostychic poem to Eudoxos of Knidos. Ptolemaios 
also writes Greek in a rather shaky hand, and in his petitions he complains that he is 
importuned by the temple personnel ‘because he is a Greek: Reading Wilcken, one 
would at times forget that the brothers lived more than ten years in an Egyptian temple 
and among Egyptian neighbours day and night. They constantly used second-hand 
papyrus that had been first written on in Demotic, often notarial deeds, which left a 
lot of space for writing in the margins and on the back. But they also wrote down their 
dreams, not only in Greek but also in Demotic and even once in Egyptian transliterated 
in Greek characters, one of the oldest precursors of Coptic. The Greek petitions in which 
Ptolemaios complains about an attack against his person in the temple are confirmed by 
a Demotic witness account by his room-mate Harmais, who writes in Demotic on a 
sheet of papyrus that also contains a Demotic wisdom text the verso of which has been 
reused for Ptolemaios’ accounts. One wonders if the brothers were also able to read some 
Demotic. For this, the Demotic texts of the dossier, which have received only scanty 
attention from demotists, should be studied again. In his recent book, Bernard Legras 
gives an excellent photo of a list of Macedonian i.e. Alexandrian months, written by 
Apollonios.% This Greek is written on the left of the papyrus; to the right there is an 
older Demotic text, a contract mentioning ‘the gardens of the army of the Greeks in 
Egypt. This contract is dated 216 BCE, but one wonders whether the brothers could 
have read what was written there. 


36 B. Legras, Lire en Égypte, dAlexandre à l'Islam (Paris 2002) 141. The Demotic text is now 
published by W. Clarysse and K. Vandorpe in Ancient Society 36 (2006) 1-11. A new study ofthe 
katochoi archive by B. Legras, Les reclus grecs du Sarapieion de Memphis. Une enquête sur Uhellénisme 
égyptien, is currently in print and will appear in 2010 as volume 49 of Studia Hellenistica. 
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Archives of officials 
The nomarch Aristarchos 


When Jouguet published the Lille papyri in the early twentieth century, he grouped 
together a series of six letters sent or received by an official named Aristarchos. He 
carefully noted the provenance ofeach text as ‘cartonnage Ghoran 201; which guarantees 
the conclusion that this is really an archive. Héléne Cadell added a royal oath, derived 
from the same excavations. Seven other letters were added by Bernard Boyaval. Thus a 
nice little dossier can be recognised, an archive of fourteen Greek administrative letters 
centred on the #omarches Aristarchos. 

When in 1969 Francoise de Cenival published a Demotic text from the Sorbonne 
collection addressed to a shn Aristarchos, a double document with the same text repeated 
twice, she nowhere mentioned the nomarch. The identification was first proposed in 
Prosopographia Ptolemaica VIII 879. It has meanwhile been confirmed by the find of the 
Greek abstract that was added under the document. From this two-line abstract it also 
appears that Harchebis was not a policeman but a myriarouros, an official subordinate 
to the nomarches and responsible for the irrigation infrastructure of the newly won 
agricultural land in the Fayum. A very similar text, of the same date and also addressed 
to Aristarchos by a myriarouros, was published by de Cenival in PLilleDem. III 108. A 
third text was added in 1991, with the title ‘bail de terres royales avec serment??? In the 
meantime, I have discovered a fourth Demotic text in the Sorbonne collection, and it 
has become clear that the archives of Aristarchos contain an interesting Demotic side 
(the whole archive will soon be republished as P. Sorb. III 75-102, now in print). Each 
time the administration has added beneath the Demotic text a short abstract in Greek, 
rendering the personal names, the titles and the toponyms of the Demotic text. At the 
same time, this case illustrates the difficulties involved in identifying bilingual archives: 
in the Institut Papyrologique, Greek and Demotic papyri are kept in different cupboards 
on different floors. Scholars studying one linguistic dossier do not necessarily know the 
other half of the archive; and whereas for the Greek papyri Jouguet carefully noted the 
numbers of the mummy cartonnages, this information seems to be lost for the Demotic 
papyri. 

This is not an exceptional case. Duringa colloquium in Lecce in 2005 my American 
colleague Todd Hickey told me that he found in Berkeley, among the papyri taken 
from the cartonnage of the sacred crocodiles from Tebtynis, new texts of the archive 
of Menches, the village scribe of Kerkeosiris. Thus far the Menches archive was purely 
Greek; now we know that Menches also received and wrote Demotic texts. As a result of 
the division of our studies by language the native side of this dossier had been completely 
obliterated. 


7 W. Clarysse, ‘A new muriarouros in a bilingual text’, Enchoria 19-20 (1992-1993) 215- 
17: 
3% F, de Cenival, ‘Deux textes démotiques du fonds Jouguet relatifs aux cultures de blé, 


Enchoria 18 (1991) 13-22. 
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Plate 2.2 Bilingual surety contract, with Demotic on the recto (short 
scripturainterior above) and Greek on the verso. PLilleDem. 42 
(Demotic); Greek is still unpublished. Now preserved in the Sorbonne 
collection, inv. 779]. 


The surety documents of the Sorbonne 


In the Sorbonne collection about a hundred Demotic texts have been found of a single 
type: they are contracts written in double and addressed to an Egyptian scribe (the 
topogrammateus and/or royal scribe) and a Greek official (the oikonomos) of the meris 
of Themistos in the Fayum, by persons who act as sureties for other persons (see Plate 
2.2) The guarantees concern some branch of the royal economy. Those involved are 
artisans, mainly brewers, but also some fullers, washermen and oil-sellers. The texts are 
written in Demotic, but the clerks have regularly added a short Greek abstract on the 
back. An exceptional feature of this dossier is that for once the Demotic texts have been 
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largely published — in the collection I have traced some twenty to thirty unpublished 
fragments — whereas the Greek versos still await final publication. And yet, these versos 
are full of surprises. They show, for example, that the village Alexandrou Nesos, ‘island 
of Alexander’ is the Greek equivalent of Demotic p3 m3y n pa whr, ‘the island of the 
dog or rather ps msy n P3-whr, ‘the island of Mr Pouoris, maybe the Egyptian name of 
this same Alexandros. An Egyptian who in Demotic bears the title ‘carrier of the gods 
of Thoeris in the village of Souchos the-foundation-of-Thoth (Kerkethoth)’ turns into a 
prosaic ‘donkey driver’ in Greek (PLilleDem. 11 49). Similarly a Demotic ‘astronomer of 
Herishef the great god’ appears in Greek as skyteus, a cobbler.” 

For our present purpose, it would be interesting to know how these texts were 
classified within the archive. In one single case two texts are glued one to the other 
(PLilleDem. 1150 and 51) and one wonders if this is an early example of the later tomoi 
synkollesimoi. If this were indeed the case, the recto of the roll could be read as a Demotic 
roll and the verso would be a kind of Greek roll. But it is also possible that the texts were 
simply stored one on top of the other or that a cord was stuck through the lozenge- 
shaped hole that separates the scriptura interior from the scriptura exterior. In any case, 
this is an interesting example of how the Greek administration received Demotic texts 
and ordered them by means of the Greek abstract on the verso. 


Mixed archives 


Really mixed archives are found mainly in Pathyris. Fifteen years ago, together with E. 
Van 't Dack, I published a group of letters written between soldiers on campaign in the 
Delta and in Palestine in 102 BCE.“ The addressees, the officers Pates and Pachrates, 
presumably took the letters with them on their return to their hometown Pathyris. There 
are six Greek and three Demotic letters, and the correspondents seem to have used the 
two languages (and scripts) arbitrarily. This is also the impression given by other archives 
from Pathyris, of which I present here only a single one, which has been re-edited by my 
Leuven colleague Katelijn Vandorpe. 


The archive of Dryton and his family?! 


As already noted above, Dryton was a Greek cavalry officer. He has a typically Cretan 
name and in several texts he is explicitly called a Cretan. At the same time, however, he 
was a citizen of Ptolemais, the only Greek city in Upper Egypt. From a first marriage 
he has a son, Esthladas. His first wife is either dead or divorced when in 150 BCE, at 


9 See W. Clarysse, ‘Sureties in Fayum villages, in H. Harrauer and R. Pintaudi (eds), 


Gedenkschrift Ulrike Horak, Papyrologica Florentina 34 (Florence 2004) 279-81. 

^ E. Van't Dack et al., The Judean- Syrian -Egyptian conflict of 103-101 B.C., Collectanea 
Hellenistica 1 (Brussels 1989). 

^! K, Vandorpe, The bilingual family archive of Dryton, his wife Apollonia and their daughter 
Senmouthis, Collectanea Hellenistica 4 (Brussels 2002). 
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the age of 42, he takes as his second spouse Apollonia, the daughter of a colleague, 
quite a young girl. The newlyweds established themselves at Pathyris, where they had 
five daughters. By the time the youngest daughter was born, Dryton must have been 
nearly sixty. Dryton and his son Esthladas were cultivated Greeks, both of them literate. 
Dryton even left his signature in the Valley of the Kings, when he paid a visit to the royal 
tombs (P.Dryton, pp. 410—412) and he copied a Hellenistic love poem in his own hand 
(PDryton 50). He made a will at least three times, in Greek, though in 126, when he 
made his third and final will, four of the six witnesses signed in Demotic. Later on, when 
the notary makes a copy of the document, he translates their signatures in Greek, adding 
‘these four witnesses have signed in the native script (enchoria grammata) because there 
were not enough Greeks present’. This illustrates the situation at Pathyris in the second 
century: the small Egyptian town, where the clergy of Hathor held sway as a local 
elite, had received an influx of Greek immigrants after the great revolt. These soldiers 
made themselves at home in the town, people like Dryton, but also like Apollonia’s 
father Ptolemaios. He was nominally a Cyrenaean, but had adapted far more to the 
local environment than did Dryton. He used, for instance, a Graeco-Egyptian double 
name — Ptolemaios alias Pamenos —, and his daughters also had Greek and Egyptian 
names: Apollonia-Senmonthis and Herais—Tiesris show that the family had links with 
nearby Thebes, where Montou (Senmonthis) and Mout (the lady of the ¿srw = Ti-esris, 
identified with Greek Hera) were worshipped. 

For the distribution of Greek and Demotic texts in the archive the loan contracts 
are particularly interesting. Apollonia becomes a real business lady and issues loans to 
different persons. Since there is no Greek notarial office in Pathyris, but only a scribal 
office linked to the temple, Apollonia has her contracts drawn up at this office, in 
Demotic. But as soon as an agoranomeion is established at Pathyris in 136, Apollonia 
prefers Greek documents, even though for this type of deeds she needs a male guardian 
(kyrios) whereas according to Egyptian law she can act independently. Clearly it was 
important to her to show off her superior status as a Greek lady, a status that she had 
already stressed in the Demotic texts of the first period. After the death of Dryton, 
the second generation returns to Demotic, not only for loans but also for contracts of 
marriage and divorce. The Greek impulse shown by Dryton was only temporary. Even 
his son Esthladas married the Egyptian way.” 

In order actually to know the language spoken by Dryton and his family — to hear 
them speak, so to say —, we can use two approaches: we know the handwriting of Dryton 
and his son and we know that they wrote their daily accounts in Greek, that Dryton signed 
for illiterates, that he copied a poem, that he penned accounts (full of abbreviations) 
for himself and for Apollonia. Nothing similar is known for either Apollonia or her 
daughters. We have no clue as to whether they were literate or not. Once Dryton has 


? Forthe Egyptianisation of Dryton’s family, see K. Vandorpe, ‘Apollonia, a businesswoman 


in a multicultural society (Pathyris, 2nd—1st centuries B.C.); in H. Melaerts and L. Mooren (eds), 
Le rôle et le statut de la femme en Egypte hellénistique, romaine et byzantine. Actes du colloque 
international, Bruxelles-Leuven 27-29 novembre 1997, Studia Hellenistica 37 (Leuven—Paris— 
Sterling Va. 2002) 325-36. 
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disappeared, the accounts are again written in Demotic. In the second place, here and 
there we find short abstracts on the back of some texts. When Dryton makes use of an 
Egyptian contract, he adds a Greek abstract on the back. Completely unexpected is the 
Demotic note on the back of Dryton’s first testament, written when Esthladas’ mother 
was still alive. Like Vandorpe, I imagine that this was written for Apollonia, the second 
wife, at a much later date. 


Tax receipts 
Chemtsneus and his son Kabiris 


I finish with an archive of ostraca, which I identified accidentally when leafing through 
the Sammelbuch before visiting the large Vienna collection. The texts belong to the first 
century CE, between year 4 of Claudius and year 7 of Vespasian, covering a period of 
about thirty years. The protagonists, Chemtsneus (‘the-three-brothers’) and his son 
Kabiris (‘the-left-handed-one’), pay taxes for capitation (/4ographia), for the dykes 
(chomatikon) and for the baths (balaneutikon), as did everybody, but also some more 
specific taxes, such as the weavers’ tax and the fish market tax. Chemtsneus pays first at 
Thebes, and later in the Memnoneia, on the left bank of the Nile, where he actually had 
his home. There is a gap in the documentation from year 2 to year 7 of Nero. After this 
gap, in year 8 of Nero, Chemtsneus returns to the left bank, perhaps with his pockets 
full of receipts for all the taxes that he had paid at Thebes. It is not impossible that he 
had temporarily ‘disappeared’ during the years of crisis in the reign of Nero and that he 
profited from the amnesty of year 8 to take up his life at home again.“ 

Most of the receipts of Chemtsneus and all those of his son Kabiris are written in 
Greek. Demotic is mainly used by two tax collectors of the Memnoneia, Snachomneus 
and Psenchonsis. Apparently receipts for the capitation tax in Thebes could be written 
in Demotic until 48 CE, when Greek became obligatory.“ In fact Snachomneus and his 
colleagues provided Demotic receipts until that year, whereas two years later, in 50 CE, 
Amenrosis, one of the scribes who until that date wrote in Demotic, finally changed to 
Greek, with quite a few problems. In four instances, the scribe of the bank writes the 
receipt in Greek, as expected in a bank, but he adds a short notice in Demotic including 
the name of the taxpayer. Was Chemtsneus perhaps able to read Demotic, and was this 
line added for his benefit? In order to find an answer to this type of question, we shall 
have to leave the archives and investigate scribal habits in the early Roman period more 
generally. 


5 I borrow the idea from Todd Hickey, who is going to publish this dossier with Paul 


Heilporn and myself. 

^ See W. Claryse and K. Vandorpe, ‘Banks and banking activities in Hellenistic and Early- 
Roman Egypt, in K. Verboven, K. Vandorpe and V. Chankowski (eds), Pistoi dia tén technén. 
Bankers, loans and archives in the ancient world: Studies in honour of Raymond Bogaert, Studia 
Hellenistica 44 (Leuven 2008) 135-51. 
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Fig. 2.8 Tax receipts by Chemtsneus and Kabiris 


Preliminary conclusions 


In the archives of Egyptian families, which due to the find circumstances are often 
archives of funerary priests, the growing impact of Greek can clearly be seen. 

From the third century BCE onwards, registration notes in Greek appear, at first 
still written with an Egyptian brush. In the second century, such registration becomes 
obligatory and the bank receipt for the sales tax (erkyklion) is often written beneath the 
Demotic contract. In other instances, it stands on a separate sheet. 

As soon, however, as Egyptians appear before a Greek court, the royal judges or 
chrematistai or local officials, Demotic no longer suffices. They have to write a petition 
in Greek, their title deeds have to be translated into Greek, and they have to show in 
Greek that the taxes have been duly paid. As a result, Greek legal dossiers are compiled 
within Demotic archives. Even the priests of Soknopaiou Nesos need Greek documents 
when they get involved in a lawsuit (P Ambherst II 33, 35, 55-60). From the early Roman 
period onwards, Demotic contracts must be accompanied by Greek subscriptions in 
order to be valid, and this brings about an end to Demotic archives? and to Demotic 
legal texts in general. The only thing remaining is groups of ostraca, where Demotic 
holds out for another century. The disappearance of Demotic has been studied by my 


^  Fortheend ofthe use of Demotic in contracts, see M. Depauw, 'Autograph confirmation 


in Demotic private contracts, CdE 78 (2003) 66-111. 
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colleague Mark Depauw as part of a project at the University of Cologne. After the 
disappearance of Demotic, Greek can be accompanied by Coptic. The relation between 
these two languages is entirely different, but I shall leave the bilingual Greek- Coptic 
archives to others who are more competent than I am in this domain. 


Chapter 3 
Coptic or Greek? Bilingualism in the Papyri 


Sarah J. Clackson t 
annotated and edited for publication by Arietta Papaconstantinou! 


Introduction 


The scope of this paper will be Coptic- Greek bilingualism as seen from late antique 
documents, and so the bias of the discussion will be on writers and readers of both 
languages as opposed to speakers. In particular I would like to focus on some bilingual 
Greek and Coptic archives dating from the fourth to the seventh century. Starting with 
the Byzantine period and continuing well beyond the Arab conquest of Egypt in the 
seventh century, I hope to show how the use of the Coptic and Greek languages in 
everyday life in Egypt varied and developed over time. I shall also be looking at why 
Egyptians recorded some things in Coptic and other things in Greek, sometimes very 
faltering Greek. 

I believe that it is important to try to bring together the Coptic and Greek sources 
for Egyptian society, because modern studies usually create a dichotomy between ‘Greek- 
speaking culture’ and ‘Coptic-speaking culture’ I, personally, do not think that such a 
dichotomy existed from the Byzantine period onwards, but feel that this misconception 
arises from the fact that scholars rarely specialise in both Classical and Egyptian 


1 The title of this article is that of a paper given by the author at the Linguistics Seminar of 


the Faculty of Classics, University of Cambridge (5 November 1997). A different version of the 
same paper, which developed the papyrological aspects and reduced the linguistic section, was 
given at the University of Trier on 29 June 2000. The two versions are too close to be edited as two 
separate papers, and are here merged into a single article. The documents of the accompanying 
handouts have been integrated where relevant, and annotation has been added. The original files 
of the oral seminar texts and handouts are on a disk deposited with the author’s papers at the 
Griffith Institute Archive in Oxford. There were few footnotes by the author, mostly containing 
comments on work in progress. These original footnotes are marked [SJC]; all other footnotes 
are mine. I have kept the oral style of the seminars throughout, but have eliminated remarks 
and interjections that were time- or place-specific. Some of the material in this article has been 
published in different form in the author's ‘Papyrology and the utilisation of Coptic sources’ in P. 
Sijpesteijn and L. Sundelin (eds), Papyrology and the history of early Islamic Egypt, Islamic History 
and Civilization 55 (Leiden 2004) 21-44. I am very grateful to Alison Hobby and Elizabeth 
Fleming at the Griffith Archive for their assistance and to James Clackson for permission to edit 


and publish this paper. 
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languages; and universities, museums and libraries usually have separate departments for 
Classical and Egyptian civilisation. 

In the case of a large number of texts excavated in the last two centuries, Coptic and 
Greek manuscripts were strictly divided, with the result that they can be stored by one 
institution in different places — witness the British Library, for example. Coptic and 
Greek texts are also usually edited separately — sometimes, as in the case for the Coptic 
documents from the archive of Dioskoros of Aphrodité, whom I shall be discussing later, 
because they can no longer be traced with ease. Whereas most of the Greek texts from 
his dossier were published soon after they were discovered, it was seventy or eighty years 
before the Coptic texts began to be edited and published. As a result ofa combination of 
these factors, it can be hard to reconstruct with any precision the degree of bilingualism 
in Egypt at a given time. Add to this the accident of survival of manuscripts in Egypt, 
the northern part of the country and, in particular, Alexandria, being almost entirely 
unrepresented in the papyrological evidence. 

Before going any further, I shall give a short introduction to the Coptic language, one 
of the lesser known ancient languages, which may only be familiar to you as ‘Egyptian 
written in the Greek alphabet? and I shall focus more specifically on its relation to Greek 
and try to show how Greek has influenced the Coptic language and vice versa. 


The origins of the Coptic language 


The term ‘Coptic’ is probably derived from the Arabic form of the Greek Aiybrrioc, 
‘Egyptian’ It is used to describe the last phase of the Egyptian language, an autonomous 
branch of the language phylum known variously as Afro-Asiatic, Hamito-Semitic or 
Semito-Hamitic. Egyptian is one of the oldest and longest documented of the world’s 
languages, and it evolved into Coptic some time before the third century CE - the first 
Coptic texts date from the late third and early fourth centuries. 

Before Coptic, there were five distinct phases of the Egyptian language that were 
written in monumental hieroglyphs or in the cursive form of hieroglyphs known as 
Hieratic: these phases are Old Egyptian (about 3000-2000 BCE); Middle Egyptian, 
the Classical phase of the language (2000-1300 BCE); Late Middle Egyptian (from 
1500 and lasting for more than a millennium); and Late Egyptian (1300-700 BCE). 
Then we come to the precursor of Coptic, Demotic (seventh century BCE-Sth century 
CE), which despite its name was used for literature as well as administration, and is 
distinguished by its fiendishly difficult script, essentially hieroglyphs written in a very 
cursive hand. That native Egyptians themselves found Demotic difficult is suggested by 
their attempts at rendering their language in Greek script - the origins of Coptic.’ 

With Coptic, the Egyptian language underwent a major cultural change, abandoning 
its characteristic hieroglyphic script as well as its various cursive written forms. With 
the adoption of the predominantly Greek script, Egyptians also changed the direction 


2 


See A. Loprieno, Ancient Egyptian: A linguistic introduction (Cambridge 1995) [SJC]. 
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of their writing. Egyptian is usually read from right to left, although monumental 
inscriptions vary the direction of writing for purposes of symmetry. 

Influenced by Greek, the Egyptian graphic system changed from non-alphabetic 
to alphabetic. We can see that alphabetisation had already begun during the Demotic 
phase of the language. Put very simplistically, the earlier Egyptian writing system 
involved pictographic signs functioning as phonograms and semagrams. Phonograms 
could represent one, two or three consonantal phonemes; semi-vocalic phonemes are 
sometimes indicated, and vowels almost never. Semagrams — known to Egyptologists as 
determinatives — classified a word according to its semantic sphere, and for many basic 
items these could function on their own. 


Greek-language influence in Egypt 


The beginning of Greek-language influence in Egypt can be traced to the first regular 
contacts between Greeks and Egyptians in the XXVIth Dynasty (seventh to sixth 
centuries BCE) well before Alexander the Great took control of Egypt in 332 BCE. 
Under Alexander, however, Greek became the language of administration and so began 
to play an increasingly major role in Egyptian life. Many bilingual documents in Greek 
and Demotic were produced in the Ptolemaic period, and even the occasional trilingual 
document including hieroglyphs — the Rosetta Stone for example, from the beginning 
of the second century BCE. 

The first experiments in combining the two languages were transliterations of Greek 
names into Egyptian, and conversely of Egyptian names into Greek. A hundred years 
or so after Alexander’s conquest, longer Egyptian texts began to be rendered in Greek 
letters. One of the most important texts to have survived from this period is a bilingual 
Greek-Egyptian word-list from al-Hibah that gives the Egyptian equivalents of Greek 
words in Greek transcription? A Greek graffito from the temple of Seti I at Abydos 
involves a lengthy Egyptian religious formula, and it has been suggested that the writer 
was an Egyptian who could read and write Greek but not Demotic. The graffito can be 
dated to 202-201 BCE.‘ 

The origins of Coptic, therefore, appear to stem from the fact that, when native 
Egyptians themselves found the Demotic Egyptian script difficult to interpret, they 
made attempts at rendering their language in Greek script. Initially there were six main 


3 Mertens-Pack 2131.02; now edited byH. Quecke, ‘Eine griechisch-agyptische Wôrterliste 
vermutlich des 3. Jh. v. Chr. (P. Heid. Inv.-Nr. G 414), ZPE 116 (1997) 67-80, with references 
to previous literature. A reproduction can be viewed on the website of the Heidelberg University 
Library: hetp://www.rzuser.uni-heidelberg.de/~gv0/Papyri/Verstreutes/0414_Quecke/0414_ 


Quecke_(72).html, accessed 26 February 2010. 

P, Lacau, ‘Un graffito égyptien d'Abydos écrit en lettres grecques, Études de Papyrologie 
II (Cairo 1934) 229-46; PW. Pestman, Recueil de textes démotiques et bilingues (Leiden 1977), 
no. 11, vol. I, 102-105 and vol. IL, 111-12; see J. Quaegebeur, ‘Pre-Old Coptic, The Coptic 


Encyclopedia 8 (New York 1991) 190, no. 2. 
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Coptic dialects, corresponding to different geographical areas, and they are recorded 
with different writing systems and phonologies. I think that this multiplicity suggests 
that Coptic developed quite informally in different parts of Egypt. Some scholars, 
however, have tried to suggest that some sort of official committee was responsible for 
the birth of Coptic? — as, for example, happened in the case of Turkish. 

The reason why Egyptians lost their ability to decipher Demotic has been attributed 
to changes in schooling in the language brought about by the Ptolemaic, Greek-speaking 
government. As a result of these changes, Egyptian students no longer learned how 
to ‘fill in the gaps’ in their vowel-less script. Some Demotic texts came to depend on 
an accompanying Greek transcription to act as a guide to pronunciation. These texts 
are predominantly magical, and it is easy to appreciate how correct pronunciation is 
essential in a magical text where only precise utterances might be efficacious. 

It is clear that, from Ptolemaic times, Egyptians were familiar with Greek and some 
had access to Hellenising education. We can see evidence of bilingual education in some 
second-century CE Demotic ostraka found at Narmouthis in the Fayyüm. They are 
inscribed with what appear to be school exercises in which Greek is mixed with Demotic. 
By this time, the Roman period, not only are Greek words in Greek script incorporated 
into Demotic texts, but Demotic scribes attempt to write native Egyptian words in an 
alphabetic way, combining Greek and Demotic signs. 


Old Coptic 


There is an intermediate stage between Demotic written in Greek script and the first 
known Coptic texts from the third century CE This intermediate stage is known as Old 
Coptic and it is essentially Egyptian written with Greek characters but with the addition 
of some signs based on Demotic prototypes. Greek even influenced the final shape of the 
additional Demotic letters of the Coptic alphabet, such as w, which resembles an omega 
with a tail, or x, which is like a Greek delta. Coptic and Greek writing sometimes looks 
so similar that people mistake manuscripts in one language for the other. 

Old Coptic texts are predominantly pagan in nature and date from the first two 
centuries CE down to the fifth century. The latest texts are contemporary with the oldest 
Christian/Gnostic Coptic texts that date from the third and fourth centuries. Many 
Old Coptic texts are connected with Greek texts or with the Greek language, which 
suggests that writers from the Greek tradition were responsible for compiling them. A 
text known as the Old Coptic London Horoscope is written on a papyrus with two 
Greek texts, another horoscope and the funeral oration of Hyperides.^ 

The transition from Demotic to Coptic is difficult to date. It is a question of linguistic 
changes as well as of a new script. The morphology and syntax of Old Coptic is closer 


^ This is the opinion expressed primarily by Tito Orlandi in several works, most explicitly in 


his "Introduzione alla letteratura copta, in id., Omelie copte (Turin 1981), esp. 7-8. 
6 J. Cerny, PE. Kahle and R.A. Parker, ‘The Old Coptic horoscope’, JEA 43 (1957) 86- 
100. 
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to Coptic than to Demotic, but Old Coptic uses very few Greek words (such as #yyeloç 
and dtp), which reflects the nature of the Old Coptic texts more than anything else. 


Greek loan-words in Coptic 


In contrast, even in the earliest Coptic texts, Greek words played a major role — in fact, 
Greek came to comprise around 20 per cent of the Coptic lexicon. Of these, I might add, 
1.6 per cent are originally Latin. Greek words in Coptic texts are often referred to by the 
term ‘Copto-Greek’, and I shall be using this term a lot today. 

The process of lexical borrowing from Greek into Egyptian had begun with Demotic 
that used some Greek words, and a small number of Greek words appear to have entered 
the Egyptian language sufficiently early so that, by the time they came to be represented 
in Coptic, they had been naturalised. The following examples will show how much some 
of them have been altered from the Greek original — to the point that they are included 
in Coptic dictionaries that do not usually include words of Greek origin. 


BAAOT uno skin garment 
BINAX nívat, dish 
KEAEBIN TÉ\EKUG axe 

CAMIT GEUIOAAIG fine flour 
CATEEPE OTATp stater 
2AYOAA &yxupa anchor 


Lexical borrowings from Greek into Coptic range from the expected terminology 
associated with administration, military organisation and cultural borrowings to 
everyday items, including common verbs. The following Coptic private letter will 
demonstrate the frequency and range of Greek words in everyday use.’ 


7 P Vindob. K 5569, Side A; ed. W.C. Till, ‘Koptische Briefe, 3, Wiener Zeitschrift zur 
Kunde des Morgenlandes 49 (1942) 1-12. 
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TIPO TANTON TOYWT 
EXN[+15] 


NTETNZATIOCYNH NXO€IC 
NTE[ 


AY NCON AYO MMEPIT 
NTITTE| 


TTENTAIKAHPONOMEI MTTPAN 
MITITATPIAPXHC 2M 


TI200B MN TTWAXE ABPAZAM 
TIEPIAOZENOC EIC O GEOC 


t Before everything I kiss [the hands and feet?] 


of your lordly holiness ... 
and brother and beloved ... 


the one who inherited the name of the 
patriarch in 


deed and word, Abraham the hospitable. God 


is one! 


XE AKANEXE NCZAI €PHC 
MITMEIZOTEPOC TTACON 


ATTA ANANIAC MITKAAT! 
NAZIOC NOYAICTIXIN 20AOC 


OYAE EP TIMEEYE MITAKEPAN 
20AQC 2INECZAÏ ETM- 


MAY - KAITEP AKP TIMEEYE 
MITPHWE N2NOOY ITICTEY 


NAÏ XE ANOK TEWC 
TIEYTEAHC NTAO' AN! EIEIPE 


MITEKMEEYE NYXOHMEPWC 
KAN MITETETNCZAI 


NAÏ 2A0H MITOOY OYAE 
2ITOOT4 MITENEIWT ATTA 


OIBAMMON C2Al TIETNOYXAT 


NAT ANOK TTEIAT- 


DAY AZAHA KAI FAP MNTAT 
KEMEPIMNA! ENE2! N- 


TEYWH MNITEZ00Y NCA 
TIE TNP TIMEEYE 


OU 21 TAZOY 


You have stopped writing south to the 
meizoteros, oh my brother, 


Apa Ananias, and you have not even deemed 


me worthy of a couple of lines 


nor even remembered my name in those letters, 


although you remembered quite a number of 
things. Believe 


me, that I, in the meantime, this worthless one, 


have not ceased 


to think of you night and day although you did 


not write 


to me (even) up to today, not even through our 
father Apa 


Phoibammon. Write to me (with news of) 
your health, I the un- 
worthy Azaël, for I have never any care 


day and night except thinking of you. 


PTO. 


Apart from the Greek introductory formula TPO TANTO, there is also a certain 


amount of terminology: patriarch in line 4, for example. Also, some peculiarly literary 


Greek words and phrases have entered the Coptic writer’s consciousness: AICTIXIN in 


line 7, and NYXOHMEP&C in line 11, which contrasts with its Coptic equivalent in line 
15. It is interesting to note that Greek words such as ‘sea, 6áAacoa, and ‘desert’ Epnuos, 
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were borrowed. This is curious as Egypt practically invented the concept of ‘desert’ and 
has some perfectly good words of its own. What I think stands out in this text, however, 
are the Greek conjunctions: oùõé lines 8 and 12, kaínep line 9 and xai yap line 14. Such 
usage is common even in Coptic documents. 

Conversely, the Egyptian language also left its mark on the Greek language as spoken 
in Egypt — there is evidence of Egyptian influence not only on the phonology, but also, 
very occasionally, on the morphology of Egyptian Greek.* 


Outline of the Coptic language 


I shall not spend too much time on Egyptian linguistics, which is not my field, but 
I would like to outline some features of the Coptic language. Initially there were six 
main Coptic dialects, which are recorded with different phonologies and divergences in 
their writing systems. I believe this suggests that Coptic developed in different parts of 
Egypt quite informally and also perhaps that Coptic did not emerge all at once under 
governmental pressure. 

The most important early Coptic dialects were: Bohairic, used in the northern part 
of the country, initially in the Western Delta; Fayyümic, in the area around the Fayyüm, 
south-east of the Delta; Akhmimic, used in the southern half of the country; and finally 
the most widely used dialect, Sahidic, which has been dubbed the ‘classical’ form of 
Coptic. Sahidic was used throughout Upper Egypt, or more accurately everywhere 
south of Memphis, which is just south of modern Cairo. 


Copto-Greek 


At this point I should say a little about how Greek words are represented in Coptic. It is 
clear that whoever was responsible for forming the classical Coptic language, Sahidic, had 
a good knowledge of classical Greek. In a few rare examples, Greek is even accentuated 
in Coptic literary texts — mostly correctly. In what follows I shall outline some of the 
characteristic cases of Copto-Greek forms found in Coptic texts, which also reflect the 
various ways in which Coptic phonology left its mark on Egyptian Greek. 


a. Vowels 
Itacism is a recurrent phenomenon in Egyptian Greek and can be easily explained asa sign 


of Coptic influence, because Coptic has only three front vowel phonemes corresponding 
to the four Greek front vowels. Here are some examples of the forms it can take: 


8 See S. Torallas Tovar, "Egyptian lexical interference in the Greek of Byzantine and early 


Islamic Egypt’, in Sijpesteijn and Sundelin (eds), Papyrology and the history of early Islamic Egypt, 
163-98. 
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H=Y AHTIEI < ALTEÏV; KYPYCCE < KUPHOOELV; 
€I-H AYTIH < univ 

I-H BOIOEI < BonOeiv 

I-Y PICIC < pÜOG 

€I-I ETEIOYMEIA < ériÜvuío; ETTIAH < éneiór 
€I-Y ETTYOYMIA < EmOvpia 


The following examples show confusion between à and €, and à and O, resulting from 
the fact that none of the Coptic dialects had more than two phonemes corresponding to 
the three Greek phonemes g, £ and o. 


A-€ EPOPICMOC < &qopiouóc 

A=O CENBOYAAC < ooufovuAoc; KOCTPON < káotpov 
Al-€ AITI < ÉTL KEPOC < koatpóc 

Al=Ol AAITTOC < ÀAoutác; KAINWTHC < KOIVÓTNG 

€=I OIWTWKOC < ÊEOTOKOG 

H-€ TEMOCION < ónyóotov; EKAECIA < ExkAnota 
O=H TIPOPOQOPE! < 1Ànpoqopeiv 

o=I NOMOKOC < voulkdc 

O=W AIK€OC < dikaiws, MOT IC < uóytc 

OI=€ A€TION < Aoimôv 

OI-H KA TOIFOPEI < KATNYOPEÏV 

OY-O AMoIBOYAIA < áuqipoAMa 


Another common characteristic is the false aspiration, as in 2€ 0NOC (É8vos), ZEATIIZE 
(éAniZewv), or 21K«oN (eixcv). 


b. Stops 


The representation of stops is also noteworthy in Egyptian Greek. There is frequent 
confusion between gamma and kappa, delta and tau, and to a lesser extend beta and 
pi. This can be explained by the fact that there is no distinction between voiced and 
voiceless stops in Coptic. Beta is a voiced bilabial fricative in Coptic, so beta and pi are 
not often confused. 

The influence of Coptic can also be seen behind the confusion of voiceless and 
aspirated stops in Egyptian Greek: kappa and chi are confused, as are theta and tau, pi 
and phi. The confusion may be put down to the fact that Bohairic is the only Coptic 
dialect with aspirated stops. 


Very common 
r-K FAPITOC < kapróc, KPAH < ypagr 
A-T XPHCAIANOC < xpiotiavóc, Z2ENTEK TIMNOC < ivüiríov 


(the particles OY AE < o00é and OYTE ore are interchangeable in Coptic) 
A-P AOPOdOPOC &0Aoqópoc; AITAA < Aitpa 
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Z=C ETTITAZE < éritócogw; ZYNZHTI < ouCnteiv; AWPICCE < bwpice 
Less common 

B=TT TIAATITE! < PAdnteiv 

Os AOATIH < &yánn 

r-x EAATICTOC < éAáyiotoc 

K-x KAAXION < xaAkíov; CXEYE < okevr| 

OI-KI OIOAPA < Kk104pa; ENFKAGI/ENTKAGEI < ÉVKOKEÏV 


Consonants simplified: OAPEI < Oappeiv, FHNHMA < yévvrjua 
Consonants doubled: TAPPOIMIA < Tapoiuia, GA AA CCA < 0&Aacca 


c. Sibilants and liquids 


There is also no distinction between voiced and voiceless sibilants in Coptic, nor is there 
a distinction between the liquids — at least not in the Fayyümic dialect, which normally 
uses A where other dialects show P. 


d. Treatment of 0, p and x 


Except in the Bohairic dialect, the Greek letters 8, $ and y are taken as representing T+2, 
TT+2 andK+2. I have given some examples of Coptic words with these usages. 

The Greek word 8¢A acca was interpreted in Coptic as T-2AAACCA: the initial T 
was taken to be the Coptic feminine definite article, resulting in the form 2AAACCA. 
Similarly theta and phi are used to represent the feminine and masculine definite article 
respectively followed by Coptic 2 (/) at the beginning of a word — hence poB = rr-2coB 
(the thing) can be written as Ws or T-2WB. 


8, Q and x = T+2, +2 and K+2 in Coptic (except Bohairic dialect) 
Exx. in Coptic words OMKO = T2€MKO; PUB = TT-200B; MAX = MAK2- 
0&Aacoa > T-ZAAACCA (T = Coptic fem. def. art.) > ZAAACCA 


Conversely in Coptic, Greek words containing theta, phi and chi can be modified to give 
the forms listed here — rather rare forms, by the way. 


8, p and x modified in Copto-Greek forms: 

0 > T2 Exx. 0noavpóc > T2€ CA YPOSC and kaðíotnu >KATZICTA 
P> T2 E.g. pwvr > IT20NH 

X> K2 Exx. xoipe > K2€P€ and atyuáAc toc > EK2MAAWTOC 


Another special usage of Greek consonants in Coptic involves the superlinear stroke. 
This isa stroke written above a consonant to denote that it should be preceded by schwa. 
I have given examples of Copto-Greek forms that exhibit this phenomenon. 
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EB, EX, EM, EN and EP >B, A, M,N and P 
2BAWMAC < EBdoudG, 2ATIIZ€ < EATietv, TAPMBOAH < rapeufoÂr 
NTOAH < évtoAn, CTIPMA < onépua 


Morphology of Copto-Greek 


Now let us have a look at how Greek words behave in Coptic. There is very little sign 
of morphological bilingual interference between the two languages because of the 
differences in their inflectional systems. A few noteworthy features are listed below. 


a. Nominal morphology 


Case declension in Coptic is indicated by prepositional prefixes — there is no inflectional 
system as in Greek. One can appreciate why Egyptians writing Greek might have 
difficulty with Greek case endings. This is a feature that often enables us to identify an 
Egyptian writing Greek: often nouns are left in the nominative case, which is the form 
in which they are usually rendered in Coptic, and this happens in Greek texts from all 
periods. 

Copto-Greek nouns show many of the same features of nominal morphology as 
koine texts — for example thematisation of athematic nouns (e.g. 3rd > 1st/2nd decl. 
MAPTYPOC instead of MAPTYC), and athematisation of thematic nouns (1st/2nd > 
3rd decl. — AIAK@N not AIAK@NOC). I have also noted the unusual form YAATON, 
which looks like a thematic second declension back-formation from plural to singular: 
YAATON < wp. 


Plural forms 

An interesting exception where Coptic morphology does affect Copto-Greek is that in 
a few rare instances an Egyptian plural suffix may be applied to a Greek noun. Thus, by 
analogy with a Coptic word such as TBN2 (beast, plurals TBNOOYE / TeBnwoyı), the 
feminine plural suffix -ooye / -woy! is applied to Greek feminine nouns such as puxf 
> YYXOOY€ or YYX@OYI. The usual Copto-Greek form would be NE-YYXH, i.e. the 
plural definite article ne- followed by the noun buy. I should point out that Coptic 
feminine plural endings added to Greek nouns are rare, and seem to be restricted to old 
texts. There are some examples in the Coptic Manichaean Psalmbook.? 


b. Form of Greek verb in Coptic 


When Greek verbs are adapted for use in Coptic, they always function in the same way as 
a Coptic infinitive form - they are never converted like Coptic verbs into the construct 
or stative forms. The following morphology list shows some common verbal forms, 


? C.R.C. Allberry, 4 Manichaean psalm-book (Stuttgart 1938). 
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including frequent transitions from one conjunction to another as found elsewhere in 
Egyptian Koine. 


Examples of Copto-Greek Verbs 
-AIVE > -AN€: CHMANE; CIANE 
-úw > -EUW: KWAEYE < KwAUELV; MYNEYE < UNVUELV 


Contract verbs 

ATTAPNA < árapveiotat 

TAEA < TAEÏV 

ETTAINOY < ÉTOLVEÏV 

EYXAPICTEI / -OY / -à < Ebxapioteiv 


-éw / -ów > -E0W: 
2HMNEY€ < DUVEÏV 
TTAEYE < rÀeiv 
OKNE YE < Ókveiv 


Addition of -v- 
€P-CTAYPONIN (Bohairic) (compare Sahidic CTAYPOY) otavpoðv 
ICTANIN (compare form 2ICTA) totévat 


-w verbs 

KEPA < KEPAVVÜVAL 
TTHCC€ < nnyvúvar 
AIKNEYE < Õeikvúvar 


There has been dispute among scholars as to which form of the Greek verb is used 
in Coptic. Sometimes it looks like an imperative form, and sometimes an infinitive, 
because different Coptic dialects accommodate Greek verbs in different ways. The 
Bohairic dialect precedes a Greek infinitive form with a verbal auxiliary €P- (make/do), 
Fayyümic likewise uses €A-; whereas the classical dialect, Sahidic, often uses something 
that looks like a Greek imperative form. It may be, though, that Sahidic adapts a form of 
the infinitive, sometimes using active forms instead of mediopassive ones, e.g. the active 
form ACTTAZE derived from &onáteooni is the one most commonly used. One may also 
note that it is not only the present stem of a Greek verb that is used in Coptic, but rather 
aorist forms: ITAO€ and TAPEAGE. 

So here is a quick summary of how Sahidic, Bohairic and Fayyümic accommodate 
the Greek verb motevet in the phrase ‘he believed’: Sahidic has Aa-rTric T€ Ye; Bohairic 
Aàq-€P-TIICT€ YIN; and Fayyümic Ad-€A-TIICT€ YIN. 

The reason why one particular form of a Greek verb was chosen over another cannot 
always be ascertained, and can by no means be pinned down to regional variance. For 
example, in the contract verbs section in the morphology list above I have given three 
variant forms of the verb evyapioteiv (EYXaPICTEI / -OY / -a), and in fact all three 
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forms occur in roughly contemporaneous non-literary texts from the same site (Dayr 


al-Bal#izah) in Middle Egypt. 


c. Conjunctions and prepositions 


The table below lists some of the large number of Greek conjunctions and prepositions 


used in Coptic. They indicate that there was close contact with the Greek language and 


are an integral part of Coptic syntax. In a couple of cases Coptic inflectional morphology 


is projected onto the Greek prepositions rap and katé so that they can take a suffix 
pronoun e.g. TAPAPOY beyond him; KATAPON according to us. 


OANA AAA but 
avtt ANTI instead of... 
&pa APA then 
Sé AE adversative/indicating change of subject 
el unt €IMHTI unless, except (for) 
KOÏTEP KAITTEP although 
kaícoi KAITOI although 
Kav KAN even if, even though 
KATA + acc KATA distributive or according to 
uádiota MAAICTA especially since 
uév .. dé MEN (., A€) 
HAT MHTTOC lest, that, so as to prevent that 
66ov ZOCON (also ENZOCON | so long as 
and €pocoN) 
Otav 2OTAÀN when (ever), as soon as, such that 
ÔTE 20TE when, in which 
napá + acc. TAPA beyond 
TpÓÇ + acc. TTIPOC in respect of, according to 
TÔTE TOTE then 
Xwpic XWPIC unless, without … 
WC 20C as, as though = on the grounds that 


N.B. KATA, TAPA have construct forms for use with pronominal suffixes): KATAPO= and 
TAPAPO= eg. TAPAPO beyond him/it. 
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Bilingual interference 
a. Coptic influence on Greek lexicon 


In contrast to the large number of Greek words in Coptic, very few Egyptian words 
appear to have been borrowed into Greek - only a couple of dozen mainly agricultural 
or commercial terms, as well as some terms for weights and measures. When an Egyptian 
word is used in a Greek text, it may be marked out in some way: for instance, in Greek 
papyri from Aphrodité a horizontal superlinear stroke is sometimes drawn over Egyptian 
toponyms, and even a few common Coptic nouns used only by notaries may be marked 
with such strokes to help readers identify non-Greek words. 


b. Coptic influence on Greek syntax 


Just as Egyptian made little impact on the Greek lexicon, likewise there is not much 
evidence of Coptic syntactic influence in Greek. A rare example of a Copticism can 
definitely be detected in a phrase such as kata 860 800 (two by two), where the repetition 
of a noun to represent distribution is paralleled in Coptic usage KATA CNAY CNAY 
— with the interesting twist that, although nominal repetition is sufficient to denote 
distribution in Coptic, KATA is often included as well. 


c. Greek influence on Coptic 


Conversely, there is not much evidence of Greek influence in Coptic syntax, but 
occasionally Greek appears to be responsible for reassigning gender in Demotic and 
Coptic. For example, the masculine 2MOY (salt) may have changed gender from its 
feminine Egyptian antecedent (hmst) as a result of the masculine 6 &Ac. There are also 
some instances of meanings being loaned from Greek into Coptic, e.g. 20 (face) may 
come to mean person by analogy with Greek npdownov; and We (wood) assumes the 
meaning cross just as Greek EbAov is a synonym for ovavpóc. 


d. Mistakes made by Egyptians trying to write Greek 


The Greek papyri from Aphrodité have yielded a number of examples of Coptic-speakers 
trying to write Greek, and thus they give a valuable insight into the interplay between 
the two languages among the town’s inhabitants. Quite a few Copts appear to have had 
a limited knowledge of Greek. They might have the ability to write their agreement to a 
legal contract, for example. The following text is an excerpt from a sixth-century Greek 
lease of land, in which the lessee signs partially in Coptic, partially in Greek." 


ANOK MHNA TWEP YATE otoixei uot carr] TH uto0001 cc mpdK(eErtar) t 


10 PMich. XIII 666, 38. 
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I Mena, son of Psate, agree to this lease as stated above 


An even earlier example can be found in a late fifth-century text from Oxyrhynchos, 
which also shows some Coptic embedded in the Greek text: "Avvag BiuevaAra Kióv = 
ANNAC T21M€ NATTA KION.!! It also illustrates the above point on the treatment of 
theta in Coptic. 

A lease of land from Aphrodito dated to the mid-sixth century illustrates the 
problems an Egyptian with an imperfect training in Greek might experience when 
trying to express himself in a more complex way. It is a witness declaration from a lease 
of land dated to around the mid-sixth century, and written by John, son of Promaos, the 
anagnôstes of the church of Apa Promaos."? 


paptupo dé óu &yovoa (Tjkovca) napa tod npoyeypauuévov (mpoyeypappévov) 
TpoEotatwv (mpoeotdtosc) emeitpénov (Emitpénovtos) Iwávvov (Iwdvvyv) twv (tov) 
evhaProtatwv (evAabgotatov) rpnobritnpov (rpsopórsepov) Éreloisev (xoujosw) tiadrn 
(tavtnv trv) óuoAoyía (óuoAoyíav) 


I bear witness that I have heard from the aforementioned manager that he ordered John, 
the most-discreet presbyter, to execute this agreement. 


Apart from the mistakes in case and number, one can also note the phonological feature 
&yovoa for fkovoa. The usage tiaúty in the last line may reflect influence from the 
Coptic feminine demonstrative article TI. 

You may remark that it is odd in the last example that someone with the title of 
anagnôstes (reader) — who presumably was more literate than the majority of ordinary 
people — made so many mistakes when writing Greek. However, the implications of the 
title anagnôstes are not so straightforward. A Greek text from Oxyrhynchos involves 
the anagnôstes of a village church who does not himself write out the standard Greek 
formula giving his assent to the document, so that scholars have wondered whether he 
could not or would not write in Greek.! 


e. Byzantine imperial dating formula in Coptic 


One final example, and a rather nice example I think, of how unfamiliarity with 
Greek could lead a Copt astray, and an insight into how Copts interpreted Byzantine 


11 [have been unable to identify this text and found no indication in the author's papers as 


to its origin. 


12 PMich. XIII 667, 51-2. 


P ^ See E. Wipszycka, ‘Un lecteur qui ne sait pas écrire ou un chrétien qui ne veut pas se 


souiller? (POxy. XXXIII 2673), in her Etudes sur le christianisme dans l'Égypte de l'antiquité 
tardive (Rome 1996) 415-20 (first published in ZPE 50 [1983] 117-21); ead., ‘Encore sur le 
lecteur "qui ne sait pas écrire", ibid., 421-26. 
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institutions, is to be found in an inscription dated 609/10 CE, which contains the 
Coptic version of the standard Greek formula: 


Baotretas Kai (?) bnatetas tod evoePeotdtov uv Seondtov OAaoviov Pwk tod 


aiwviou abyovotou kai AÜTOKPÉTOPOG 


In the reign and the consulate of our lord, the most sacred Phokas, the eternal 


Augustus and emperor 14 


TMENTOYTEPO NNOEITAAIA NITENXAEIC ETOYAAB POYKA TITI2NITEIACON 
€TCOTM AY €TAMA2TE 


(In) the reign and the consulate of our holy lord, Phokas, the one (who is) in this acon 


and who hears and rules 


This, amazingly, is the only Coptic inscription that contains a date mentioning the reign 
of a Byzantine emperor — a significant fact in itself. It comes from the monastery of 
Epiphanios at Thebes and dates to the reign of Phokas. It attempts to translate the Greek 
terms of the imperial titulature into Coptic. Noteworthy is the rendition of the title 
augustus, which is curiously translated by the Coptic e TCooTM (who hears) — possibly, as 
the papyrologist Klaas Worp suggests, through confusion with a form of Greek dxovew 
(£o bear) such as àxovotóg. The ‘incorrect’ form &yovoa above in the witness declaration 
supports this thesis very well. Another imperial title, autocrator — literally 'self-ruler; 
implying absolute sovereignty — is translated a little more understandably with the 
Coptic eraMa2rTe (who rules). 


Education in Coptic and Greek 


There is a fair amount of evidence for bilingual education in late antique Egypt, 
much of which has been analysed in a recent study of the teaching of writing skills in 


^ KA. Worp, ‘A forgotten Coptic inscription from the monastery of Epiphanius: Some 


remarks on dated Coptic documents from the pre-conquest period, Analecta. Papyrologica 2 
(1990) 139-43. 

15 In fact there is at least one more inscription in Coptic dated by a Byzantine regnal 
year, even more surprisingly dating from after the Arab conquest. It is an epitaph from Kellia 
mentioning ‘the reign of Justinian the emperor, who according to the archaeological context 
should be Justinian II (685-695 and 705—711): see J. Partyka and R. Kasser, ‘Choix d'inscriptions 
provenant d'autres ermitages des Qouçoûr er-Roub@iyat, in EK 8184, II: Explorations aux 
Qougoiir er-RoubA'tyát. Rapport des campagnes 1982 et 1983, ed. P. Bridel and N. Bosson (Leuven 
1994) 448-49, no. 303. 
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Graeco-Roman Egypt.'* Some school texts demonstrate how the terms ‘Hellenic’ and 
‘Coptic’ are not polar opposites. Take, for example, a notebook that has been dated very 
early, to the end of the third century. It is made up of a series of wooden tablets, one 
of which preserves a Coptic excerpt of one of the Psalms, bound with another tablet 
with a rhetorical paraphrase of a passage of the Iliad.” There is also evidence of the 
predominantly Coptic-speaking inhabitants of the monastery of Epiphanios at Thebes 
copying out extracts of Homer in the late sixth century and after. Later I shall also 
be looking at the archive of a bilingual sixth-century Egyptian whose library included 
works of Homer and Menander. 

Little is known about the teaching of Greek and Coptic in schools, but practice 
alphabets copied out by beginner students may provide valuable clues. Some Coptic 
alphabetic exercises show the Greek letters separated from the additional Demotic signs, 
often by a dividing line, or a different method of arrangement. There are also alphabetic 
exercises in which the Greek letters are copied in reverse order or randomised,” but the 
Coptic letters follow in their usual order.” The conscious separation of the Greek from 
the Egyptian elements by students may suggest that they had prior knowledge of Greek, 
and that the exercise was part of the acquisition of Coptic reading skills. This practice 
would reverse the common assumption that bilingualism only moved in one direction, 
that is, that Coptic speakers might learn Greek, but Greek-speakers would not learn 
Coptic. An exception is provided by a fourth-century literary text, the Letter of Ammon, 
in which Ammon, as a Greek-speaking convert to Egyptian monasticism, learns to speak 
Coptic at his adoptive monastery.” 


Part II 7 The texts? 


Now I shall discuss some of the bilingual Coptic- Greek archives, focusing on who was 
writing what and why. I should point out that I do not use the term ‘archive’ in the 


R. Cribiore, Writing, teachers and students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta, GA 1996). 
17 — [bid., no. 388. [SJC] 

18 Ibid., nos. 168, 225-27. [SJC] These are PMon.Epiph. 611-14. 

1 Cribiore, Writing, nos. 92 and 95. [SJC] 

2 A common enough phenomenon; see P. van Minnen, ‘A late antique schooltablet at 
Duke University, ZPE 106 (1995) 175 n. 4. [SJC] 

^? R.S. Bagnall, Egypt in late antiquity (Princeton, NJ 1993) 245. [SJC] 

? Fora full list of known or identified Coptic—Greek archives (16) see the Leuven Database 
of Papyrus Archives, which includes constantly updated bibliographical information and lists of 
all the texts belonging to each archive: http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/index.php, accessed 25 
February 2010. The ones presented here are the best-known of these, as well as the papyri from 
Kellis that are not listed as a proper ‘archive’ in the accepted sense of the term. The LDPA also lists 
as the archive of Basilios, pagarch of Aphrodito the group of papers known as the Qurra archive, 
on which see the article by Tonio Sebastian Richter in this volume. This is a trilingual archive, as 
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traditional sense of papers collected together in antiquity, but rather take it to mean 
papers that have been related, in modern times, to one particular person or group. 


The earliest Coptic documents: Fourth-century bilingual archives 


The earliest dateable Coptic documents — most of which are private letters — can all 
be associated with texts in other languages. Many derive from bilingual or other 
multilingual archives. Most of these texts also originate from a monastic milieu, and, 
in particular, from Upper Egypt. I would like to stress the existence of these Upper 
Egyptian bilingual monastic archives to correct the misimpression that Upper Egyptian 
monks were monolingual, as claimed in the literary sources.” 

There are three surviving archives dating from around the mid-fourth century and 
providing evidence of the widespread use of Coptic by this time: two of the archives are 
concerned with monks belonging to the Meletian doctrine, and the third, the archive of 
Apa John, which also contains the largest number of Coptic documents, may belong to a 
well-known historical figure. I shall be looking at his archive in more depth below. 

Recently a number of fourth-century Coptic, Greek and Syriac texts have been 
found at what has been termed a Manichaean settlement at Kellis in the Dakhleh Oasis. 
It will be some time before these have been analysed fully and it is hoped that they will 
give us more information about bilingualism, possibly even trilingualism, in early Coptic 
society. 


Archives from Kellis 


I shall start with the most substantial fourth-century archives, those found in Kellis. 
Within the last two decades,” excavations at this provincial village in the western part of 
the Great Oasis - now known as the Dakhleh Oasis — have revolutionised our perception 
of late antique Egypt. Thanks to texts discovered in what has been termed a ‘Manichaean 
settlement’ at Kellis,” we now have access, for the first time, to information about the 
everyday lives of a group of adherents to the gnostic religion founded by Mani in the 
third century CE. We already have quite a sizeable corpus of Manichaean literature from 
Egypt, primarily from Medinet Madi in the Fayyüm, much further north, where the 


it includes Arabic texts, and is much better described as the archive of Basilios, since it includes 
his correspondence not only with the governor Qurra, but also with individuals from his area of 
jurisdiction who have no direct connection with Qurra. 

9 Contra Vit Bubenik statement in his Hellenistic and Roman Greece as a sociolinguistic 
area, Current Issues in Linguistic Theory 57 (Amsterdam 1989) 259. [SJC] 

24 
1. [SJC] 


25 


The largest number of Coptic texts was found during the 1990-92 seasons, PKell. V, p. 


O. Grabar, G. Bowersock and P. Brown (eds), Late antiquity: A guide to the post-classical 
world (Cambridge, MA 1999) 556, s.v. ‘Manichaeism’ 
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codices now in Berlin and Dublin are said to have been found. These are written in 
Coptic, and I should mention that Coptic is an especially important language for the 
study of Manichaeism since substantially more Manichaean literature is preserved in 
Coptic than in any other language. 

In the course of the last ten years of excavation at Kellis, a large number of Coptic 
and Greek texts have been found in the ruined houses, dating predominantly to the 
mid-fourth century. Although it will be some time before the textual material can be 
analysed fully, I shall now try to summarise the information on bilingualism and even 
multilingualism provided by the texts published so far. Without a doubt, they provide 
evidence for widespread Coptic—Greek bilingualism at this time in Egypt, as well as 
indicating that some people knew, and were actively involved in teaching, Latin." The 
texts also show that some people at Kellis still used Syriac, the language of the first 
generation of missionaries who came to Egypt to spread the new religion. A number 
of bilingual Syriac-Coptic glossaries excavated at Kellis may have been exercises in 
translation from one language to the other. As a whole, the Syriac texts found at Kellis are 
primarily, though not entirely, religious in content.” A Greek letter addressed to a man 
called Theognostos also preserves a name written in Syriac on the verso.” Furthermore, 
this text provides evidence of people learning Greek at Kellis because Theognostos is 
asked to send a ten-page notebook to someone called Ision who has become a éAAnviotc. 
This term is translated by the editors as a ‘user of Greek’ It has also been suggested that 
Ision is described in the text as a ‘Syriac reader’, but this reading is uncertain.” 

An indication of the level of Coptic-Greek bilingualism at Kellis may be had from 
a noteworthy phrase in a Coptic letter addressed to an inhabitant of one of the houses, 
where the reader is told to ‘study your Psalms either in Greek or Coptic??? Here it is the 
Manichaean Psalms that are undoubtedly intended, and a number of copies of them 
have been found at Kellis, along with other Manichaean literature. 


26 PKell. V 20, 24-6: ‘The great Teacher let him [Piene] travel with him, so that he might 
learn Latin (MNTPMAIOC). He teaches him well. Could this be evidence that Piene was being 
trained as a missionary to go to the West? Or was Latin of use in Egypt? Was Teacher a native 
speaker of Latin — from North Africa, for instance? See also PKell. 177, 30. [SJC] The verso of this 
very damaged papyrus contains what appear to be the remains of an official document, which may 
have had a part in Latin; one reads: ue0'& ‘Pwpoikd, followed by the mention that it was added or 
posted (? npooeté6n or, as suggested by the editor, npoeté6n) in Antinoe on 20 Epeiph. 

7 For instance, a school tablet with a Coptic exercise practising syllables (PKell. V 10) also 
preserves a short Syriac text. [SJC] 


? PKell. 1 67, 20. The name was read Loui Shai by M. Franzmann. [SJC] 


? [n her review of the edition, Andrea Jórdens offers the reading dvayvwotng ovpiattıkóç 


on examination of the plate: Miinstersche Beiträge zur antiken Handelsgeschichte 17 (1998) 130. 
[SJC] However, the suggestion of N. Lewis, ‘Notationes legendis, BASP 34 (1997) 30, seems 
much more plausible, namely that the dvayvwotng ovvaytixés (for ovvaktıkóç) read by the editors 
should be understood as a reader “tending to bring together” (sc. everything he can lay his hands 
on), i.e. he was a voracious reader’. 


30 PKell. V 19, 13-14; also cited in PKell. II p. viii with n. 12. [SJC] 
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Other Coptic texts from Kellis may contain long passages in Greek, often in the 
opening or closing formulae of a letter?! Sometimes the language changes from Greek 
to Coptic mid-sentence.? Many of the Coptic texts have an address on the verso written 
in Greek, a practice found elsewhere in Egypt. Often the docket of a document will 
also be written in Greek. The converse of this practice is found in some seventh- and 
eighth-century Greek documents from Middle Egypt that have an address or docket in 
Coptic.” The reason for writing the address or docket in a different language from the 
main text is not clear, and I welcome suggestions for interpretation. 

The editors of the texts have attempted to provide an overview of how the people of 
Kellis - and people from the Nile Valley writing to family members and others at Kellis 
— used Coptic and Greek for different purposes, based on the finds in one of the seven or 
so houses excavated.%* Greek thus appears to have been reserved for external, formal and 
administrative usage, whereas Coptic was favoured for domestic and internal usage. This 
is a pattern that we will see repeated even in the seventh-century archives. 

Focusing on the documents that relate to the family of Titoue (Greek Tithoes), we 
can see this division in practice: 


Greek Coptic 
(all addressed to Tithoes or his son) (written by Titoue) 
sale of a slave private letter 


private agreement 
orders for payment 


private letter 


The one surviving document written in Coptic is a private letter written by Titoue to his 
father. The rest of the documents are directed to Titoue and are written in Greek, and 
they include two legal agreements, two orders for payment, and a fragmentary letter. 
Titoue was a carpenter who may have lived in ‘House 2’ at Kellis; one of the letters 
reveals that he intended his son to go into a monastery to learn linen-weaving. 

It is hoped that Kellis will yield up further extraordinary texts to challenge our 
perception of late antique Egypt. The site has already provided us with a unique ostrakon 
that may contain the only secular text written in Old Coptic script - I mentioned earlier 
that Old Coptic texts tended to be pagan. The Kellis ostrakon is a brief document 
containing greetings to several people, their children, and servants, and it may be dated 


31 PKell. V 11, 13, 22, 36, to name but a few. [SJC] 
9? — PKell V 22, 2-3: ‘To my masters and most honourable brothers (and sisters): 
Psempnouthes and Kyria and Maria and your children by name and my mother Tamouenia’ (the 
part in italics is in Coptic). [SJC] 

33 For instance P Athen. Xyla 5, 6, 12, 13, 17, 18. [SJC] 


#4 House 3. [SJC] See the table given by the author in her ‘Papyrology and the utilization 


of Coptic sources, 38. 
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to the mid-to-late third century CE, judging from the pottery on which it was written.» 
Although the script is Old Coptic, the language of this text is Coptic. It is hoped that 
further material in Old Coptic will be found in future excavations at the site to increase 


our knowledge about the development of Coptic in the Dakhleh Oasis. 


The Archive of Apa John? 


At around the same time as the Kellis archives, we have the archive of Apa John. The 
documents in this archive have been dated from around the second half of the fourth 
century and they give the impression that John was a well-respected and influential 
member of the community: many letters contain requests, addressed to him in Coptic 
and Greek, from fellow monks, ecclesiastics, officials, soldiers and others, asking for 
him to intercede on their behalf with officials from the government administration, the 
military, or the judiciary. 

The documents fall into three broad categories. In the first of these, John is asked to 
use his influence with officials in the government administration. In one Coptic letter 
he is asked to deal with an assignment of land imposed on an unwilling recipient; and in 
one Greek letter he is asked to intercede with the tax-collector.*” 

In the second category, John is asked to use his influence with army officials: two 
Greek documents are concerned with requests for exemption from army service,’ and 
one also asks for a military tribune to be told to remove some Goths from a widow’s 
house;? in a Coptic document he is asked to get an acting praepositus to make allowances 
for a sick person.” 

In the final category, John is asked to use his influence with the judiciary: two or 
three Coptic documents ask for help concerning trials in the governor’s court;*! in 
another Coptic document, the author asks John to intercede on behalf of an old man 
who is in prison.” 

John is also addressed in Greek and Coptic with requests for prayers, in his capacity 
as a spiritual leader. A Greek letter mentions that the Dux has received John’s blessing.” 

The profile of Apa John that these documents conjure up led the papyrologist 


Constantine Zuckerman to equate him, rather convincingly I think, with the well- 


35 I. Gardner, ‘An Old Coptic ostracon from Ismant el-Kharab?, ZPE 125 (1999) 195-200 
and pl. X; see 196 for the date. [SJC] 


36 See http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/detail.php?tm-14&i-1, accessed 25 February 


2010. 
7 — PRyl.Copt. 273; PLond. III 1014. 
98 PHerm. 7. 
?  PHerm. 17. 


^ PRyl.Copt. 271. 

4^ PRyl.Copt. 270, 273 and 311. 

? PRylCopt. 272. 

?  PLond. 111 981 (and pl. 74) = Chrest.Wilck. 130. 
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known monastic figure John of Lykopolis. Lykopolis is modern-day Asyüt in Middle 
Egypt.“ He lived in a time when a ‘holy man’ could be a political force and when a 
line of communication ran from the Egyptian desert all the way to Constantinople. He 
had the ear of the emperor Theodosius I, for whom he made politically advantageous 
prophecies, including allegedly predicting Theodosius’s victory over Maximus in 388. 

John of Lykopolis is described in works written by a number of people who visited 
him in Egypt, including Palladios, the author of the Lausiac History, who records that 
John was a Coptic-speaker who communicated with Greek-speaking visitors through 
a translator — though he doesn’t mention whether John could perhaps read and write 
Greek, despite not being able to speak it. In connection with this claim, I would like now 
to focus on one text from Apa John’s archive, which may date to after 381 CE.“ 


tà deondéti pou åyanntóç Ana Iwévns. ?eoxapiotó tH 69 Kai tH negl cod 
BonOń- ?|cov uar dd God Kal bn6 Tod £00: náoag *|yàp Wuxfis Éwowv oon ià 
tijv evoebiav {|tov ravrokpétwp. vov obdv Bońðnoóv par: s|ypéUov eig &movoAn 
npóc Voic and Taeco /|àrd vpiBoóvov, fva droAvouat &tv uù &ro- AvOfoouat. 
Sn yàp à vióg Vois dnattyo€ "luar xpvo(o0) vou(iouétia) ... Kai tod Bonóc 
&AAa xpuo(o0) '"|vou(1ou&ciov) ... ZAaBes yàp nap' Euod fva droAbw- "|uar xol 
obk andAvodv par. bE tov Ocóv [tva À &róAvoóv uar À rapáGote uor tO 
xpv0(0d) “fvou(iouétia) ... Ey yep ei Fois KUAAOS dnd "[xoung [M]oxews 
TOU AvtalouToA€itov vouo0. 5|vóv obv un éuedrons, décor, Sà tov [6]eó[v]. 
175 yàp cà véxva pov Z5wKac bnoOrjKas “|[t]@ davifot]}iic 51a tò xpvodeu. 
Kai obtero- [[r]e otpatevovpat 'Aviavóc, én totá uot [nA]éa [à ]popun mapa 
T&KTVAOS Kai où TEerU[WT]e “ovSE où oppayiouévlolc. 

verso 


andd0¢ xà õegrórtnç &vaxopn[xfi Iluwlévvn]. 


In this document, Apa John is asked by the writer, Psois, to arrange to have him exempted 
from army service. What interests me about this text is that Psois chooses to write in 
Greek, even though he clearly has great difficulty with the language. There are several 
corrections on the original — made by Psois presumably, although this is not made 
explicit and no plate was published with the text. I shall not examine all of the problems 
in this text but will simply point out some characteristic mistakes made by Egyptians 


writing Greek. They include: 


^ C. Zuckerman, "Ihe hapless recruit Psois and the mighty anchorite, Apa John’ in BASP 
32 (1995) 183-94. 

5 Palladios, Lausiac history 35, ed. C. Butler, vol. 2 (Cambridge 1904) 100-106. See 
also Historia monachorum in Aegypto 1, ed. A.-J. Festugière (Brussels 1961) 9-35; Sozomenos, 
Ecclesiastical history 7.22.7-8, ed. J. Bidez and G. Hansen (Berlin 1960) 336; John Cassian, Inst. 
4.23, ed. J.-Cl. Guy (Paris 1965) 155. 

46 PHerm.7;fora commentary of this text see Zuckerman, “The hapless recruit’, who suggests 
that it should be related to a law passed by Theodosius in 381 that introduced the punishment of 
‘sealing’ (a tattoo) for prospective recruits who cut off their fingers to avoid being drafted. 
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e <A tendency to decline nouns incorrectly; to put nouns and adjectives in the 
wrong case — usually the nominative case, e.g. L 1 &yanntòç Io&vvng instead of 
dative åyannt& Iwávvn, l. 6 cic moto instead of accusative piav émiotoAny (?) 
and in the same line Wôiç instead of acc. wói6o; 1. 13 KÓAAoc instead of KÓAAov. 

e Thetextis very confused ll. 3-4 — ndoac yap puxñç Étwowv oot — is thisan attempt 
to express mco yàp puxai tov oor (for all souls live/lived through you)? Or 
Tous yàp Yuxàs Eowoev cov Sid tiv evoePerav ó navtokpátwp (the Almighty 
saves all souls by reason of your piety)? Unfortunately the writer’s grammar is so 
unreliable that certainty is impossible. 

e The plural imperative form |. 12 napddote is used instead of the singular rapáóog 
(hand over). This could be caused by confusion of number rather than of 
imperative forms. 

e Inll. 16-17 Psois writes to John, ‘You have given (wxac) my children to the 
money-lender’, which makes little sense. One should rather read 5wxa (I have 
given), assuming a confusion in verbal forms. However, ÉAafes is used correctly 
inl. 10. 

e We also see examples of classic Coptic interference on Greek phonology (tau 
and delta are confused): obténote ll. 17-18 and téktuAos l. 19. 


Another noteworthy feature of this text is its use of punctuation - the editor did not 
mark it in on the text, but it is included in the apparatus. Punctuation is often used by 
writers of Greek texts who are unfamiliar with the language they are using, and it is a 
feature of school texts, where words or even syllables may be separated by punctuation. 
It is interesting to note that another Greek text that may be from Apa John’s archive also 
features some punctuation. 

Is Psois, the would-be draft-dodger, writing this important document himself? The 
standard of literacy does not suggest that it was written by a professional scribe. If, as 
seems likely, Psois was a Copt, why didn’t he write to John in Coptic as others did, on 
equally important matters? Why did people struggle to write in Greek when Coptic 
appears to have been their first language? 

This text helps to refute any notions of Coptic as a nationalistic language — as certain 
scholars have argued.’ It doesn’t add up that a Copt should be struggling to write in 
Greek when Apa John, a local Coptic hero, could, it seems, be approached in Coptic. 
Another fact that strikes a blow at the concept of Coptic as a nationalist language is 
that we have examples of anti-Chalcedonian literature, i.e. anti-government literature, 
composed in Greek before being translated into Coptic. Clearly the Coptic-Greek 
dichotomy is not so straightforward. 

We may presume that Apa John, to whom the documents are addressed, could read 
and possibly write Coptic. One letter that has been attributed to this archive may have 
been written by him.“ There is, however, some dispute over whether this document 


#7 For instance T. Orlandi, ‘Letteratura copta € cristianesimo nazionale egiziano, in A. 


Camplani (ed.), L'Egitto cristiano. Aspetti e problemi in eta tardoantica (Rome 1997) 39-120. 
^5 PAmb. 11145 (and pl. 21) = Chrest.Wilck. 53. 
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comes from his archive at all. At the end of the text there is a five-line greeting in Coptic: 
‘I greet you, my brother Paul, and everyone in your house, in the Lord? Is this written 
by the same person who wrote the Greek text above it? Despite the attempt at literary 
style evident in the Coptic hand, there are certainly some similarities between the ways 
in which some letters are formed in both texts, but the overall impression is that they 
represent two different styles. We know that different styles of handwriting were taught 
to advanced students, but is this a conscious effort to make the Coptic look different from 
the Greek? Although Coptic and Greek texts are often mistaken even by papyrologists, 
and later I shall mention several individuals who wrote Coptic and Greek in pretty much 
the same hand, I think that there is a distinctive Coptic style. 


Sixth-century bilingual Coptic and Greek archives 


In order to get to the famous Dioskoros, we have to pass over the fifth century, for which 
there isn't much papyrological evidence in either Coptic or Greek, and move into the 
sixth century, which is when the Coptic language began to be used for external, as well 
as internal, private affairs. For the first time, Coptic came to be used for legal documents, 
but, despite this development, legal documents still continued to be drawn up in Greek 
for people who explicitly say that they do not understand Greek. Sometimes people who 
give their assent to a Greek document may declare that it was translated into Coptic 
for them. This is the case for the last will and testament of an important figure in the 
Coptic Church, Bishop Abraham of Hermonthis, that was drawn up in the early seventh 
century.? 


Dioskoros of Aphrodito: Poet, notary, teacher? 


The most important of the sixth-century archives belongs to one of the ‘stars’ of Coptic 
and Greek papyrology, Dioskoros of Aphrodité, who combined the roles of poet, notary 
and teacher. He is equally happy writing in Coptic or Greek, and he helps to banish any 
misconceptions we might have about Coptic being used only by low-class Egyptians, 
a view that is quite common even today among papyrologists and other historians. 
Dioskoros is the best-documented example we have of an Egyptian who combines the 


5? PLond.177 = Chrest. Mitt. 319; English trans. and notes by L.S.B. MacCoullin Byzantine 
Monastic Foundation Documents, ed. J. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero, Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies 35/1 (Washington DC 2000) 51-58; available online at http://www.doaks.org/ 
publications/doaks online publications/typikaPDF/typ007.pdf (accessed 22 March 2010). 

5 See hettp://www.trismegistos.org/arch/detail.php?tm=72&i=4, accessed 25 February 
2010. Most of the Coptic texts of this very bulky archive (615 texts listed in LDAP) remain 
unpublished. Sarah Clackson was preparing their publication. A guide to the archive is being 


prepared by Jean-Luc Fournet. 
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pagan and Christian worlds effortlessly, exhibiting a high degree of hellenisation while 
still using Coptic language for the business of everyday life." 

Dioskoros was born into a land-owning family, and his father Apollo was an 
important man who founded a monastery. Dioskoros lived mostly in a village in Middle 
Egypt called Aphrodito. This was no ordinary village, however, because it was allowed to 
collect its own taxes, by decree of the Byzantine emperor. This privilege was the source 
of much contention over the years, and was to cause problems for Dioskoros, whose 
father had previously been responsible for the tax collection. In fact, it may be said that 
Dioskoros was driven to compose what has been called the worst poetry in antiquity as 
a result of some of his misfortunes.” 

Dioskoros was driven out of Aphrodité by the actions of a local official who tried to 
confiscate some of his land. He then went north to the city of Antinoopolis, where he 
spent a few years petitioning the governor of the region over the matter of the injustices 
committed against him. Whilst there, he worked as a notary, producing documents in 
Greek and Coptic with equal ability. We know little about his life when he eventually 
returned to Aphrodito, except that he died in 585 CE. 

In addition to his personal documents, some of the books from Dioskoros’ library 
have also survived, stored together in a jar, and they show that he received a classical 
education. He appears to have been a devotee of Homer and Menander:? in addition to 
a copy of the Iliad, Dioskoros also possessed a codex of the plays of Menander, among 
other works. The poems Dioskoros wrote show how greatly he was influenced by Homer 
and Menander, and even the Greek documents he wrote as a notary bear the mark of 
Homer.** 

It is remarkable, however, that no works of Christian content were found with the 
other items from Dioskoros ‘library’ — for example, there is no copy of the Gospels 
or Psalms, with which he clearly was familiar, to judge from citations of them in the 
documents he wrote. In one of his petitions he uses biblical references as well as invoking 


51 On Dioskoros and bilingualism see A. Papaconstantinou, ‘Dioscore et le bilinguisme 


dans l'Égypte du VE siècle’ in J.-L. Fournet (ed.), Les archives de Dioscore dAphrodité cent ans 
aprés leur découverte. Histoire et culture dans l'Égypte byzantine, Études d'archéologie et d'histoire 
ancienne (Paris 2008) 77-88. 


5  Dioskoros travelled to Constantinople twice in his lifetime in order to represent 


Aphroditos right to collect its own taxes, and to defend himself on the charge of having extorted 
taxes from his fellow villagers. [SJC] On Dioskoros see L.S.B. MacCoull, Dioscorus of Aphrodito: 
His work and his world, The Transformation of the Classical Heritage 16 (Berkeley, CA 1988); J.- 
L. Fournet, Hellénisme dans l'Égypte du VT siècle. La bibliothèque et l'œuvre de Dioscore dAphrodité, 


MIFAO 115 (Cairo 1999); and the collection of essays cited in the previous note. 


5 [n his papers there is also an example of a Menandrian maxim translated into Coptic: 


Cribiore, Writing, no. 228. [SJC] This is not identified as belonging to Dioskoros by Cribiore. 
This was most probably the author's opinion after having worked on Dioskoros’s Coptic papers in 
view of their publication. 

5* For the contents of the ‘library’ of Dioskoros, as well as editions and an analysis of his 


own literary compositions, see Fournet, Hellénisme. 
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the name of Zeus!” Perhaps all of Dioskoros Christian works were given to his father’s 
monastery, the administration of which is present in many documents of the archive, 
and which Dioskoros himself joined in later life. Similarly, Dioskoros juridical reference 
works — none of which is known to have survived — may have been sent elsewhere after 
his death. 

Texts concerned with the administration of Dioskoros’ father’s monastery were 
written in both Greek and Coptic, and three legal documents drafted by Dioskoros 
himself also survive — two arbitration documents and a cession of land, all dated to 569 
CE. Although there was still a tendency at that time for Coptic to be used for personal 
business, and Greek for official documents, these language-groupings are by no means 
fixed in Dioskoros archive. 

In addition to the books in Dioskoros library that he read for pleasure, there are also 
books, some written in Dioskoros’ own handwriting, that indicate that he was involved 
in an advanced level of teaching, possibly fulfilling the functions of a grammatikos. In 
addition to his copy of the Iliad, he also possessed a copy of the scholia minora to the 
Iliad. Both books show signs of having been revised extensively. Who were Dioskoros 
pupils likely to have been? Members of his own family are the most likely candidates. At 
any rate, his students were Egyptian-speaking, to judge from the Greek- Coptic glossary 
that he compiled presumably for teaching purposes.* This glossary is an immensely 
valuable linguistic document because it records a number of otherwise unattested 
forms or meanings of words, as well as some hapax legomena. As is the case with most 
educational glossaries, Disokoros glossary is arranged thematically, and sometimes the 
Greek lemmata are glossed with Copto-Greek words — that is, Greek words borrowed 
into Coptic. 

It is interesting to note that Dioskoros wrote Coptic and Greek documents in a 
slightly different way: when he writes Coptic documents and Greek literary composition, 
he uses a rounded, sloping majuscule hand, but for Greek documents he uses a more 
cursive, generally upright script. Is this a conscious decision on Dioskoros’ part? Were 
Egyptian scribes trained to write Coptic and Greek documents in different ways? I shall 
now discuss a seventh-century archive in which a bilingual notary called Paul writes 
both Coptic and Greek documents in the same way.” 


5 Fournet, Hellénisme, 681. [SJC] 


56 For an alternative interpretation of the glossary see Papaconstantinou, “Dioscore et le 


bilinguisme’ 80. 

57 [t is interesting to note that Dioskoros also copied a spell for protection against evil 
spirits in Greek rather than Coptic, on the back of a legal contract: PCair.Masp. 167188, 1-5; the 
spell is translated in M. Meyer and R. Smith, Ancient Christian magic: Coptic texts of ritual power 
(San Francisco 1994), no. 22. He may also have written a medical text: PCair Masp. II 67141, II r, 
20-28: Travaux et Mémoires 12 (1994) 320, n. 22. [SJC] 
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Pachom of This - Purple-dealer* 


The archive of Pachom the purple-dealer (xopquporoAng) consists of Coptic and Greek 
documents that illustrate the interaction of two provincial families for almost a quarter 
of a century, from 592 CE in the reign of the emperor Maurice, all the way through 
the reign of Phokas, and up to to 616 CE in the reign of Heraclius, the last Byzantine 
emperor to rule Egypt. 

In Pachom’s archive we meet another notary who - like Dioskoros of Aphrodito — is 
equally skilled in both Coptic and Greek, and we can see how Coptic was beginning 
to be considered a valid legal language even in a small town in Egypt by the beginning 
of the seventh century, although important financial transactions such as property 
conveyances, which might have to be produced as evidence of ownership in a court of 
law, were still written in Greek. 

Pachom was a bit ofa local magnate. He owned properties in the big city, Panopolis, 
as well as in the small village of This where he was residing when the documents from 
his archive were drawn up. Three of the thirteen papyri belonging to this archive are 
in Coptic. Two of these are concerned with the engagement of Pachom’s daughter; a 
third document is too fragmentary to amount to much, but may be a loan contract. The 
Greek documents are varied: there are four property conveyances, one property division 
contract, a lease, three loan contracts, and a labour contract. 

The notary who drew up the last six documents in Pachom' archive was a certain Paul 
son of Megas, also of This. He wrote the two Coptic engagement contracts concerning 
Pachom’s daughter (both on the same day): one for Pachom, and one for his prospective 
son-in-law. Paul also wrote four Greek legal documents, a labour contract, two loan 
contracts, and a property conveyance. He wrote both Greek and Coptic documents in 
the same type of hand, although his Greek hand does show more ligatures and other 
cursive tendencies.” 

Apart from informing us about bilingual notaries, the Pachom archive also gives 
us an insight into the capacity of people without formal scribal training, especially the 
clergy, to write in Greek and Coptic. All the signatories in the documents whose titles are 
preserved are priests or deacons, and the same is true for all but one of the witnesses. The 
same witnesses turn up in more than one document: all the witnesses to Pachom’s copy 
of his daughter’s Coptic engagement contract occur in Greek documents. It may be that 
some of the people are professional witnesses, such as are found in Arabic documents 
for example. These were people who were recognised as dependable members of the 
community, although not necessarily people who could write. 


58 See the presentation at http://Ihpc.arts.kuleuven.ac.be/archives/texts/36.pd£, accessed 


26 February 2010. 

59 See for instance the bilingual CPR IV 23 (inv. G 10117) and SB I 4505 (inv. G 1631), 
whose photographs can be consulted on the website of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek: 
http://aleph.onb.ac.at/F?func-file&file name-login&local base ONBOS, accessed 26 February 
2010. 
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Patermouthis of Syene: Boatman-cum-soldier® 


Even with its new-found status, however, Coptic was not considered as legally valid as 
Greek by all Coptic-speakers. At the turn of the seventh century, another bilingual archive 
features an Egyptian family still using Coptic for private affairs and communications 
with relatives — and Greek for more official, public documents. This family lived right 
down on Egypts southernmost border at Syene (modern Aswan) - that is, away from 
the main administrative centres. The protagonist in the archive, Patermouthis, was a 
boatman-cum-soldier, and also a man of property and money-lender before he finally 
went bankrupt. The Greek papyri from the archive of his family span well over a hundred 
years, from the end of the fifth- to the second decade of the seventh century, and all 
are legal documents, many concerning property acquisition and money-lending. They 
reveal a fair amount of family dispute over inheritance, mainly as a result of constantly 
dividing and re-dividing residential property. 

The four Coptic texts from Patermouthis archive are much humbler specimens 
than the Greek documents - for a start they are much shorter, and they reveal the more 
private side of Patermouthis’ family. Two of them may involve Patermouthis’ wife Kako. 
One document is addressed to her and concerns the settlement of a debt she owes. 
The other is less easy to interpret, but it may have been issued by Kako to her brother 
concerning a debt he owed to Patermouthis. So far I have not mentioned the issues of 
women’s literacy, chiefly because it is often very difficult to determine when a woman is 
actually writing a document rather than a scribe, or relative on her behalf. In the second- 
century archive of the strategos Apollonios, there are twenty-five Greek letters issued by 
women — most appear to have been written for them by a scribe, but some appear to 
have been written by the women themselves. These letters are currently being studied as 
part of a more general survey of womens letters, and, until they provide evidence to the 
contrary, it can probably be assumed that most Egyptian women did not learn Greek in 
addition to Coptic, unless they were involved in business or other external dealings.” 
The position of women in second-century Egypt may be exemplified by a phrase in a 
Greek family letter, where the writer asks his reader to make an effort to translate the 
contents of the letter for ‘the women’ Even at the end of the sixth century, a Greek sales 
contract from Patermouthis’ archive is said to have been read out and translated into 
Egyptian for two sisters. 

With the case of Patermouthis’ wife, Kako, I feel that it may be significant that the 
one text that is addressed to her as the protagonist was written in Coptic rather than 
Greek. Was Kako at least able to read Coptic even if she was unable to read or write 
Greek? All we can conclude is that the Patermouthis archive continues the practice of 
using Coptic for private family business, and Greek for external affairs. 


6 See http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/archives/pdf/37.pd£, accessed 26 February 2010. 


9 SeenowR. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’ letters from ancient Egypt, 300 BC-AD 800 
(Ann Arbor, MI 2006). 
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Coptic or Greek? Uncertainty as to which language is used for a document 


We have seen from the papyri that Greek and Coptic were used in everyday life alongside 
each other. One of the effects of this close association is that it is sometimes difficult to 
tell whether a text was intended to be read as Greek or Coptic. This is particularly true 
of accounts, lists and receipts, and other short texts where a lot of Greek terminology 
is employed, often in heavily abbreviated forms. The example below, a sixth- or seventh- 
century loan contract from Elephantine that has been claimed as Coptic and Greek by 
different editors, clearly illustrates this fact: 


Coptic version Greek version 

T Erw MAKAPIOC AIOY XPEWCTI t ¿yœ Maxdptoc Atov xpewotet 
ETITPAITOCITO NITAYAON ENTPAUTOOÏTU mvavrAwv 

K() AITAON K H Z CYHNITIKO Klai) dinA&v k(epétia) n Gvy(@) Lunvitixg 
TICITW KAI APT( ): TTOAYB( ) noitw Kai &ptwv (uvpiddac) i6 * xoAvf(), 
ri() TOAY( ) IZ yi(vovtat) (6uo0) roAv(B- ) (uupi&óec) 1%, 
CYHN( ) K( ) H Lonv(itix@ uyğ) k(epáua) n. 

pawl r THC IE INA $a qi y tic 1€ ivS(tKtlovos). 

AI €MOY CAX EFPAdH dv Éuod Xax() &ypáqn. 

verso verso 

óyoí(cc) (uvpiáða) a n roAvf(). óyoí(cc) (uvpiáða) a n noAvB(). 


In the case of this particular text, it may influence one’s interpretation to know that it was 
found along with a number of Coptic texts. Hints that it was written by a Coptic-speaker 
are also found at the beginning of line 2 in the phrase errrPaumociroo, which appears to 
involve the Coptic preposition €- (40) followed by the masculine definite article rr- (the) 
prefixed to the Latin word praepositus. Also, at the beginning of line 4, this Coptic definite 
article is found again before the Greek CIT& (wheat). 

Another type of text in which there is similar confusion about the language are tax 
receipts. A large number have been recovered from the Theban region in the south of Egypt, 
mostly dating to the eighth century and mostly written in Coptic. Indeed, by the eighth 
century the status of Coptic was such that it was now used for administrative purposes. 
Some Greek tax receipts were still drawn up and in some instances the same scribes and 
signatories turn up in Greek and Coptic Theban tax receipts.% I have found a puzzling 
instance of someone being issued with a Greek receipt for one kind of tax and a Coptic 
receipt for another. It seems that the choice of language was not always straightforward: it 
was not necessarily dictated by social status, document-type, date or region. 


9? SB XX 14230; see the discussion in K.A. Worp, ‘Das Berliner Ostrakon P.14735: 
Koptisch oder Griechisch?, APF 36 (1990) 75-7 and pl. 4. The edition of the text as Coptic is in 
F. Hintze, ‘Berliner koptische Ostraka, Zeitschrift für ägyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 104 
(1977) 110-12, no. 13. I have slightly modified the text according to the plate p. 110. 


9  Onthis subject, see the paper by Jennifer Cromwell in this volume. 
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Coptic document with a Greek summary 


It is standard practice for Coptic receipts and some accounts to end with a Greek 
summary, usually written by the same scribe. Below is an example of a Coptic text 
summarised in Greek by another scribe in a different format. The Coptic letter gives 
orders for wine to be delivered to various people, and it is followed by a Greek list of 
these people and the amounts they are to be given, written by a different scribe in a small 


Greek hand.“ 


T TIOYWW OYN ETPEKXWAZ TIHPTT EBOA NCOOYTN 
NKTI NNEIPOME EIACZAICOY NAK ETENAINE 

TITATTA ATTAAW 2M€ MNOMOYN NKAAOC 

2POYO TMONAXH MAdTACE NKAAOC 

TTAMOYN TIPOMCIMOY MNTXMHN NKAAOC 

IDZ2ANHC TOYOEIE MNTEWPTE MNITKE 

TEWPTE MAdTACE€ NKAAOC POIBAMCON MN 

IAKWB NEKOYAEOC MNTCNOOYC NKAAOC 

N€OQM TIOY NKAAOC TPI NNEKOYI DOMNT NKAAOC 
NEMANOAMOYA WOMNT NKAAOC TAZ TAZA MAA4 NKAAOC 
ATTA IOYCTE TATZOI MAAd NKAAOC N2AMQ)OOYE 
MNTACE NKAAOC AYW TIPOME €TNAENTIETIICTOAH 
NAK TI OYKAAOC NAW AYW TI 2M€ NKAAOC 
ETTONBPPE TI 2M€ ETIOAAAWIPE T AYW XWAL EBOA 
NCOOYTN t OYXAI 2MITXOEIC T WW 2ITAZOY 


verso 

TI CNAY MITMA NOYOM TI CNAY NAMA NCATE 
TI CNAY MTATIA 2WP TANZWTE TI CNAY NE- 
PHBHPOIC AYW TAXH MOK AYW TIPOCKE EM: 
NIM MAPEZENPOME XOAEZ €BOA T 


t d(1d) 'AnoAo(cvoc) rp(eoButépov) ot(vov) ka(So1) ^ un 
Pov0 uovaxý As 
Tapovv ói&x(ovoc) i] 
apa "Iovoxa natp() opy() 
Mnva npg(oBórepoc) ana naa A 


> 


TW HLKPOV TESIOV Y 
Iwávvov ye() ye() ip 
Tewpytov ye( ) ye() p 
Tewpytov ye( ) ye() p 
ooifáuov xov() G 
Ioco kou( ) [d 


9 PLond.Copt. 1130, from Ashmünayn (Hermopolis). 
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TW MATHTW € 
Tw yauaAut ) Y 
Bıktwp oóu(o)x(oc a 
&vaAoy(a)x(a) tw(v) text(dvwv) ıç 
uio0(óc) xaAké(wv) € 
uio0(óc) yepaue( ) p 
‘Avougiov vavÀaxk( ) u 
Kupiakds npe(oBórepoc) u 
tón(o)v paki(ou) p“ 
tón(o)u kau<i>vou B 
“Qpoç nps(ofócvepoc) p 


yi(vetar) tr of(vov) xá(5o1) tka 
It is interesting to see how the Greek text diverges from the Coptic in a few respects 
- for example, some people mentioned are known by different names in Greek than in 
Coptic. Possibly the person who received the letter wrote the account as he checked 
off each of the people designated to receive the wine. Someone appears, at any rate, to be 
reading the Coptic and interpreting it into Greek for accounting purposes. 


Late Coptic documents in Greek script only 


I would like to finish up now by mentioning the handful of Coptic documents written in 
Greek script, i.e. without using any of the additional Demotic letters, or just employing 
one or two of them. These fascinating documents date from the eighth century and 
later, and are mostly private letters, but also include a legal document — a guarantee. 
They employ a particular idiom related to the Bohairic dialect that is usually associated 
with northern Egypt, but some of the place names mentioned in the texts may suggest 
that they come from the Fayyüm region. I give here the opening lines of one of these 
documents; this is a private letter written by one monk to another mentioning various 
everyday affairs including ‘craftsmen’ — a rather mundane text all in all. 


Line 1t xevnpav evivovdr evoCopn vo vifev tioyası trepaonaleoB_e 
EVITAUAELVOUSI EVOOV 


T ZENTIPAN NITNOYT NOOPTT N2WB NIBEN TCbal 
TEPACTIAZECOE NITAMAINOYT NCON 


In the name of God, first of all, I write to and greet my God- 
loving brother, 


9 The editor (Crum) suggests cón(o)o payi(ou) to match TMA NOYM. 


$6 There are many other inconsistencies between the two lists, including some elements in 
the Greek that do not appear in the Coptic, that would speak against a straightforward ‘summary. 


This certainly deserves further investigation. I have left the content of the article intact. 
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Line 2 ETTAINOVT KATA OUOVT VIBEV VEUTEKNEL enpq ELOCTCE VKOUTCL 
otavioCc 


€TTAIHOYT KATA CMONT NIBEN NEMITEKHI THPd ICXE 
NKOYXI QANIOT 


who is honoured in every way, and your entire house from small to 


great 
transliteration key: 9 = 06 4-9 2-0 b=x x - 


The letter begins with a very common Coptic introductory letter formula that shows a 
confusion of tau and delta: the second word is evnvovd1 for NINOYT; unlike Bohairic, 
which the dialect of this text most resembles, pi is used rather than phi; the verb 
ACITAZECOE is accurately represented as a mediopassive, while this form often becomes 
ACTTAZE in Sahidic and other dialects. 

It is interesting that these Coptic documents in Greek script are all written in what 
can be described as ‘Greek’ rather than ‘Coptic’ hands. Why are these texts written in 
Coptic and not Greek? The great Coptologist, Walter Ewing Crum, suggested that they 
were written by Greek-speaking Egyptians whose familiarity with the native language 
was limited — possibly members of a Melkite community (i.e. supporters of the imperial 
church). Although such sects are indeed known to have existed in the Delta, I prefer to 
see these unusual texts as evidence of another of the many regional variants of Coptic. So 
is the use of Greek script in these texts a political statement? And do we have evidence of 
a Coptic dialect that is to be associated purely with Greek speakers? 


The eighth century and beyond 


Despite the gradual emergence of Coptic as a valid language for external affairs 
beginning in the sixth century, Greek kept its status in Egyptian society even after 
the last Byzantines were long gone. After the Arab conquest, Greek and Coptic were 
adopted as the official languages ofthe new administration. Documentary scribes were 
still being trained in Greek and Coptic in the eighth century, as reflected by the large 
number of tax receipts in these languages that survive from this period. These receipts 
have mostly been recovered from the Theban region in the south of Egypt, and most 
were written in Coptic. However, some tax receipts were still drawn up in Greek, and, 


67 What is meant here is probably that administrative documents at the local level, such 


as tax receipts, were issued in Coptic at that time. However, Coptic never became an official 
language of the Arab administration. This question is addressed at length in Tonio Sebastian 
Richter’s analysis in this volume of the trilingual archive of administrative documents from early 
eighth-century Aphrodito known as the Qurra archive or, perhaps more appropriately, the archive 
of the pagarch Basilios. 
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in some cases, they used the same scribes and signatories as the Coptic receipts. Even 
a century later, when documents drawn up in Greek are rare, the pervasive influence of 
traditional Greek usages can still be seen in some Coptic documents. Witness the long 
invocations of the Holy Trinity and dating formula in Greek still used in some eighth- 
and ninth-century Coptic legal contracts drawn up in Middle- and Upper Egypt. 


Concluding remarks 


To sum up: following the conquest by Alexander in the fourth century BCE, Egyptians 
became more and more accustomed to seeing and hearing Greek. Several centuries later, 
Coptic arose from a thoroughly bilingual Egyptian- Greek milieu, as its alphabet and 
lexicon make clear. During Ptolemaic, Roman, Byzantine and, to some extent, Arab rule, 
there was usually an incentive for Egyptians to acquire some familiarity with Greek, 
even if it meant just learning a few key words and phrases. Knowledge of Greek was 
necessary for everyday life because of the important role documents played in these 
highly bureaucratic government administrations. People could expect to be called upon 
to provide documents written in Greck to prove that they had paid their taxes or fulfilled 
their corvée duties, for example. Although there is evidence that some government 
documents might have been translated into Coptic — such as a public decree that aimed 
to prevent the fraudulent activities of tax-collectors —, on the whole it appears to have 
been expected that people should be able to understand Greek. 

From the ninth century, the increasing Arabisation of the Egyptian population led 
to a decrease in the use of Coptic, although there is evidence for its being in everyday use 
still in the eleventh century. Both Greek and Coptic, however, lived on well beyond the 
first millennium in Egypt as liturgical languages — but I am rather doubtful about the 
statement made by the Arab historian, Al-Maqrizi, that Copts in Upper Egypt still had 
a full knowledge of Greek in the fifteenth century. 


68 See Jennifer Cromwell’s article in the present volume; also A. Papaconstantinou, “What 


remains behind”: Hellenism and romanitas in Christian Egypt after the Arab conquest, in H. 
Cotton, R. Hoyland, J. Price and D. Wasserstein (eds), From Hellenism to Islam: Cultural and 
linguistic change in the Roman Near East (Cambridge 2009) 444-63. 
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Chapter 4 
Multilingual Archives and Documents 
in Post-Conquest Egypt 


Petra M. Sijpesteijn 


At the time of the Muslim conquest in 641 CE, Egypt was a Greek- and Coptic-speaking 
province of the Byzantine Empire. The idea that there existed a clear dichotomy between 
a Coptic-speaking, Monophysite majority living in the countryside and a Hellenised, 
Greek-speaking, Chalcedonian (and Jewish) minority dominating the urbanised 
areas has in recent research been called into serious question. The situation was more 
nuanced, with Coptic and Greek being used both in and outside the cities by all religious 
communities, whether once foreign, consciously Hellenised or convinced Egyptian.' On 
the other hand, the whole of the Egyptian population was clearly not fully bilingual or 
linguistically consistent. Several Coptic dialects were in use, of which the Upper Egyptian 
Sahidic was the most important. In Upper Egypt, located furthest from the Byzantine 
capital in Alexandria, Greek was much less well entrenched than in the Delta and the 
Fayyüm oasis further north — circumstances that would influence linguistic developments 
under Islam. 

It is well known that, after their conquest of Egypt, the Arabs left the administration, 
including most of its functionaries and the Coptic and Greek languages used for its 
execution, in place. Only at the top echelons in the capital Fustat were Egyptian officials 
replaced by Arabs. Immediately after the conquest, however, Arabic was also used side by 
side with the Greek and Coptic of the pre-Islamic period in political and administrative 
communications with the indigenous population. This is clearly demonstrated by the 


1 E. Wipszycka, ‘Le nationalisme a-t-il existé dans Egypte Byzantine?’ JJP 22 (1992) 83- 
128. The archive of the famous sixth-century lawyer and poet Dioskoros who lived in Aphrodito/ 
Ishkaw and whose documents in Coptic and Greek are partly preserved is a good example of 
what linguistic mixture existed also in Middle Egypt: see J.-L. Fournet, Hellénisme dans l'Égypte 
du VE siècle. La bibliothèque et l'œuvre de Dioscore dAphrodité, MIFAO 115 (Cairo 1999); P.M. 
Sijpesteijn, “The Arab conquest of Egypt and the beginning of Muslim rule’ in R.S. Bagnall 
(ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine world 300-700 (Cambridge 2007) 442-43. Even members of the 
Egyptian Jewish community used Coptic, as can be deduced by a question in the sixth-century 
Babylonian Talmud inquiring whether it is permissible to read the Biblical Book of Esther in 
Coptic translation (Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Megila, 18a. I am grateful to Adam Silverstein 
for this reference). See also the presence of Jews in a second-/eighth-century Arabic papyrus most 
probably originating in the Egyptian countryside: A. Hanafi, “Two unpublished paper documents 
and a papyrus, in P.M. Sijpesteijn and L. Sundelin (eds), Papyrology and the history of early Islamic 
Egypt (Leiden 2004) 45-62. 
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existence of two Arabic papyri dated AH 22 (643) dealing with the tax-collection.? 
Technical Arabic terms related to the administration, as well as military and political 
titles, entered Greek and Coptic texts and vice versa, but in general language interference 
did not go much further? As the continued use of Greek and Coptic far into the eighth 
century and beyond shows, the decision made in 88/706 by Egypt’s govenor to use 
Arabic only in the diwan, the central chancery,* was apparently not imposed rigorously. 
Moreover, no official attempt seems to have been made to impose ths use of Arabic for 
local official communication or legal documents. The Arabs never issued an edict such 
as the Roman one making Greek subscriptions obligatory for contracts,’ and Greek and 
(especially) Coptic continued to be used in the public and private spheres for several 
centuries after the conquest. Still, some two hundred years after the Arab conquest Arabic 
had made significant inroads into official and private communication. Sometime in the 
ninth century Greek stopped being used as a language of administration, and Coptic, 
although continuing longer, especially for private communications, finally disappeared as 
a living language — at least as far as our textual evidence is concerned - in the fourteenth 
century. These are, however, significant time lags. For a full six hundred years after the 
Arab conquest the three languages, Arabic, Coptic and Greek, were used side by side 
and interchangeably by Egyptians and Arabs. It is this relationship between the three 
languages as represented in the papyri that I shall concentrate on in this paper. 

Of the tens of thousands of papyri extant from the Islamic period, only about 1,300 
in Arabic, 3,500 in Coptic (including ostraka), and 2,500 to 3,000 in Greek have been 
edited so far — a fraction compared to the 60,000 or so papyri and ostraka that have 
been published from the Graeco-Roman period. Moreover, only relatively recently have 
archaeological excavations started to take account of documents dating from the Islamic 
period, recording the context and circumstances in which they were found.ó This is 


2 


Sijpesteijn ‘Arab conquest’ 446.See ' in the Appendix at the end of the chapter. 

3 See T.S. Richter, Arabische Lehnworte und Formeln in koptischen Rechtsurkunden’, JJP 
31 (2001) 75-89; id., ‘Coptic: Arabic Loanwords, in K. Versteegh (ed.), Encyclopaedia of Arabic 
language and linguistics, vol. I (Leiden 2006) 595-601; H. Forster, Wörterbuch der griechischen 
Wörter in den koptischen dokumentarischen Texten (Berlin-New York 2002). For the exceptional 
case of an Arabic word used in a Coptic legal document, see the use of 4/-dayn, debt, in PBal. 
102.14 (pre-750, provenance Bala'izah). 

Replacing Coptic (Kindi [d. 350/961], Kitab al-wulat wa-kitab al-qudar, ed. R. Guest, The 
governors and judges of Egypt [Leiden 1912] 58-59) or ajami (Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam [d. 257/871], 
Futäh Misr, ed. Ch. Torrey, The history of the conquests of Egypt, North Africa and Spain [New 
Haven 1922] 122). For the empire-wide change of the language of the diwan, see al-Baladhuri (d. 
279/892), Futüh al-buldan, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden 1866; repr. 1992) 193. 

5 See Clarysse in this volume, and M. Depauw, ‘Autograph confirmation in Demotic private 


contracts, CdE 78 (2003) 66-111. 


6 For example, the recent excavations conducted in the Fayyüm at Madinat Madi and 
P yy : 


Tebtunis; see C. Gallazzi, ‘Fouilles anciennes et nouvelles sur le site de Tebtynis, BIEAO 89 (1989) 
179-91, and E. Bresciani et al., Medinet Madi. Venti anni di esplorazione archeologica (1984-2005) 
(Pisa 2006). An exception is the archive ofthe pagarch Papas of Apollonos Ano (Edfü), which was 


found in a ceramic jar at the beginning of the twentieth century and has been kept together in 
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resulting in a significant increase in Islamic material, such as the number of Arabic ostraca 
known. Finally, due to the traditional lack of linguistic overlap and co-operation between 
scholarly disciplines, many related documents written in different languages remain 
unpublished or have been published separately." Taking these conditions into account, it 
is not surprising that only a few multilingual archives, in the sense of groups of documents 
sorted or classified in antiquity, from the Islamic period have been identified so far. For 
this paper I shall therefore not limit myself to multilingual archives, but rather consider 
all entities — private and official — that used documents in several different languages 
simultaneously, discussing also individual multilingual documents and dossiers of related 
documents that do not, strictly speaking, form archives. 


Archiving in the mediaeval Islamic world 


Before we go on, we should first address the much-debated question of the apparent 
absence of archives in mediaeval Islam. Because of the lack of continuously preserved 
institutional archives in the Middle East, in marked contrast to the situation in mediaeval 
Europe, where archives were preserved by monasteries, churches and public institutions, it 
has been argued that the solidity of the Islamic power structure rendered the Muslim élite 
sufficiently secure in the ownership of its possessions that it did not need the additional 
buttressing that records, title deeds and systematic archiving might have provided. This 
situation only changed with the coming of the Ottomans in the sixteenth century and their 
near-obsession with documentation and record-keeping. Subsequent research, however, 
has clearly shown that the absence of early Muslim archives is largely an illusion: private 
and official archives existed in fact in some abundance and fulfilled important functions 
in the (government) administration. Explanations offered for the lack of preserved 


the Institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale in Cairo (P-Apoll.). See also the excavations in the 
ancient Nessana in the Negev desert conducted in the winters of 1935-1936 and 1936-1937 
when Greek and Arabic papyri from the sixth to seventh centuries were found together in two 


churches in Nessana in what have been called ‘Genizahs (P.Ness. III, pp. 3-5). 


7 See for example the Arabic administrative texts that were sent to the Apa Apollo monastery 


at Bala'izah or those that appear on the back of many of the Coptic documents related to the 
monastery that remain completely unpublished while the relationship between the different texts 
on the recto and verso of these papyri has also not been examined. The editor, Paul Kahle, has already 
lamented the fact that the Arabic documents were not published together with the Coptic (PBa/.). 
For separately published documents, see for example the Greek and Coptic papyri on the one hand 
and the Arabic documents on the other found at Aphrodito/Ishqaw (e.g. PLond. IV; PHeid. Arab. 
I). See also the Greek demand-note (CPR XXII 7, dated 751/752, Heracleopolite) and the Arabic 
letters related to the Heracleopolite pagarch ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Yazid (W. Diem, ‘Drei amtliche 
Schreiben aus frühislamischen Zeit’ JSAI 12 [1989] 146-53, and Y. Raghib, ‘Lettres arabes (I); 
Annales islamologiques 14 [1978] 14-35, no. 1). See * in the Appendix at the end of the chapter. 

8 See P.M. Sijpesteijn, "Ihe archival mind in early Islamic Egypt: Two Arabic papyri’, in 
Sijpesteijn e£ al. (eds), From al-Andalus to Khurasan: Documents from the medieval Muslim world 
(Leiden 2006) 163-87 and the references mentioned therein. 
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archives have ranged from destruction wrought on administrative records by frequent 
and often violent power changes to the habitual purging of archives, a practice that is well 
attested in mediaeval sources.’ In fact, it is to the latter habit, paradoxically, that we owe 
many of the papyrus archives that have come down to us. Deposited on ancient refuse 
dumps once they had become obsolete, many of the texts pertaining to such archives 
have since been excavated and now reside in papyrus collections around the world. In 
other cases, documents discarded ez masse in an administrative spring clean were salvaged 
and reused in another scribal context. This happened, for example, to some documents 
from the chancery of the pagarch of Ashmün (Hermopolite), which were preserved in 
part because they were cut up and reused for writing in the monastery of Apa Apollo in 
Bal@izah.' In the absence of even the most rudimentary record systems, catalogues and 
hand-lists, restoring such archives still requires visiting these different papyrus collections 
in person.!! The danger of joining documents that mention the same personal names but 
were not necessarily part of the same archive in antiquity has been pointed out by Willy 
Clarysse in his article in this volume. 

Turning to the multilingual archives known from early mediaeval Egypt, we should 
first remark that all archives that include Arabic texts are connected to government officials 
or institutions, while no multilingual private archives that include Arabic are attested at 
all. In other words, no archives containing official and private letters, legal documents 
and other more personal documents in different languages, including Arabic, have been 
reconstructed so far. The Coptic-Greek archives from the Islamic period, on the other 
hand, also include some documents related to private affairs. This contrasts starkly with 
the pre-Islamic period when multilingual Demotic—Greek archives were apparently all 
private.’ All the archives discussed here date to the seventh and eighth centuries. 

The first archive to be discussed are the 115 Greek, Coptic and Arabic—Greek texts 
that pertain to the private and official business of the pagarchy of Apollonos Ano (Edfü) 
in Upper Egypt, which were found together in a ceramic jar at Edfü in 1921. The Greek 
texts, published already in the early twentieth century, have been dated to between 648 CE 
and the beginning of the last quarter of the seventh century, extending, in fact, some years 
beyond the pagarchy of Papas, the pagarch to whom most of the letters are addressed.? 
The Coptic documents, also kept at the Institut Français d'Archéologie Orientale in 


? Ibid., 164. 


1 See below, 113-14. For a later example of such reuse of government papers, see F. 


Bauden, "Ihe recovery of Mamlük chancery documents in an unsuspected place; in M. Winter 
and A. Levanoni (eds), The Mamluks in Egyptian and Syrian politics and society, The Medieval 
Mediterranean 51 (Leiden 2004) 59—76. 


1 See P.M. Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim state: The world of a mid-eighth-century Egyptian 
official (Oxford, forthcoming), Introduction; Y. Raghib, ‘Pour un renouveau de la papyrologie 
arabe. Comment rassembler les archives dispersées de l'islam médiéval, Académie des inscriptions 


et belles-lettres. Comptes rendus (Paris 1984) 68-76. 


12 Clarysse in this volume. 


13 J. Gascou and K.A. Worp, ‘Problèmes de documentation apollinopolite, ZPE 49 (1982) 
83-95. 
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Cairo, were transcribed by Rémondon and are being prepared for publication by Leslie 
MacCoull, but their contents for the moment remain largely unknown.'* One Coptic- 
Greek account relating to taxes, however, has already been published by Rémondon 
(P. Apoll. 91). One fragment of an Arabic- Greck protocol (P-Apoll. 105d) and some 
fragments with lines resembling that of Arabic- Greek protocols (P-Apoll. 105c) are 
the only evidence of Arabic in this group. The Greek letters contain, firstly, requests for 
contributions to the Muslim administration and military activities forwarded from the 
central administration by the duces of the Thebaid or mentioned in letters from other 
pagarchs; secondly, issues related to the local administration and jurisdiction; and, finally, 
the pagarch’s personal, agricultural and other private activities. Payments in kind, coin 
and personnel were demanded for the Arab administration: deliveries of bread, milk 
and other foodstuffs to Arab troops, rowers and sailors to work on the fleet (P Apoll. 
2, 28, 30, 38, 106), carpenters and caulkers to work on the ship wharves in Fustat and 
Alexandria (P Apoll. 9, 29, 38, 51), wood and other goods to contribute to the governors 
palaces (P Apoll. 11, 20, 21), or skins for the ships (P-Apoll. 29, 94, 95). Papas received 
his instructions in Greek from the duces of the Thebaid who resided at Antinoopolis, 
as a copied letter from the dux Jordanes concerning fugitive caulkers shows (P Apoll. 9). 
Whether the dux received his letters from Fustät in Arabic and/or Greek remains subject 
to speculation, but apparently no Arabic correspondence reached Papas. References 
to ‘Saracens’ coming down to collect taxes or supervise certain administrative matters 
(P. Apoll. 2, 3, 37, 94) must have meant, on the other hand, that there was some working 
knowledge of Arabic available in the pagarchy. Papas used Greek to correspond with 
his fellow pagarchs, as in a Greek draft of a letter from Papas to one of his colleagues 
(P. Apoll. 10).5 Letters from other pagarchs to Papas were also written in Greek, such 
as the one from his colleague in Latopolis accompanying some workers borrowed to 
Papas to fulfil a requisition in Apollonos Ano (P Apoll. 38, 40), or from the pagarch of 
Kollouthos asking Papas to produce for him some requisitioned textiles (P_Apoll. 49, 50). 
Letters dealing with local legal cases were written to Papas in Greek (P-Apoll. 44, 61). One 
of those, however, a petition, shows a striking influence from Coptic in the execution 
of its Greek letters, using large, loose-standing letters, as well as in its language (P-Apoll. 
69). Documents dealing with Papas’ agricultural estates were also composed in Greek 
(P. Apoll. 57, 63-65, 102), as were the different household accounts (e.g. P Apoll. 85-86), 
as well as letters dealing entirely with private matters, such as an invitation to a wedding 
(P. Apoll. 72), and other letters (P Apoll. 66-67; 70-71). Greek was thus the habitual 
vehicle for correspondence — private and official — between Papas and his colleagues. 
The petition written painstakingly in Greek by a Coptic speaker suggests that Greek was 
the language in which administrative matters were being dealt with, although the one 
published Coptic- Greek tax-related account shows that the pagarch’s chancery could 


14  L MacCoull, "The Coptic papyri from Apollonos Ano’ in B. Mandilaras (ed.), Proceedings 


of the XVIIIth International Congress of Papyrology (Athens 1988) II, 141-47. 


D See also the other possibly unsent letter from someone called Papas, who might on the 


other hand have been a namesake of the pagarch having sent him this letter (60). 
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also handle Coptic. The role of Coptic in the transmission of information will remain, 
however, mostly unknown until the Coptic documents of the archive are published. 

Excavations at the monastery of “The Holy Rock of Apa Thomas’ at Wadi Sarga close 
to Edfü in Upper Egypt took place in the winter of 1913-1914. Coptic, Greek and Arabic 
papyri and ostraka dating from the late sixth to the early eighth centuries were found on 
refuse heaps surrounding the monastic complex.'® The Arabic part of this group of texts 
consists of some fragments of Arabic—Greek protocols and the beginning of an Arabic 
letter from the governor Qurra ibn Sharik." The Greek fragments consist of a couple 
of religious literary fragments, fiscal accounts produced in the monastery, and two tax- 
receipts — one for wine paid by the monastery through an agent (PSarga 344), the other 
for kefales, the head-tax, and possibly for harbour dues paid by a member of the monastery 
(PSarga 369). While the Greek theological manuscripts that were found at Wadi Sarga 
could have been produced as early as several centuries before they arrived at the monastery 
and at places far away from it, the receipts and accounts do not show (or require) an 
extensive or especially deep knowledge of Greek. Coptic was much better represented 
and the majority of documents found in Wadi Sarga, dealing mainly with internal 
monastic or local administrative matters, were written in Coptic. The majority date to 
the pre-Islamic period.'* Contracts (PSarga 161-66), (drafts of) epitaphs, receipts (e.g. 
for wine deliveries in PSarga 213-340 and for deliveries made from the monastery’s fields 
in PSarga 345-59), requests for prayers and other letters were all written in Coptic, many 
of them on ostraka. One letter passed on a request to supply passing sailors of the Muslim 
fleet (PSarga 104), but otherwise there is a striking lack of references to the (Muslim) 
magistrates as well as to church authorities.” This might explain the preponderance of 
Coptic documents and the relative dearth of Arabic and Greek material.” 

One other archive should be discussed here because of its close vicinity to the Egyptian 
documents. It stems not from Egypt proper, but was found very nearby in two churches in 
the town of Nessana in the southern Negev desert. A small room in the monastery church 
of Saints Sergius and Bacchus contained 41 Greek and Greek—Arabic papyri from the last 
quarter of the seventh century. The room contained also all sorts of miscellaneous debris, 
bones, seeds, dung and shavings, suggesting it had been used also as a general refuse area.” 
A group of documents are related to Sergius son of George, son of Patrick and his father, 
and were probably deposited in the church by Sergius at the end of the seventh century. 
Sergius was a priest of the Saints Sergius and Bacchus church between 682 and 689, and 


16 PSarga, p. 5. 

7 This fragment is edited in PSarga, p. 9 n. 2, where the Arabic- Greek protocols are also 
discussed. 

7  DSarga, pp. 11-13. 

ad PSarga, p. 11. 


2 Rather than the explanation offered by one of the editors that Coptic had already taken 


over at the expense of Greek in the seventh century, when Greek was maintained only by the 
Muslim government as an administrative and legal language and ‘Greek disappeared as a living 
language from the Egyptian chora’ (PSarga, p. 18). 

^? PNess. IIL pp. 4-5. 
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functioned as a witness to both a Greek—Arabic release of labour contract (P Ness. III 56) 
and a divorce agreement (P Ness. III 57), and as the scribe of a tax receipt (PNess. III 55). 
He is also probably the ‘George of Nessana’ to whom several entagia for the delivery of 
corn and oil for the whole community of Nessana were addressed. Sergius owned land, 
as a late seventh-century receipt recording his payment of land-tax shows (Ness. III 58). 
He is mentioned in a poll-tax register (PNess. III 76) and another tax-receipt (PNess. III 
59). His father, George, appears in two documents as a money lender, paying the taxes 
on behalf of a third person as a kind of loan (P Ness. III 55, 59). The (Greek) documents 
found at Nessana attest a number of Arab named individuals, presumably belonging to 
the Arab Christian tribes who had been inhabiting the area long before the Arab Muslim 


invasions.” 


Archives from the eighth century 


The three archives discussed next all date from the eighth century, when the linguistic 
situation in the local administration had changed significantly. With the disappearance 
of the office of the dux sometime in the first half of the eighth century, the pagarch, 
having taken over several of the tasks of the dux, communicated directly with the central 
authorities in Fustät. From the first quarter of the eighth century, moreover, Muslim 
officials had started to replace Christians at the level of the eparchies and pagarchies. 
All this resulted in an increased, more regulated use of Arabic at the lower levels of the 
administration. The governor’s chancery used Arabic and Greek to communicate with 
lower-level institutions and officials, as can be concluded from the letters sent out to 
pagarchs and heads of monastic institutions. At the same time, Coptic continued to be 
used for internal monastic and lower-level administrative communications. Pagarchs and 
monasteries thus also received and issued documents in Greek and Coptic. 

The first archive to be discussed is that of the Upper Egyptian village of Ishqaw 
(Aphrodito) and especially the letters sent to its pagarch, Basilios. Basilios was the 
addressee of a large number of administrative writings in Greek, Arabic and Coptic now 
divided among collections in Egypt, England, the United States, France, Turkey and 
Austria. Although bought from Cairene antiquities dealers rather than found in situ 
during a controlled excavation, the bulk of the documents were exhumed together in 
1901 from where they had doubtlessly been deposited as a group in antiquity. Basilios 


? See also the Ghassanid phylarch, Aba Karib ibn Jabala (Abou Kherebos), as well as the 
Arabic names and words that appear in the sixth-century Greek papyri found in nearby Petra in 
modern-day Jordan. See * in the Appendix at the end of the chapter. 

75 The latest attestation of a dux is in PKRU 41.64, dated 749. 

"^ For the Arabic pieces and their current holding places, see W. Diem, ‘Philologisches zu 
den arabischen Aphrodito-Papyri, Der Islam 61 (1984) 251-75; for the Greek ones, H. Cadell, 
‘Nouveaux fragments de la correspondence de Kurrah ben Sharik’, Recherches de papyrologie 4 
(1968) 107-60; and for the Coptic, PLond. IV. New documents continue to be discovered in 
collections around the world. See * in the Appendix at the end of the chapter. 
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received letters in Greek and Arabic from the central administration in Fustat in the 
name of the governor Qurra ibn Sharik (in office 709-715). Although the examples of 
parallel letters that have been preserved suggest that the governor sent letters in duplica in 
the two languages with largely overlapping contents, a reading (and writing?) knowledge 
of Arabic was still required at the level of the pagarchy. This is confirmed by the reference 
to Arabic and Greek notaries in the accounts of the pagarchy (P.Lond. IV 1434, 229, 301, 
311, dating from between 714 and 717, prov. Ishqaw). No letters sent from a pagarch of 
Ishqaw 7o the amir (governor), from which it might have been possible to conclude what 
language was used to communicate with the central authorities, have been preserved.” 
Letters and other documents written by individual taxpayers, their representatives and/ 
or the village headmen to the pagarch, on the other hand, were written in Greek and 
more frequently in Coptic. Letters addressing the governor and sent via the pagarch, but 
rather intended to be dealt with in the pagarch’s office, were also written in Coptic or 
Greek. Demand notes and receipts for individual taxpayers were also written in Greek 
and Coptic.” The pagarchal chancery also produced documents in Greek for the local 
administration, a practice that continued into the governorship of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd 
al-Malik (in office 705-709); no Coptic documents produced by the chancery, however, 
have been preserved. The relationship between the three languages in this dossier is the 
topic of Sebastian Richter’s contribution to this volume. 

The monasteries of Apa Apollo in Bawit and that of the same name in Bala'izah, both 
located in Middle Egypt, handled documents in Greek, Copticand Arabic. While internal 
communication in the monasteries seems to have been predominantly in Coptic, the 
monasteries received Greek and Arabic documents from the central administration. They 
also produced lists and accounts in Greek, especially for the purpose of taxation." The 
monastery of Apa Apollo at Bal'izah reused Arabic chancery documents for its internal 
correspondence. Some of these documents, which were never sent to the monastery but 
rather, for example, to or by the pagarch of Ashman (Hermopolite), might have been 
bought as scrap paper by the monastery from the pagarchy’s chancery. Others, however, 
were addressed to the monastery and were subsequently recycled for internal use. 

The monks of the monastery of Apa Apollo at Bawit produced and received writings 
in Greek, Coptic and Arabic.? A certain Ioannes son of Isidoros of the ‘people of the 


5 Presumably because these letters would have been kept in Fustat, where no early papyri 


have so far been retrieved. The unpublished Arabic letter sent by the pagarch Khalid ibn Yazid to 
the governor al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah (Bodleian MS Copt b 7 [p]) was found in Bald'izah and 
thus probably never sent to the capital. 

?6 For Coptic demand notes, see PMon. Apollo 28-30, PBal. pp. 537-39; for Greek ones, 
H.I. Bell, “The Arabic bilingual entagion, Proceedings of the American Philological Society 89 
(1945) 531-42. For Greek and Coptic tax receipts, see K.A. Worp, “Tables of tax receipts on 
Greek ostraka from late Byzantine and early Arab Thebes, Analecta Papyrologica 4 (1992) 49-55; 
id., ‘Coptic tax receipts: An inventory, Tyche 14 (1999) 309-24. 

?7 E.g. PMon. Apollo 27; 48; appendix 1, no. 2. 

28 For published Greek papyri, see PMon. Apollo, appendices 1 and 3; for Coptic ones, see 
P. Men. Apollo, SJ. Clackson, It is our father who writes: Orders from the monastery of Apollo at 
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monastery of Apa Apollo’ at Bawit received a bilingual Arabic- Coptic entagion.” A 
Greek note was later appended at the top of the papyrus probably recording that it had 
been paid. It is the only trilingual Arabic document associated with the monastery, with 
other exfagia for individual monks of the Apa Apollo monastery sent in the name of 
pagarchs written in Coptic.* Further documents show that the monastery continued 
to take responsibility for the poll-tax payments of those for whom it was liable?! A 
group of Coptic texts shows how the monastery assigned some of its monks, called the 
‘brothers of the poll-tax’ the responsibility of collecting the poll-tax from villagers and 
monks belonging to the monastery.” The above-cited Arabic- Coptic entagion, for the 
unusually large amount of three dinars, probably covered the poll-tax for one year for 
several individuals, but Ioannes’s relation to the ‘brothers of the poll-tax remains unclear. 
In another text, the abbot waived the tax liability of a monk.’ Other papyri show that 
monks were sent out to collect ‘first fruits’ from the lands belonging to the monastery.*4 
These and other documents related to the tax-collection from the villages and estates 
falling under the monastery’s administrative responsibility were written in Coptic. Lists 
and accounts of tax-payments due, but produced inside the monastery, were also often 
written in Greek.? One letter mentioning the arrest of a monk, probably related to tax- 
arrears, was also written in Greek (PMon. Apollo 31). 

In 1907 more than 300 documents were discovered at the Apa Apollo monastery at 
Balaizah, some 15 kilometres south of the modern town of Asyüt. The documents date 
from between 675 and 775, and 85 per cent of them were written in Coptic, 9 per cent 
in Greek, and 6 per cent in Arabic. Of the Greek documents, two relate to taxes levied on 
and paid by the monastery, both having been sent by the Muslim administration (P Bal. 
130; 148), while others are tax-related accounts produced inside the monastery (PBal. 
286-87; 297-300). The background of a Greek receipt for a delivery of fruit is not 
known (PBal. 123). There are two Greek letters and one in Arabic sent by the governor 
Qurra ibn Sharik to the monastery.* Another unpublished Arabic letter, used later on 
for a Coptic account on the verso, was written to the financial director al-Qasim ibn 


Bawit, American Studies in Papyrology 43 (Cincinnati, OH 2008), and PBrux.Bawit. 

# PM. Sijpesteijn and S. Clackson, ‘A mid-eighth-century trilingual tax demand-note 
related to the monastery of Apa Apollo at Bawit’ in A. Boud’hors e al. (eds), Monastic estates in 
late antique and early Islamic Egypt: Ostraca, papyri and studies in honour of Sarah Clackson (Ann 
Arbor, MI 2009) 102-19. 

3° P-Mon. Apollo 28-30. 

? P-Mon. Apollo, p. 24. 

? Collected in Clackson, It is our father who writes. 

? Discussed on PMon. Apollo, p. 24. 

* P Mon. Apollo 1-23 and pp. 17-23. 

E P.Mon. Apollo 27 and 48, with corrections by N. Gonis, ‘Reconsidering some fiscal 
documents from early Islamic Egypt IT; ZPE 150 (2004) 187-93, at 192; PMon. Appollo appendix 
1, no. 2; PBrux.Bawit 28-31. But also in Coptic (PMon. Apollo 45-47; PBrux.Bawit 32-33). 

% The Greek ones are edited in PBal. 181-82. The Arabic one, Bodleian MS Copt b 7 (p), 


remains unpublished. 
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‘Ubayd Allah ibn al-Habhab (in office 105-24/723-41)7 by a local official, probably a 
pagarch called Khalid ibn Yazid.** While the document was not written to or from the 
monastery, and might in fact have arrived in Bal@izah as part of a consignment of scrap 
paper, the document has an Upper Egyptian, monastic context. Khalid was asked, as he 
writes, by the ‘people of the monastery of Abū Ayyab’ to write to the amir concerning 
some registration. Many of the Coptic and Greek documents were written, moreover, 
on the recto of fragments of Arabic protocols and Arabic letters and documents, all of 
which remain unpublished.” Some examples might illustrate the range of documents 
that were reused. A Greek account edited as PBal. 355 was written on the verso of an 
Arabic document written to a tax-official informing him of the taxes imposed on his 
district. A Coptic list of skins (PBal. 332) was written on the verso of an Arabic debt 
acknowledgement for five dinars dated AH 94 (CE 712).% A Coptic account for corn 
was written on the verso of an official Arabic letter mentioning the kira of Asyüt and the 
request for a safe-conduct or some other kind of registration.” Another Coptic account 
was written on the verso of another Arabic official letter concerning the j/zya.? Two 
Arabic paper documents were found also in Bala izah, but these belong most probably to 
a later deposit as the monastery is thought to have stopped functioning around 750.“ The 
Coptic papyri contain entagia, requests for deliveries to the Muslim (local and central) 
administration and fleet, and documents related to the monastery’s administration. 

Two other small archives should be discussed here. Firstly, that of the village headman 
Menas (son of) Senouthios (grandson of) Baouchi who is known from one Greek and 
one Arabic- Greek entagion,“ and two Greek tax-receipts, all addressed to Menas.“ The 
Greek entagion was issued by the pagarch Muhammad ibn Abū al-Qasim for the poll-tax 
(diagraphon) of the inhabitants of the village of Leukogion in the Heracleopolite nome 
(Ihnas) and dates to 28 October 716. The Greek-Arabic entagion is dated Safar 101, 


7 For al-Qasim, who was delegated by his famous father and financial director ‘Ubayd 


Allah ibn al-Habhab over the agricultural taxes during the caliph Hisham’s reign, see al-Maqrizi (d. 
845/1442), Al-Mawa'iz wa-l-i'tibar fi dhikr al-khitat wa-l-athar (Bulaq 1270/1853) I, 208. 

38 For this pagarch, who so far had been identified only as pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite), 
see below, note 69. 


? Iam preparing a publication of the Arabic documents from the Bala'izah monastery. 


^ The unpublished papyrus Bodleian MS Gr class d 87 (p) consists of six fragments. 
41 The unpublished Bodleian MS Copt e 52 (p). 
? Bodleian MS Copt e 35 (p) (unpublished). 
5 Bodleian MS Copt d 31 (p) (unpublished). 
PBal. pp. 19-20. Paper did not come into general use for writing documents until the 
tenth century. 
5 SB XVIII 14234. 
^  PGrenf II 106 (= SPP III 259). 
7 SB XVIII 13269 and 13268. 


^5 For the reconstruction of this date, see N. Gonis, ‘Reconsidering some fiscal documents 


from early Islamic Egypt; ZPE 137 (2001) 225-26. 
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Thoth 21, which corresponds to 31 August 719.” The Greek receipts date to 26 May 719 
and 28 September 722 respectively. 

Finally, a very interesting dossier of five papyri, one Arabic and four Coptic, dating 
from the early Abbasid period, was unearthed in 1972 in Qasr Ibrim in Egyptian Nubia. 
The Arabic papyrus letter is dated 141/758 and the Coptic letters date to one-and-a- 
half years later (760).5° The Arabic letter was sent from the Egyptian governor Mūsā b. 
Ka'b (in office 141/758-59) to ‘the master (sab) of Muqurra and Nubia’ perhaps the 
king Cyriacus (r. 747-68). In the case of the Coptic letters, the names of the sender and 
addressee are missing but they seem all to have been written to the same person, probably 
the Nubian governor residing in Qasr Ibrim, by a Nubian representative in Egypt, possibly 
residing in Aswan. The Arabic letter seems to have been accompanied by some of the 
Coptic letters, while others were sent after it, restating the claims made in the Arabic 
letter, adding new information and complaints and, especially, urging the recipient to 
do something about the Muslim complaints because the sender is being held responsible 
and has been threatened with imprisonment because of them. More than a year separates 
the Arabic letter and its follow-up Coptic letters, in which time a new Egyptian governor 
has become involved and the sender of the Coptic letters writes desperately that ‘this is 
already my third letter about this’ 

While the terms of the Nubian-Muslim agreement mentioned in the narrative 
sources are similar to those in the papyri — including respect for borders and property, 
an obligation to extradite Egyptian fugitives (poll-tax paying dhimmis) and runaway 
slaves from Nubia, freedom of access and movement of Egyptian traders to Nubia, and 
the annual consignment of human beings, called the bagt — the papyri show us how these 
agreements were implemented in daily life and how conflicts arising from them were dealt 
with. The Muslims complain in theletter about Nubian violations: an Egyptian merchant 
has been imprisoned in Nubia and his possessions confiscated; another merchant has been 
assaulted by Nubian officials in prison and his arm broken; the baqt contributions were of 
inferior quality, and included a 'one-eyed, lame, weak old man or a young boy; or they had 
been delayed or not been paid at all. The conflicts were resolved through the mediation 
of the highest authorities on the Egyptian and Nubian sides. Mentioned in the papyri 
are the Egyptian governors Müsä b. Ka‘b and Muhammad b. al-Ash'ath (in office 141- 
42/759-60); the chief qadi of Fustat, Ghawth b. Sulayman (in office 135-44/752-62 
and 167-78/783-84); the Egyptian governor of Aswan and the Nubian representative 
there; as well as the Nubian governor at Qasr Ibrim and the Nubian King. The procedure 
involved references to the agreements made between the Arabs and the Nubians, court 
cases in Aswan involving witnesses (‘4%/) and in Fustat in front of the highest Egyptian 
judge, representatives and witnesses sent between Aswan and Fustät, as well as internal 


?49 See Gonis, ibid., 225 n. 4. 

50 "The Arabic papyrus was published by M. Hinds and H. Sakkout, ‘A letter from the 
governor of Egypt concerning Egyptian—Nubian relations in 141/758; in Wadad al-Qadi (ed.), 
Studia Arabica et Islamica: Festschrift for Ihsan Abbas on his sixtieth Birthday (Beirut 1981) 209- 
29. Translations of the Coptic letters will appear in J. Haagen, 4 thousand years of Coptic texts from 
Qasr Ibrim and Christian Nubia, PhD dissertation, Leiden University, forthcoming 2011. 
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Nubian correspondence. To examine the merchants’ claims about maltreatment in Nubia, 
the governor of Aswan calls together a group of locals who present a statement about the 
case. The Nubian community in Aswan is also involved in establishing the facts of the case. 
Nevertheless, the merchant and his suit are forwarded to the capital to the main Muslim 
judge, who initiates his own examination. The result of the judge’s work is presented in 
the Arabic letter with the request to restore the merchant's possessions and make sure no 
further incidents will occur. The Coptic letters also mention some Blemmyes attacks and 
a campaign by the Muslim governor from Aswan to deal with them, also in response to 
Nubian requests. 

This little dossier shows that Arabic was used by the Muslim administration in its 
communication with the Nubians, while internal Nubian communication took place in 
Coptic. Whether a Coptic translation or paraphrasing of the Arabic letter was indeed 
sent on to the Nubian King, who was the official addressee, remains unclear. In any case, 
the Arabic letter together with the Coptic ones obviously stayed at Qasr Ibrim. 


Producing documents in multiple languages 


Rather than examining the collected papers of recipients, we will now discuss several 
individuals in whose name documents were issued in different languages?! They all 
pertain to the administration and the institutions of pagarchs and duces. 

The papers related to Flavius ‘Atiya ibn Ju'ayd (PAáovioç 'Aría vids Fosdov), the first 
Arab and probably also the first Muslim pagarch of the Fayyüm oasis (Arsinoite) (in 
office 694-97), who later became dux of Arcadia and for a time dux of both Arcadia and 
the Thebaid,? contain Greek and possibly one Arabic document. 

The next Muslim pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite), who is known through papyri 
issued in different languages in his name, is Najid ibn Muslim. His office in the Fayyüm 
oasis fell between c. 730 and 745. From this period date the Arabic letters that he wrote 


51 


The following remarks rely heavily on the assembling work done by Klaas Worp, Nikolaos 
Gonis and Federico Morelli as the frequent references to their publications in the following 
footnotes make plain. 

92 ‘Atiya’s papyri were gathered in CPR VIII, pp. 189-237. The Arabic name ‘Atiya (’Atiaç/ 
"Atnetac?) had been Hellenised in the pre-Islamic period and does not necessarily indicate that he 
was a Muslim; see H.I. Bell, "Two official letters of the Arab period; JEA 12 (1926) 267-68, 1.8 
= SB III 7240; NB 64; Supplement, 59 left column. These names are known from Arabic literary 
sources (cf. Ibn al-Kalbi [d. 204/819], Gambarat an-nasab. Das genealogische Werk des Hisham 
Ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi, ed. W. Caskel [Leiden 1966], s.v. ‘Guaid’ and ‘Atiya’; Ibn Durayd [d. 
322/933], Kitab al-Ishtiqag, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam and M. Härün, 2nd edn [Cairo 1979] 229, 418, 
558). The name ‘Atiya is also attested in Arabic papyri (e.g. Sulayman ibn ‘Atiya, PKhalili 1 9.13; 
dated 104/722), but his patronymic, Ju'ayd, is not attested in pre-Islamic Egypt and appears in 
two Coptic papyri as NOE AOY, possibly a misreading (CPR IV 3, dated 696, provenance Ashmün 
[Hermopolite] and 4, dated 698, provenance unknown), and in one Greek papyrus as l'o£6ov 
(SB III 7240, dated 697; for the date, see Gascou and Worp, ‘Problèmes de documentation 
apollinopolite; 83f£). 
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to the lower official ‘Abd Allah ibn As'ad, who was responsible for the administration 
and taxation of a district located in the southern Fayyüm.* Most of the correspondence 
dealt with the taxes in kind, such as cloth, wheat, barley and beans, and coin levied on the 
area under ‘Abd Allah's jurisdiction. The papyri also tell us about the procedure used to 
collect the taxes: having members of the village élite stand guarantor and be responsible 
for the tax-collection, issuing receipts for deliveries completed, and reporting in writing 
on the progress made with the tax-payments. While these taxes were paid by Egyptian 
(Christian) villagers, one text imposes on the Muslims in ‘Abd Allah’s district the duty to 
pay the sadaqa and zakát tax over their ‘free-grazing sheep and goats. Their payments are 
made in coin and kind, and the procedure follows that described in the papyri related to 
other taxes. Some of the other documents relate to legal cases brought before the pagarch 
or his lower official ‘Abd Allah. Two Greek documents attest Najid’s function as pagarch 
of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite).5* Najid also appears in one Greek writing exercise probably 
produced in the pagarchy’s chancery in the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) together with two other 
Muslim officials, probably also pagarchs of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite), Yahya ibn Hilal and 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmän. Before becoming pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite), 
Najid held the same position in Ihnas (Heracleopolite). From this period date three Greek 
entagia sent to individual taxpayers, dated 727/28, 729 and 729/30 respectively? Two 
further Arabic papyri were written by Najid to other lower administrative officials whose 
geographical association remains unknown, so that it is not clear whether these were 
written while Najid was pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) or of Ihnäs (Heracleopolite). 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmän appears together with two Fayyümic pagarchs, Najid 
ibn Muslim and Yahya ibn Hilal, in the above-mentioned Greek writing exercise.” In 
another undated Greek papyrus probably found in the Fayyüm, ‘Abd Allah issued an 
order generally associated with the pagarch.** His position as pagarch of the Fayyüm 
(Arsinoite), although not explicitly stated in these papyri, can be safely concluded from 
the texts’ context and contents, and his office should probably be located chronologically 
between those of Najid ibn Muslim and Yahya ibn Hilal. In two Coptic papyri dated to 
the mid-eighth century, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman functions, however, as pagarch of 
Ihnas (Heracleopolite).? 

The pagarch Yahya ibn Hilal is attested in some dozen Arabic, Greek and Coptic 
documents dating around 750.5 An Arabic letter written by Yahya ibn Hilal is dated 


55 "These documents are edited in Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim state. 


5  SBI5130and CPR XIX 27. 
5 SB XVIII 13247. 
56 SB VIII 1184; CPR XXII 8, 9. 
7? See note 55. For this pagarch, see N. Gonis, ‘Another look at some officials in early 
‘Abbasid Egypt; ZPE 149 (2004) 189-95, at 194-95. 

55 SB XVIII 13249, discussed by Gonis, ‘Another look’ 193. 

57 P. Mon. Apollo, 28 and the text referred to on pp. 25, 42. 

9 For this pagarch, see K.A. Worp, ‘Studien zu spátgriechischen, koptischen und arabischen 
Papyri, BSAC 26 (1984) 103-107, and Gonis, ‘Reconsidering some fiscal documents, II’ 189- 
92. 
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Jumada I 127 (February-March 745), but does not determine with certainty his 
function.‘ A Coptic document concerning the demosia taxes for indiction 12, year 140 
(757-58), describes Yahya as pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) under the governorship 
of Masa ibn Ka'b. There are also three entagia issued in Yahya’s name to inhabitants of 
Fayyümic villages, dating to 752 and 759 respectively.” Yahya appears in five Greek papyri 
containing writing exercises, two of which carry dates.® One other Greek papyrus is 
difficult to identify.“ The latest document mentioning Yahya is an Arabic share-cropping 
lease issued to his mawla Nafi' dated Safar 169/August-September 785 also from the 
Fayyüm, but this papyrus contains no information about Yahya himself or his office. 
Yahya ibn Hilal can thus be identified as pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) from 745 (or 
752) to 759, when he was succeeded by ‘Abd Allah ibn Qays. 

‘Abd Allah ibn Qays was pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) in the 760s, as a Greek 
and Arabic papyrus shows. A Greek writing exercise dating to 761 mentions ‘Abd Allah, 
most probably to be identified as a pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite). An Arabic letter 
was written to ‘Abd Allah by a certain Yahya ibn al-Hajjaj, informing him of a complaint 
about some villagers refusing to pay their taxes and asking him to look into the matter.” 
The letter is dated based on the palaeography to the first/seventh century, but based 
on the photograph in the edition a second/eighth century date is also possible. While 
the contents of the letter already suggest that ‘Abd Allah held an administrative office, 
a Coptic note at the top of the letter referring to ‘the amir of the Fayyüm' confirms the 
identification of the ‘Abd Allah mentioned in this letter with the pagarch ‘Abd Allah of 
the Greek papyrus. % 

‘Abd Allah’s successor as pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) was probably Khalid ibn 
Yazid, who appears in two Greek and two Arabic papyri.? In a Greek writing exercise 
mentioning the date Mecheir 6, indiction 14, probably corresponding to 761, Khalid 
ibn Yazid is referred to as 'epikeimenos pagarchias Arsinoitow. The writing exercise was 
written on a papyrus cut from an Arabic protocol of 759-60.” Another writing exercise 
confirms Khalid ibn Yazid’s function as pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) and mentions 
another date, namely indiction 1, probably corresponding to 762-3./! An Arabic letter 
found in the Fayyüm was written by a certain Sawada ibn al-Harith to Khalid ibn Yazid 


95 K, Jahn, ‘Vom frühislamischen Briefwesen’, Archiv Orientální 9 (1937) 153-200, 177- 
79, nos. 3-4. 

9 SPP III 260; VIII 1199-1200. 

6 CPR XXII 18, Mecheir 6, indiction 14 (31 January 761); MPER XV 106 = XVIII 133; 
XV 106a; SB XVIII 13247 and probably SPP VIII 1333, indiction 5 (751-52). 

64 SB XVIII 13248. 

6 CPRXXII. 

86 For this pagarch, see Gonis, ‘Another look) 192-93. 

9 — PBerl Arab. 11 23. 

68 Reading by Gonis, ‘Another look’, 193. 

9 For this pagarch, see Gonis, ibid., 193-94. 

7 The Arabic protocol is edited as CPR III 126. 

71 CPR XXII 20. 
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concerning the poll-tax payment of some merchants.” On the verso of this letter Khalid 
wrote another letter to a certain Sallam ibn Muhammad. Before becoming pagarch of the 
Fayyüm (Arsinoite), Khalid ibn Yazid was pagarch of the Upper Ashmün (Hermopolite), 
as is known from a letter of his to the financial director al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 
mentioning that the ‘people of the Abū Ayyüb monastery in Upper Ashman’ had asked 
him to write to the amir concerning some registration.” The likely identification of this 
Khalid ibn Yazid with the pagarch of the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) two decades later excludes 
most probably a later dating for the Greek papyri from the Fayyüm, as Nikolaos Gonis has 
suggested in his discussion of these papyri.” After his office in the Fayyüm (Arsinoite), 
Khälid might nevertheless have continued his career through the Abbasid administrative 
hierarchy as a sahib al-shurta of this name is known to have been appointed in 176/792- 
93, although he would by that time have reached a very ripe age. 

Rashid ibn Khalid is known from fourteen Greek papyri and one Coptic one.” 
Although only described as ‘amir’ in the papyri with the provenance Ashman 
(Hermopolite), his administrative responsibilities and activities with tax assignments as 
recorded by the other papyri suggest he was in fact the pagarch of Ihnas (Heracleopolite) 
between 718 and 723 and of Ashmün (Hermopolite) between 724 and 731.7 

A pagarch of Ashmün (Hermopolite), ‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn Abi ‘Awf, is known from 
an Arabic- Greek bilingual tax-receipt for 118 dinars for the land-taxes of the pagarchy 
issued in his name and that of his colleague ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Shurayh.” ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Abi ‘Awf is also mentioned in a Greek papyrus dated 664 or 679.7? 

Another pagarch of Ashmün (Hermopolite) known from documents in different 
languages is ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Yazid. A Greek entagion to the inhabitants of a village of 
the Ihnas (Heracleopolite) for the diagraphon and demosion taxes of the year 134/751- 
52 was issued in his name.” In two Arabic letters, one of which is dated 13?/75?, an 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Yazid gives administrative orders to lower officials concerning matters 
involving taxation, suggesting also a function as pagarch.® While the dated papyrus is 


7, Edited by Raghib, "Lettres Arabes (I); no. 2. 

7 The unpublished Bodleian MS.Copt.b.7 (P). The verso is published as PBal. 309, where 
the letter on the recto is falsely identified as having been written by al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. 

7 Namely to the years 777-78 (‘Another look, 194). 

75 Beside the Greek papyri listed by Worp, ‘Studien’ 100, see also SB XVIII 13870. The 
unpublished Coptic BL Or. 6201 A2 is cited by Crum in PRyl.Copt. 115 n. 3. This request for a 
safe-conduct to pagarch Rashid ibn Khalid was being prepared for publication by Sarah Clackson. 
For this pagarch, see Worp, ‘Studien’ 100—101; PMon. Apollo p. 25; Gascou and Worp, 'Problémes 
de documentation apollinopolite’ 91 n. 4. 

7é Gonis, ‘Another look’ 195 n. 39. 

7 A PERFS723, depicted in A. Grohmann, Handbuch der Orientalistik. Arabische Chronologie 
I Arabische Papyruskunde II (Leiden 1966), pl. IV 1. 

7$ SPP VIII 1198. For this pagarch, see Worp, "Studien; 103. 

7 CPR XXII 7, dated indiction 6, year AH 134. 

80 The dated letter was edited by Raghib, ‘Lettres arabes (I) no. 1; the other by Diem, ‘Drei 
amtliche Schreiben aus frühislamischen Zeit. Both editors identified ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Yazid on 
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said to have been found at Madinat al-Faris, Fayyüm, in 1878/79, the other can be safely 
located in Ihnas (Heracleopolite), based on some place names appearing on the verso 
side! 


Individual multilingual documents 


Finally, we have to mention the handful of multilingual documents that are not related 
to other documents. 

One of the two earliest dated Arabic papyri is the receipt dated Jumada I AH 22 
(March-April 643). It records the delivery of 65 sheep to the Arab commander, ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Jabir, for distribution among his navy, cavalry and heavily armed troops. The 
next published ‘single’ multilingual Arabic- Greek document comes from the early eighth 
century.” It concerns a receipt issued for a part of the yearly payment for the diagraphon 
for Apa Kyros son of Senouthios of Ashmün (Hermopolite) in the name of Sufyan ibn 
Ghunaym in the year AH 95 and indiction 13, corresponding to 15 August 71458 There 
are, moreover, many unpublished bilingual Greek-Arabic and Coptic-Arabic receipts 
and other documents in papyrus collections all over the world, many of which have not 
been associated with identified individuals. 

Between AH 137 and 140 (754-7 CE), a trilingual Coptic- Greck- Arabic and 
Coptic-Arabic document was drawn up.” In it a long list of Christians and Muslims, 
described as the ‘heads of the city of Akhmim’ (Panopolis), make a declaration in front of 
the pagarch of that city and the city of Tahtä that a fiscal officer called ‘Amr ibn ‘Attas, his 
secretaries and officials (‘ummal) did not cause them any trouble at all. The names of the 
individuals making the declaration are listed in the Greek and Coptic parts, but not all 
are mentioned twice. The document was presumably drawn up as part of a settlement of 
a complaint or protest by the men mentioned therein. Starting in Coptic and Greek, the 
document was clearly aimed at the Egyptian-, Coptic- and Greek-speaking individuals 
mentioned in the agreement. The document was nevertheless completely imbedded in 
the Arabic-Islamic legal administration. It was an Arab official in front of whom the 


the other hand with the governor of Egypt of this name (in office 133-36/750-53). Cf. CPR 
XXII 7, Introduction. 

81 The text on the verso contains a list of place names from the Heracleopolite Ihnäs (CPR 
XXII 7, introduction). Moreover, the provenance ‘Fayyüm’ of the papyrus edited by Raghib is 
not completely certain. Similar assignments by Egyptian dealers for the so-called ‘Fayyüm find’ 
of Vienna papyri have been shown to have originated in the Fayyüm (Arsinoite) and Ihnas 
(Heracleopolite) (CPR XXII 7, introduction). 

82 SB VI9576. 

$ SB XVI 13018. 

For the date of this document, see Gonis, ‘Reconsidering some fiscal documents, 226- 
27. 
5 PCair. Arab. III 167. 
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declaration was made, and the Arabic contains the names of nine Muslim witnesses 
validating the document according to Islamic law. 

Several Coptic letters and legal documents containing parts written in Arabic 
have been edited as well. Partially due to the only imprecise dating allowable by the 
palaeography, partially due to the lack of related texts of this kind, it remains difficult to 
draw any conclusions based on these isolated documents. One Coptic letter, for example, 
has the address written in Arabic (PRyl.Copt. 376). Another letter starts in Arabic and 
then continues in Coptic (PRyl.Copt. 379). At the end of a Coptic legal document two 
Muslim witnesses appear, one signing in Coptic, the other, an interpreter, ‘turjuman, 
writes in Arabic (PRyl.Copt. 214; cf. the two Muslims witnesses, one signing in Arabic, 
one in Coptic in CPR II 151). Partial Arabic seals appear at the end of Greek (e.g. CPR 
XXII 9) and Coptic (e.g. CPR IV 1) documents. 

A much later Arabic- Coptic decree dating to 2 May 136lissued by the bishop of 
Panopolis was written on paper that also carries a Greek protocol.5é 


Conclusion 


A heightened interest in the papyri of early Islam in recent years has led to a significant 
increase in the number of published Arabic, Greek and Coptic documents from this 
period. Co-operative and co-ordinated studies of specialists in two or more of these 
languages have also dramatically increased the degree to which we are now able to follow 
the (often trilingual) paper trail left by certain individuals and institutions. Nevertheless, 
with dates still mostly based on badly defined and insufficiently studied palaeographical 
characteristics, many papyri in different languages and dated according to differing 
criteria remain, as a result, unconnected. This is a problem with significant implications. 
The dates given to the papyri have also determined our interpretation of the chronological 
relationship between the use of Greek, Coptic and Arabic and with it the process of the 
Arabicisation of Egypt. In particular, the recent trend in Greek and Coptic papyrology to 
date documents later into the Islamic period will doubtless change our interpretation of 
these processes. Moreover, even as regards the existing evidence our picture is incomplete, 
as many more documents still lie unstudied and unedited in collections around the world, 
and these will almost certainly increase even further the numbers of individuals we are 
able to track in documents in Greek, Coptic and/or Arabic. On the basis of the evidence 
known so far, however, we are able to draw some conclusions. 

Arabic was used immediately after the Muslims established their presence in Egypt 
in their communications with the local population, even if it was not always the only 
medium. However, only a handful of Arabic and Arabic- Greek bilingual documents 
have been preserved from the seventh century." At this time the majority of the Arabic- 


% E Bilabel and A. Grohmann, Zwei Urkunden aus dem bischéflichen Archiv von Panopolis 
in Agypten, Quellen und Studien zur Geschiche und Kultur des Altertums und des Mittelalters, 


Reihe A Heft 1 (Heidelberg 1935) no. 1. 


87 — Y. Raghib, ‘Les plus anciens papyrus arabes, Annales islamologiques 30 (1996) 1-19. 
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speaking Muslims lived in the garrison city Fustat, where no papyri from this period 
have been unearthed. Few Muslims had settled permanently outside Fustat, and local 
Christian administrators were generally not replaced by Muslims. No letters from the 
governor to duces or pagarchs are attested from the seventh century, so that we do not 
know whether the central administration used Arabic systematically to communicate 
with local administrators. All known documents issued by Egyptian, Christian pagarchs 
in the seventh- and early eighth century to lower officials, taxpayers and colleagues 
on the other hand were written in Greek or Coptic.? Only three pagarchs with Arab 
names, one dux and one lower official, are known to have held offices in the seventh 
century. The earliest pagarch attested, called Qays, was amir of Ihnas (Heracleopolite) 
in 653 and appears in one Greek document only;? his successor in this function in the 
second half of the seventh century, ‘Abd al-Rahmän ibn Abi ‘Awf, is known to have issued 
documents in Greek and Arabic,” while the last one, ‘Atiya ibn Ju‘ayd, is again known 
from Greek and Coptic documents only. ‘Atiya succeeded another Arab/Muslim dux of 
the Thebaid, called Oueith (0008), but the latter is only known from one reference in 
a Greek document.”! Only one Greek tax-receipt issued by a Muslim official is known 
from the seventh century.” The respective Muslim official, Sulayman, functioned at a 
lower administrative level than the pagarch, presumably at the village level where such 
receipts were typically issued. When Arab, Muslim pagarchs started to appear in greater 
numbers, from the second quarter of the eighth century onwards, documents began to be 
issued systematically in Arabic by the pagarchs’ chanceries and their lower functionaries. 
At the same time, Coptic and Greek documents continued to be issued and received by 
Christian and Muslim pagarchs in the eighth century. Very few letters written £o the central 
administration from the Egyptian countryside are preserved, but those that have suggest 
that such documents were also increasingly written in Arabic. The first Arabic- Greek 
tax-receipt issued to an individual taxpayer by a Muslim functionary dates to 95/714.” It 
was the product of a change in the administrative structure of the province with a greater 
role for Muslim administrators at the expense of the indigenous, Coptic élite. Many more 
entirely Arabic administrative letters and other documents are subsequently known from 
the second/eighth century. From the second half of the eighth century, we also observe 


88 See for example the letters related to Athanasios, pagarch of the Heracleopolite (Ihnäs) 


before and after the Muslim conquest (CPR XXII 1, Commentary). These texts are to appear as 
CPR XXX; F. Morelli, LArchivio di Senouthios Anystes e testi connessi (I). Lettere e documenti per 
la costruzione di una capitale (Berlin 2010). See also the documents issued by Papas, discussed 
above, and by the pagarch Petterios (SB VI 9232; for the date, see Gascou and Worp, ‘Problémes 
de documentation apollinopolite’ 88). Coptic and Greek entagia were also written in the name of 
the Arab-Muslim pagarch and dux Atias (CPR IV 3, dating to 696; 4, dating to 698?). 

8 SB VIII 9756. But only this one document is preserved in his name. 
9? See above 119. 
?! Bell, “Two official letters, 267. 
92 SPP X 222, with corrections by Gonis ‘Reconsidering some fiscal documents, 228. The 
provenance is Hermopolis (Ashmün). 


93 See above, note 84. 
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more Arabs settled as agriculturalists and merchants in the Egyptian countryside, 
producing letters and other documents and appearing in lists of taxpayers. Taking into 
account the accident of preservation, we can conclude that chronological developments 
enforced by an active policy of Islamisation and Arabisation from the end of the seventh 
century onwards resulted in an increased use of Arabic in the local administration, both 
for local use and for communication with the central authorities.” 

At the same time, the disappearance of the Byzantine government from Egypt as well 
as — if we can believe Arabic and Christian literary sources — large numbers of Greek- 
speaking inhabitants of Alexandria and its direct surroundings after the conquest, led to 
diminished use of Greek outside the legal and fiscal Muslim administration. But even in 
the administration the use of Greek seems to have diminished. The vacuum thus created 
by a decrease in Greek writings was not, however, filled by Arabic, the language of the 
new tulers, but rather by Coptic. From the eighth century onwards the use of Coptic, 
in fact, increased in the administration, being used for purposes and at levels of the 
administration at which Greek had been used thus far.” The use of Coptic also increased 
in the private realm in this period.” This process was stronger in areas located further 
south, where Greek had made less of a permanent impact than closer to the Byzantine 
capital. 

All the multilingual archives and other dossiers discussed here date from the seventh 
and the first half of the eighth centuries. While Greek and Coptic continued to be used 
in the administration for at least fifty and a hundred and fifty years respectively, Arabic 
steadily increased in importance, and from the ninth century no multilingual personal 
or institutional archives of the kind described here are attested. By that time, in fact, the 
majority of administrative writings seem to have been produced in Arabic. However, 
many of these observations depend on the dating of Coptic and Greek documents as 
described above and on the connections established between individuals mentioned 
in papyri in different languages. At the same time, Coptic letters, accounts and other 
documents continue to be produced on papyrus and paper into the ninth/tenth century 
and beyon. 

While the final result of the linguistic changes in Egypt is well known and 
unambiguous — eventually Egypt became an entirely Arabic-speaking country —, this 
was not a road without bumps, setbacks, interruptions and u-turns. The changes did not 
take place everywhere at the same pace, and regional linguistic differences existing at the 
Islamic conquest influenced how the processes progressed in different places. 

How did these processes influence the spoken language, especially in the ‘private’ 
sphere? Once Arabic started to become used at the lowest levels of the administration 


% These processes are described in Sijpesteijn, ‘Arab conquest, and ead., Shaping a Muslim 


state. 

> PBal pp. 537-39. 

% TS. Richter, ‘Greek, Coptic, and the "language of the Hijra”: The rise and decline of the 
Coptic language in late antique and medieval Egypt’ in H. Cotton, R. Hoyland, J. Price and DJ. 


Wasserstein (eds), From Hellenism to Islam: Cultural and linguistic change in the Roman Near East 
(Cambridge 2009) 401-46. 
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there was certainly a period when Coptic speakers and writers received their Arabic tax- 
demand notes, receipts, safe-conducts from, and occasionally communicated in writing 
in Arabic with, local Muslim authorities, but continued to use Coptic for all other 
communications. Even by the fourth/tenth century, some Egyptian Christians in the 
Fayyüm deciding to record the sale of a piece of land in Arabic have it expressly noted 
in the papyrus that they are unable to understand Arabic and have had the document 
read out to them in the ‘foreign’ (ajami), i.e. Coptic, language.” Coptic letters with 
Arabic addresses, or started in Arabic and continued in Coptic, also point to such 
hybrid situations. The role of the related process conversion is another point to be 
taken into account. Even if how conversion proceeded, or even what Islam as a religion 
exactly meant at this time, is still largely unknown to us, the centrality of Arabic in the 
Qur'an and shahäda to the religion presumably already exsisted at this period, and the 
consistent emphasis laid on Islam’s Arab background, especially at this early period, must 
have created a privileged role for Arabic. Nevertheless, we find Arab-named individuals 
continuing to use Coptic for their private and legal communications well into the eighth 
century. Even the individual Christians who appear as senders or recipients in second/ 
eighth-century Arabic commercial or private letters might thus also still have used Coptic 
for other communications. This is a speculation, however, that will only be resolved after 
more research is undertaken. 


Appendix 


The second papyrus has now been published:see Y Raghib, ‘Un papyrus de l'an 22 de 
Phégire’ in G. Alleaume, S. Denoix and H. Tuscherer (eds), Histoire, archéologies et littératures du 


monde musulman. Mélanges en l'honneur d’ André Raymond (Cairo, 2009), 363-72. 


t Similarly, the Coptic material from the archive of Apollonos Ano (Edfü) remains 


unpublished, while the Greek texts have already been edited in 1953 (P. Apoll.). See above, p. 
108-9. 

* See P. Petra I, and M. Kaimio, ‘P Petra inv. 83: a settlement of dispute’, in Atti del XXII 
Congresso internazionale di papirologia (Florence 2001) 719-24. 

# 


See P. Sijpesteijn, ‘Une nouvelle lettre de Quarra b. Sharik de l’Institut de papyrologie de 


la Sorbonne’. 


7 G.Frantz-Murphy, ‘A comparison of the Arabic and earlier Egyptian contract formularies. 


Part I: The Arab Contracts from Egypt (3rd/9th-5th/11th centuries), Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 40 (1981) 203-25, 1.15, dated 962 and 2.14, dated 963, both from the Fayyüm. 
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Chapter 5 
What's in a Sign? Translating Filiation in the 
Demotic Magical Papyri 


Jacco Dieleman! 


1. Introduction 


The papyrological and epigraphic documentary record of Greco-Roman Egypt is 
characterised by the coexistence, and at times even interference, of the Egyptian and 
Greek languages. This language situation reflects the demographic, social, and political 
realities of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. With the establishment of Macedonian rule 
in Egypt in the final quarter of the fourth century BCE, vast numbers of Greek settlers 
migrated from their homeland to Egypt and introduced their native tongue as the 
language of administration and elite culture. As a result Greek became the language 
of upward social mobility for the indigenous population and, due to the prolonged 
contact situation and the perceived prestige of Greek over Egyptian in daily life and 
business affairs, induced lexical and grammatical changes in the Egyptian language over 
the subsequent centuries. These linguistic changes are difficult to trace in the extant 
sources because written Egyptian, be it the archaic Classical Egyptian variant used in 
hieroglyphic and hieratic temple texts or the more informal Demotic, was kept free of 
foreign loan words to a large extent.” Only the Egyptian- Greek mixed ostraca from 
Roman-period Narmuthis, modern-day Medinet el-Ma'adi in the Fayum, allow us a 
glimpse, however imperfect, into the linguistic changes that were occurring in Egyptian 


1 [am indebted to Ra‘anan Boustan, Sebastian Richter, and Elizabeth Waraksa for discussing 


previous drafts with me. All conclusions and possible errors remain my responsibility. 

2 W. Clarysse, ‘Greek loan-words in Demotic’ in S.P. Vleeming (ed.), Aspects of Demotic 
lexicography, Studia Demotica 1 (Leuven 1987) 9-33 (with a supplementary list of loan words 
in K. Vandorpe and W. Clarysse, ‘A Greek winery for sale in a Fayum Demotic papyrus, in 
A.M.EW. Verhoogt and S.P. Vleeming (eds), The two faces of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Fs. PW. 
Pestman, Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava 30 [Leiden 1998] 127-39); J.D.C. Ray, ‘How demotic 
is Demotic?, Egitto e Vicino Oriente 17 (1994) 251-65; F. Feder, ‘Der Einfluss des Griechischen 
auf das Agyptische in ptolemáisch-rómischer Zeit’ in T. Schnieder (ed.), Das Agyptische und die 
Sprachen Vorderasiens, Nordafrikas und der Agäis, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 310 (Miinster 
2004) 509-21; J. Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites: The London-Leiden magical manuscripts 
and translation in Egyptian ritual (100-300 CE), Religions in the Graeco-Roman World 153 
(Leiden 2005) 104-10. 
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speech? However, the interference of Greek with Egyptian was actually considerable 
and resulted in a process of re-lexification of the Egyptian language, the successive stages 
of which are hidden from our view until Coptic Egyptian, the successor to Demotic 
and final phase of the Egyptian language, started to be put into writing around the 
fourth century CE.‘ The high number and the nature of lexical borrowings from Greek 
into written Coptic are astounding and, even if the grammatical framework remained 
Egyptian, its strongly Hellenised idiom is indicative of a long-term, unequal contact 
situation prior to its rise to the status of written language? 

The tension between conservative written Egyptian, contemporary spoken 
Egyptian, and interfering Greek is played out in a number of interesting ways in the 
bilingual corpus of the Greek and Demotic Magical Papyri, which encompasses spells in 
Greek, Demotic, and Old Coptic. Several of the spells are truly bilingual, insofar as they 
combine sections in Egyptian and Greek, usually clearly demarcated from each other 
by functional specialisation. In addition to such cases of code-switching, a relatively 
high proportion of Greek borrowings, for the most part international pharmacological 
jargon of the day, occurs in the Demotic magical manual of London and Leiden.’ It 


3 P. Fewster, ‘Bilingualism in Roman Egypt’ in J.N. Adams, M. Janse and S. Swain (eds), 


Bilingualism in ancient society: Language contact and the written word (Oxford 2002) 220-45, 
221-24; E. Bresciani and R. Pintaudi, ‘Textes démotico-grecs et gréco-démotiques des ostraca de 
Medinet Madi: un probléme de bilinguisme’ in S.P. Vleeming (ed.), Aspects of Demotic lexicography, 
Studia Demotica 1 (Leuven 1987) 123-26. Three volumes of ostraca have been published to date: 
E. Bresciani, M.C. Betró and S. Pernigotti, Ostraka demotici di Narmuti (nn. 1-33) (Pisa 1983); 
P. Gallo, Ostraca demotici e ieratici dallarchivio bilingue di Narmouthis (nn. 34-99) (Pisa 1998); 


A. Menchetti, Ostraka demotici e bilingui da Narmuthis (Pisa 2005). 


# Note that texts written in the so-called Old-Coptic script are free of Greek borrowings 


like Demotic and are thus best not considered early examples of the Coptic language phase. 

> — The precise position of Coptic on a scale of contact-induced language change remains 
a matter of debate due to the nature of the preserved sources. Compare E. Oréal, ‘Contact 
linguistique: le cas du rapport entre le grec et le copte, Lalies 19 (1999) 289-306, and Ch. 
Reintges, ‘Code-mixing strategies in Coptic Egyptian, Lingua aegyptia 9 (2001) 193-237. 

$ The Greek and Old-Coptic spells are published as the Papyri Graecae Magicae (Pap.Graec. 
Mag.): K. Preisendanz (ed.), Papyri graecae magicae, 2 vols (Leipzig 1928-1931) [2nd edn, ed. A. 
Henrichs; Stuttgart 1973-1974)], and RW. Daniel and F. Maltomini, Supplementum magicum, 2 
vols, Papyrologica Coloniensia 16 (Opladen 1990-1992). Translations of all spells, including the 
Demotic ones (numbered as PDM), can be found in H.-D. Betz (ed.), The Greek magical papyri in 
translation. Including the Demotic spells (Chicago, IL 1986), abbreviated in this articleas GMPT. A 
general introduction to the Pap.Graec.Mag. is given in W.M. Brashear, "Ihe Greek magical papyri: 
An introduction and survey; annotated bibliography (1928-1994), Aufstieg und Niedergang 
der Römischen Welt II 18.5 (1995) 3380-684. The Demotic magical manuals are discussed in 
R.K. Ritner, ‘Egyptian magical practice under the Roman Empire: The Demotic spells and their 
religious context’, Aufstieg und Niedergang der Römischen Welt 11.18.5 (1995) 3333-79. 

7 The publication of this manuscript (here PLond.-Leid.) is KLI. Griffith and H. Thompson, 
The Demotic magical papyrus of London and Leiden, 3 vols (Oxford 1904-1909); for an improved 
English translation by the hand of J.H. Johnson, see GMPT, 195-251 (PDM xiv / Pap.Graec. 
Mag. XIV). An alphabetical list of the Greek loan words can be found on pp. 102-104 of volume 
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is tempting to regard these phenomena as if they were bilingual speech and to analyse 
them accordingly with all the theories and methods sociolinguists have developed over 
the past few years. However, as the bilingual spells do not record verbal interactions 
between two or more bilingual interlocutors, they cannot be studied as true cases of 
bilingual speech, in which code-switching and lexical borrowing can be strategies to 
express, in several ways and with varying aims, the relative social relationships of the 
interlocutors in the course of a conversation. Here the instances of language alternation 
must be accounted for differently: for example, as resulting from carefully selecting and 
deliberately combining sections from older copies or Vorlagen in Egyptian and Greek. In 
my study of the two related bilingual magical manuals PLeiden I 384 verso? and PLond.- 
Leid., I introduced the concept of manuscript interference - in imitation of language 
interference — to account for such cases of code-switching and foreign borrowings in the 
spells of these compendia.? 

In this article, I want to revisit the issue of manuscript interference by taking a close 
look at a remarkable case of code-switching in the two bilingual manuscripts mentioned 
above in the hope of gaining a better understanding of the editorial choices made in the 
course of compiling the spells from various, now lost manuscripts. These choices cannot 
have been arbitrary, but must have been governed by certain constraints and preferences 
so as to guide the process of selection and combination, even if the editors themselves 
might have been oblivious as to why they made these decisions. On the one hand, the 
avoidance of confusion and incomprehension must have been a practical requirement, 
whereas, on the other hand, preconceived notions of, and attitudes to, the culture and 
society associated with a language and its script may very well also have played a role 
in decision-making. Social motivations and cultural implications of the latter kind are 
what interest me most here, as they inform us about the changing roles and identities of 
ritual specialists in Roman period Egypt. 

The following pages present an investigation of a Greek abbreviation mark borrowed 
into the Demotic font used in the two related bilingual manuscripts mentioned above. 
The question is whether the editors aimed at more than graphic variety when they 
decided to adopt this rather innocuous sign as a loan into the Demotic font. Are there 
any indications that the foreign loan sign articulates a particular sentiment on the part 
of the editors within its new linguistic and scriptural environment? 


3. These same loan words are conveniently organised according to the categories of materials of 
magic and medicine, medical terminology, and house utensils, in Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and 
rites, 308-12. 

8 J.H. Johnson, ‘The Demotic magical spells of Leiden 1384; Oudheidkundige Mededelingen 


uit het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden 56 (1975) 29-64. 


? Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites, 120. 
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2. Posing the question: The filiation formula 


Columns IV to I of the Greek/Demotic magical manual PLeiden I 384 verso contain a 
series of separation and binding spells, each of which entails the production of a written 
charm.'? The first three spells, occupying columns IV and III, constitute a coherent 
group of separation spells displaying a striking similarity in method, wording, and voces 
magicae invoked. The purpose of the spells is contained in the formulaic command, 
which had to be uttered and written in the course of the ritual: 


(1) prd mn r-ms mn r mn r-ms mn 
Separate So-and-so whom So-and-so bore from So-and-so whom So-and-so 
bore 


On each occasion that the ritualist performed the rite, he had to replace the unspecified 
filiation formula mn r-ms mn, 'So-and-so whom So-and-so bore, with the name of 
the male victim and his matronym so as to identify accurately the victim by name and 
maternal descent. The filiation formula is a noun phrase, in which the first 727 substitutes 
for a masculine personal name and the second 777 for the mother’s name, the latter 
serving as the subject of the past tense relative form 7-ms: ‘Mr So-and-so whom Mrs 
So-and-so bore’ The separation formula (1) is written in a variety of ways in these three 


spells:!! 
(2) fijo i eX L3- 


PLeiden I 384 verso IV/11 (=PDM xii.60) 


(3) rés 555 96/553 x 


PLeiden I 384 verso IV/24 (=PDM xii.73) 


(4) LE pig far 


PLeiden 1 384 verso III/6-7 (=PDM xii.8 1-82) 


10 "The column numbering runs against the correct sequence of columns; see Dieleman, 


Priests, tongues, and rites, 32£. 
1 The tracings were drawn after the 1856 lithography of the manuscript made by T. 
Hooiberg and compared with the photos provided with Johnson, "Ihe Demotic magical spells: 


The reader should know that the tracings have been retouched slightly for the sake of clarity. 
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The spell immediately following, in column II, is a spell to entice hate in a woman's 
heart towards her husband or lover. The spell ends with this same command, this time 
addressed to a female victim: 


G + vag ] vi Ka 
PLeiden 1 384 verso II/11 (=PDM xii.118) 


A comparison of the separation formulae (2) — (5) reveals that the filiation formula ‘So- 
and-so whom So-and-so bore’ can be written as either [A] 33356, 44 4 or [B] T». 
The distribution pattern of these variants within the separation formula is unsystematic: 
either variant can take up the position before and after the preposition 7, ‘from. The 
choice for option A or B is also unmarked for gender. Option A is used to refer to a male 
victim in (2) — (4),? but to a female in (5); option B substitutes for the personal name 
of a male in (2) - (5), but for the name of a female in (6a), given below. Example (6), 
taken from a binding spell that immediately follows the hatred spell of (5), demonstrates 
clearly the equivalence of options A and B, as A has been substituted for B in (6b), which 
is an exact parallel to (6a). 


(6) tsi t3 kty n mn r-ms mn!* 
00 Lera Ya. 

PLeiden 1384 verso 11/14 (=PDM xii.121) 
b 355 b 2 393 7 ye sede 


PLeiden 1 384 verso 1I/26-27 (=PDM xii.133-34) 


12 The first spell in the series is entitled ‘a spell for separating a man from his male companion’ 


(PLeiden 384 1 verso IV/1 = PDM xii.50); the following two spells are simply entitled ‘another’ 
The third spell incorporates an invocation in Greek (Pap.Graec.Mag XII. 466-68), in which 
accordingly the masculine definite article is used to refer to both victims. However, the first spell 
uses the analogy or mythical precedent of the divine couple Isis and Osiris as one of its arguments 
(PLeiden 1384 verso IV/12 = PDM xii.61), which suggests that the spell could also be used for 
separating a woman from a man (for a similar optional use, see Pap.Graec. Mag. XI1.373-74). 


13 The title of this spell is ‘a spell to cause a woman to hate a man’ 


15 Due to the bad state of preservation of the manuscript the reading of kzy is difficult to 
recognise, but its reading is secured by the spell’s title, where the ink is better preserved (PLeiden 
I 384 verso II/12 = PDM xii.119). The meaning of the idiomatic expression tsi t3 kty remains 
obscure; see Chicago Demotic Dictionary, letter Q (04.1) 100 and J.H. Johnson, ‘Louvre E3229: 
A Demotic magical text, Enchoria 7 (1977) 55-102, 84, note to line 5/28. A similar expression 
occurs in PLouvre inv. E3229 5/28 = PDM Suppl. 144, where clearly t37 #3 ktt (‘taking the sleep 
from’) is written. This meaning does not seem to fit the context in PLeiden 1 384 verso, though. In 
GMPT Johnson translates 'surround(?)* 
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244 


It follows from these examples that 4$35»,44£4 and TIF are interchangeable and 
can refer to either a male or a female victim. 

Though the conclusion of this short analysis is perhaps obvious, it is not satisfying 
in itself and begs further inquiry. In particular, the T sign is not attested in 
Egyptian manuscripts other than in the two related London-Leiden magical manuals. 
Why did the copyist choose to alternate the common Demotic sign group for zzz with 
a sign that clearly does not form part of the standard font of Demotic signs? To answer 
this question, we must first identify the sign’s original meaning. 


3. The Greek monogram for detva, ‘so-and-so’ 


The Ÿ signis a Greek abbreviation mark representing in a very schematic way a delta 
with suspended iota subscriptum. It was used to abbreviate certain common words with 
the opening syllable combining the sounds /d/ and /i/ in sequence (abbreviation by 
suspension). For example, in the Greek magical manuals from Egypt (dating from the 
first century BCE to the fifth century CE) it is frequently used as an abbreviation for 
8eiva, the common nominal substitute ‘so-and-so’ or ‘NN’ (nomen nominandum).P It 
also occurs as abbreviating dei (Pap.Graec. Mag IV.2300) and, in literary papyri of Roman 
date, can stand in for 514 and d1pO8wrton.'* Its occurrence in an official inscription of year 
3 of Emperor Tiberius from Melitea in Thessaly, Greece, as an abbreviation for õnvápioç 
(iotacism allows for its application), proves not only that its range of use included 
texts of an administrative nature, but also that its usage was confined neither to papyri 
nor to Egypt and that it was common enough by the time of the Roman period to be 
comprehensible to common readers.!? 

In the Greek magical manuals, wherever the nominal substitute deiva, ‘so-and-so; 
occurs in the text, the ritualist was supposed either to fill in his own name, that of his 
client or the intended victim, or to specify the rite’s purpose (tò deiva np&yya, e.g. Pap. 
Graec.Mag. VI.540) at the moment he performed the ritual and uttered the invocations.” 
To allow a precise identification of the client and victim, the addition of their matronym 


15 For a discussion of the usage of Seiva in Classical Greek and its proper translation in a 


variety of contexts, see A.C. Moorhouse, “The origin and use of O, H, TO AEINA The Classical 
Quarterly, n.s. 13 (1963) 19-25. 

16 K. McNamee, Abbreviations in Greek literary papyri and ostraca, BASP Supplements 3 
(Ann Arbor, MI 1981) 22, 23, and 25. 

17 Inscriptiones Graecae IX 2, 206 IILb8 and IIL.c9. 

15 Abbreviations are attested in papyri of Ptolemaic date, but remained rare before the first 
century CE. For a chronological overview of the use of abbreviations, see H.I. Bell, ‘Abbreviations 
in documentary papyri; in G.E. Mylonas (ed.), Studies presented to David Moore Robinson on his 
seventieth birthday (Saint Louis, MI 1953) II, 424-33, and A. Blanchard, Sigles et abbréviations 
dans les papyrus documentaries grecs: recherches de paleographie (London 1974). 

1 This is borne out in those rare cases where both the recipe and its applied or activated 
versions are preserved; see for example D.G. Martinez, Michigan Papyri XVI: A Greek love charm 
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was required as in the Demotic spells discussed above. The resulting filiation formula, 
‘So-and-so (son/daughter) of So-and-so; can be expressed in these manuals in four 


ways: 
(7) 
a Seiva tç Seiva So-and-so (son/daughter) of So-and-so 
e.g. Pap.Graec.Mag. IV.1458; VII.305; XII.82, 
373 
b deiva öv čtekev ń Seiva So-and-so (M) whom the So-and-so bore 
e.g. Pap.Graec.Mag. IV.351, 2909; Pap.Graec. 
Mag XXXVI.45 
Seiva iv Étekev ñ Šeïva So-and-so (F) whom the So-and-so bore 
e.g. Pap.Graec.Mag. LXI.14 
deiva thv Étekev rj Seiva So-and-so (F) whom the So-and-so bore? 
e.g. Pap.Graec.Mag. LXL10 
c Seiva öv Seiva So-and-so (M) whom So-and-so (bore) 
e.g. Pap.Graec.Mag. VII.313 
deiva tv diva So-and-so (F) whom So-and-so (bore) 
e.g. Pap.Graec.Mag. IV.350, 2497; XII.378 
Seiva ñv 1 Seiva So-and-so (F) whom the So-and-so (bore) 
e.g. Pap.Graec.Mag. VII.409 
d deiva deivoc So-and-so son/daughter of So-and-so?! 


It is noteworthy that the practice of identifying the client or victim through maternal 
descent does not appear to be attested on Greek and Latin curse tablets before the 
second century CE.” Furthermore, in administrative and legal texts filiation is usually 


from Egypt (pMichigan 757), American Studies in Papyrology 30 (Atlanta 1991), 7 and Suppl. 
Mag. 146-51. 

? Note that the relative pronoun is here attracted to the case of the antecedent. This occurs 
occasionally when the antecedent is in the dative or genitive case (e.g. Pap.Graec.Mag. XXXVL45, 
82, passim). 

?! This type is rare before the Byzantine period; it nonetheless occurs throughout in the 
magic formulary POxy. LXV, 4468 (late first century CE). It is also used in Pap.Graec. Mag. XXIla. 
(fourth-fih century CE) and occurs frequently in Coptic spells. 

7 For this formula and its diachronic and geographic distribution, see D.R. Jordan, ‘CIL 
VIII 19 525(B).2 QPVVLVA = q(uem) p(eperit) vulva, Philologus 120 (1976) 127-32, esp. 
130ff.; J.B. Curbera, ‘Maternal lineage in Greek magical texts, in D.R. Jordan, H. Montgomery 
and E. Thomassen (eds), The world of ancient magic: Papers from the first International Samsom 
Eitrem Seminar at the Norwegian Institute at Athens, 4-8 May 1997 (Papers from the Norwegian 
Institute at Athens 4, Bergen 1999) 195-203; D. Ogden, ‘Binding spells: Curse tablets and voodoo 
dolls in the Greek and Roman worlds, in B. Ankarloo and S. Clark (eds), Witchcraft and magic in 
Europe: Ancient Greece and Rome (Philadelphia 1999) 61. For a possible precursor formula, see 
R. Kotansky, Greek magical amulets: The inscribed gold, silver, copper, and bronze lamellae. Part I: 
Published texts of known provenance (Pap. Col. XXII/1; Opladen 1994) 214f. 
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expressed through a possessive construction with the child’s name mentioned first and 
the father’s name following, with or without the definite article, in the genitive case. It 
is, therefore, very well possible that the filiation formulae under (7) came about under 
the influence of the common Egyptian filiation formula of old, discussed in detail in 
§6 below. This Egyptian formula is identical in meaning and grammatical structure to 
(7)b and, quite strikingly, displays in writing the same mirrored arrangement with the 
nominal substitute at both ends. Indeed, the earliest example of formula (7)b seems to 
occur in a fragmentary Greek magic handbook from Egypt of the first century BCE.” 
What is relevant for the present investigation is that, in the actual manuscripts, diva 
is almost always written with the monogram, sometimes provided with a supralinear, 
horizontal stroke (e.g. Suppl Mag. 72 = Pap.Graec.Mag. CXXII throughout). Variant 
abbreviations for the word are $ vav(Suppl. Mag. 79.8), à (Pap.Graec.Mag. LXI.10), 
and ò (Pap.Graec.Mag. 152; Pap.Graec.Mag. IV.2756, 2761, 2768; Suppl.Mag. 71 fr. 
14.2 = Pap.Graec. Mag. CXVII). Only rarely is the word written out in full (e.g. Pap. 
Graec.Mag. 111.341; Suppl.Mag. 71 fr. 22.4 = Pap.Graec.Mag. CXVI).* Thus, the sign 
was a common abbreviation marker for the nominal substitute in magical handbooks 
written in the Roman period, and its occurrence in the two manuals under investigation 
would not be extraordinary were it not for the fact that the spells are written in Demotic 


instead of Greek. 


4. Greek detva and Egyptian mn: ‘so-and-so’ 


It follows from the discussion in §2 above that the monogram 7 , albeit a Greek 
abbreviation mark for 8eiva, is used in the Demotic spells under consideration as if it 
were a common sign for Egyptian mn. Still, the editor of the manuscript was very well 
aware that the sign is not only equivalent in meaning but also of foreign origin, as his 
translation of a spell from Greek into Demotic testifies. In column 15 of PLond.-Leid., 
a short Greek spell to make a stubborn overseer communicative and friendly again is 
immediately followed by its translation into Demotic.” In the Demotic text, mn features 
twice, this time written as ts mn (for this feature, see $5 below): 


7? Caution is warranted here, because the identification is based on restoration of a broken 


passage; Suppl. Mag. II, 104, fn. to fr. 14, line 2 (=Pap.Graec. Mag. CXVII). It may also be significant 
that the victim is of identified through maternal descent in Pap.Graec.Mag. CXXIL26-46, a love 
charm from a similar handbook dated to the period from the first century BCE to the first century 
CE. This could mean that the filiation formula was not yet in use in Greek spells before the Roman 
period and that the restoration in the former text must be rejected. However, it could also mean 
that the formula was not yet in common use. 

"^ For more information on the distribution of Seiva in Greek magical texts, see the indices 
in Pap.Graec. Mag. Il, 269 and Suppl. Mag. II, 288. 

25° The direction of translation from Greek into Demotic is proven by the transcription of 
the voces magicae; see Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites, 127-30. The passage is also discussed 


with respect to the meaning of zz in H. Brugsch, Grammaire démotique (Berlin 1855) 117£. 
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(8) m-ir ptt m-s3=y t3 mn Do not run after me, So-and- 
so!” 
translates 
ur ue Stwxe őðe Do not pursue me, this-one- 
here!?” 
(9) iw=f hpr mtw t3 mn myhe irm=y n p3 hrw If So-and-so fights with me 
today, ...”8 
translates 
éév uovó Î xónov[c] rapéoxn If So-and-so gives me 


trouble, ...? 


In (8) t3 mn translates 68e, ‘this-one-here’, whereas in (9) ts mn is translated out of6 Ÿ 

, Le. 6 deiva, which is basically a synonvm of the former. This act of translation shows that 
the editor knew what the monogram ] signifies in its proper Greek linguistic context. It 
also shows that he understood that ts mn is an apt translation for Ÿ whether or not it 
occurs in a filiation formula. We may thus conclude that the editor’s understanding of 
the monogram went beyond merely recognising it as a variant sign for zzz, as the above 
analysis of the Demotic separation spells might have suggested. This observation makes 
the inclusion of T in the Demotic spells all the more remarkable. However, before we 
can study its occurrence in the two manuscripts, we must look at the meaning and usage 
of mn in Egyptian texts in more detail first. 


5. The Egyptian word mn, ‘so-and-so’ 


The word zzz occurs in texts of all periods of the Egyptian language, in both its masculine 
and feminine forms.” Its usage can be traced from its earliest attestation in the Pyramid 


"5  PLond.-Leid. 15/29 = PDM xiv.456. 

77  P.Lond.-Leid. 15/25 = Pap.Graec.Mag. XIVb.12. 

? PLond.-Leid. 15/30 = PDM xiv.457. 

? PLond.-Leid. 15/27-28 = Pap.Graec.Mag. XIVb.14-15. 
30 The word has not received much attention in linguistic studies so far; for a short 
description, see E. Edel, Altagyptische Grammatik, Analecta Orientalia 34/39 (Rome 1955- 
1964) $380. The following discussion is based on attestations collected from A. Erman and H. 
Grapow (eds), Wórterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache im Auftrage der deutschen Akademien. 
Die Belegstellen (Berlin-Leipzig 1935-1953) II 64, 13-64, 5; R. van der Molen, A hieroglyphic 
dictionary of Egyptian coffin texts, Probleme der Ágyptologie 15 (Leiden 2000) 166; the corpus 
of New Kingdom magical and medical papyri; the Codex Hermopolis, ed. G. Mattha and G.R. 
Hughes, The Demotic legal code of Hermopolis West, 2 vols, Bibliothèque d'Étude 45 (Cairo 1975); 
the Demotic Legal Textbook PBerl. P 23757 recto, ed. S.L. Lippert, Ein demotisches juristisches 
Lehrbuch: Untersuchungen zu Papyrus Berlin P 23757 recto, Agyptologische Abhandlungen 66 
(Wiesbaden 2004); the Demotic Magical Papyri. 
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Texts through to Coptic, where it occurs as NIM (all major dialects) and, in a Bohairic 
compound construction, as MAN.?! It functions as the standard noun substitute and 
knows two applications. First, it is used in manuals and template texts to substitute for 
a personal name (including names of gods), a brief description of the matter at hand, or 
an unspecified amount. As such it basically functions as a blank in a standard form and 
is best translated as ‘so-and-so, ‘such-and-such’ and ‘a certain number’ It is only when the 
text was put to use that the particulars of the situation allowed the blanks to be filled in 
with the relevant and context-appropriate information. This particular use of the word 
occurs frequently in magical, medical, and legal manuals. 

In addition to its common application in template texts, where the word stands in 
for any personal name, noun, or amount, 777 could also be used to substitute for one 
very specific name only. An instructive example can be found in the preserved versions 
of the so-called ‘ba theology; where the versions of Ramses VI (column 9) and PTurin 
inv. 1982 (line 5) have zn instead of Apopis, the name of the archetypical enemy of 
creation, which occurs in the Seti I parallel (column 87).? Whereas the Seti I version 
renders the destructive powers of Apopis ineffective by writing the snake hieroglyph 
stabbed with knives, the Ramses VI and PTurin inv. 1982 parallels refrain altogether 
from mentioning Apopis name by replacing it with zzz as a precaution against invoking 
the serpent’s powers of disorder and destruction.? In this case the noun substitute is best 
translated as “You-know-who’ or 'He-who-must-not-be-named* 

The word occurs either as a single unit or as part of a compound noun phrase, in 
the latter case either preceding or following its accompanying noun. The independent 


31 The etymology of NIM is not self-evident. Vicychl derives it from the interrogative #- 


m (ME), ni-m (LE), and am (Demotic) as if the interrogative NIM is the same as the NIM under 
discussion here: W. Vycichl, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue copte (Leuven 1983), 142b. This 
is unlikely, since the Old-Coptic filiation formula NIM EMICIE NIM is obviously a transcription of 
Demotic zzz r-ms mn, which suggests rather that our NIM derives through metathesis of the /m/ 
and /n/ sounds from mn. The Bohairic MAN occurs in the compound TA@MAN, TAOMAN, 
and TATMAN, ‘so-and-so, substituting for Sahidic NIM; W.E. Crum, Coptic dictionary (Oxford 
1939) 169b, and Vycichl, Dictionnaire étymologique, 114b. See also J. Cerny, Coptic etymological 
dictionary (Cambridge 1976) 83 and 108. Note that déiva 3eivoc is transcribed as MN MN in POxy. 
LXV 4468, verso ii, line 25 (first century CE). 


32 The ba-theology is the modern name given to a short section of a larger protective spell, 


which itself is part of an elaborate rite that claims to allow the practitioner to ascend and descend 
in the sky at will and thus to become a partner in the cosmic cycle of regeneration. The text is 
commonly referred to as the Myth of the Heavenly Cow after the extensive, introductory historiola 
that relates how the sun god ascended to heaven on the back of the Mehet-weret cow. The versions 
of Seti I and Ramses VI are published in E. Hornung, Der ägyptische Mythos von der Himmelskuh. 
Eine Atiologie des Unvollkommenen, Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 46 (Freiburg- Góttingen 1982; 
3rd edn 1997); for the passage, see p. 27. For the Turin manuscript, see W. Pleyte and F. Rossi, 
Papyrus de Turin (Leiden 1869-76) pl. 84. 

9 For the apotropaeic mutilation of hieroglyphs, see R.K. Ritner, The mechanics of ancient 
Egyptian magical practice, Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization 54 (Chicago, IL 1993) 164- 
67. 
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use of unspecified 727 is best known from the filiation formula, where it stands for 
“Mr So-and-so’ and, in its feminine form, ‘Mrs So-and-so, for which see more below. 
When mn follows an accompanying noun, it is placed in apposition with the noun and 
parenthetically modifies the first. This seems to have been the common structure for both 
definite and indefinite noun phrases in Old- and Middle Egyptian (10a + b). However, 
in Late Egyptian and Demotic the construction is reserved for indefinite noun phrases, 
which explains the absence of a definite article (10c + d).% 


(10) 

a mntrmn like god So-and-so CT IV 51c: B3L*® 

b n sr mn to official So-and-so Duties of the Vizier 
R11-12% 

c kdn mn a certain equerry Nauri Decree 105? 

d bdt mn hd mn a certain amount of PBerl. P 23757 D 


emmer and a certain 


recto 1/1 


amount of silver 


In template manuscripts with funerary spells 77 occurs where the name of the deceased 
was to be inserted at the moment of recitation or inscription. Accordingly, it often 
comes after the name of Osiris and is followed by a demonstrative pronoun. 


# Note however shn-k n=i mn sh, ‘you have leased to me a certain plot of land’ (Codex 


Hermopolis 2/28), where zz precedes the noun. 

35 A. de Buck, The Egyptian coffin texts, 8 vols (Chicago 1935-2006). Note that the parallel 
BIL has m Wir, ‘like Osiris. 

36 G.P.F. van den Boorn, The duties of the vizier: Civil administration in the Early New 
Kingdom (London 1988). 

37 ELL. Griffith, “The Abydos Decree of Seti I at Nauri, JEA 13 (1927), 193-208, and K.A. 
Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions, I (Oxford 1993) 45-58. 

38 The existence of such template manuscripts can only be surmised on the basis of errors 
made by ancient copyists who occasionally forgot to replace zzz with the name of the deceased, as 
for example in the Middle-Kingdom coffin B2Bo inscribed for Djehutinakht. The only template 
manuscript with funerary spells to have been preserved is the still unpublished PLond. inv. 10098, 
a Book of the Dead manuscript of Ptolemaic date in which a Demotic zzz is consistently written 
where the owner’s name was to be inserted in hieratic in each individual copy; see S. Quirke, 
Owners of funerary papyri in the British Museum, BM Occasional Paper 92 (London 1993), 44, 
nr. 111. Note, however, the inclusion of Book of the Dead spell 18 in the magic manual P Chester 
Beatty VIII, written by the end of the nineteenth dynasty, where #7 (2/8) does indeed occur to 
stand in for the practitioner's name or that of his client: A.H. Gardiner, Hieratic papyri in the 


British Museum, 3rd ser.: Chester Beatty gift (London 1935) 66-77, pls. 39-49. 
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a n(y) kw mn ntr pw You, So-and-so, are Pyramid Texts 
belonging to this god §147a: Wenis * 

b Wsir mn pn O this Osiris of CT VII 126t: 
So-and-so here MIC 

c rmnpn to this So-and-so CT II 90c: M3C, 
here M37C (cf. M28C) 

d Wsir mn m3‘hrw Osiris of So-and-so, Book of the Dead, 
justified PLond. inv. 10098 

passim 


In Late Egyptian and Demotic, when the noun phrase is definite, ma precedes rather 
than follows its accompanying noun. In these cases, mn agrees in gender with the head 
ofthe noun phrase and each member has a definite article. 


(12) 

a p3 mn p3 rwd the inspector So-and-so Nauri Decree 111 

b n p3 mn p3 ibd in the month such-and-such Codex Hermopolis 
2/13 

c r t3 mn t3 mdt with the such-and-such purpose Codex Hermopolis 
2/28 


The two members of this compound noun phrase are connected in a direct or indirect 
genitival construction, as can be inferred from the Demotic examples (13a) and (13b), 
which are identical in meaning. The occurrence of the genitival adjective in (13b) 
demonstrates that (13a) is in fact also a genitival construction. 


(13) 

a t3 mn t3 mdt the such-and-such matter PLond.-Leid. recto 
5/22 passim 

b ta mn n ts mdt the such-and-such matter PLouvre inv. E3229 
recto 5/18 


9 K. Sethe, Diealtágyptischen Pyramidentexte: nach den Papierabdrucken und Photographien 


des Berliner Museums, 2 vols (Leipzig 1908). See Edel, Altagyptische Grammatik, $366. Note that 
mn is correctly replaced with the deceased’s name in the Pepy II and Senwosretankh versions: N 709 
+ 56 and Senwosretankh 342. This invalidates M. Bommas’s comment in his Die Mythisierung der 
Zeit: die beiden Bücher über die altagyptischen Schalttage des magischen pLeiden I 346, Gottinger 
Orientforschungen IV. Reihe Agypten 37 (Wiesbaden 1999) 125 n. 210. 
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It seems as if the rule of gender agreement between mz and its following noun had 
been superseded by the time the Demotic magical spells were composed, most likely 
not before the second century CE.“ Examples (14a) and (14b) suggest that /5 zz; had 
developed into a fixed, single unit, since in both cases the head of the noun phrase is 
actually masculine. This also justifies the translation t3 mn from the masculine 6 F in the 
translated spell discussed in $4 above.*! 


(14) 

a ts mn p3 ntr the god So-and-so P.Lond.-Leid. verso 
18/4 

b tsmnnps #shn the such-and-such matter PLouvre inv. E3229 
recto 5/5 


This t3 mn was retained in the Bohairic compound construction TAOMAN and TATMAN, 
where it is preceded by the masculine possessive prefix TA. 


6. The filiation formula with man/mnt 


In Egyptian documents an individual was identified by personal name and, progressively 
so since the late Old Kingdom, also by filiation through the father, mother, or both. 
Filiation through the father was the standard practice in legal texts and, outside the 
legal domain, more common from the New Kingdom onwards. Filiation through the 
mother only was widespread during the Middle Kingdom and remained the standard in 
magical spells for all periods. Filiation through both parents was especially common in 
autobiographies and funerary texts such as the Book of the Dead. 

To indicate filiation, a verbal and a non-verbal filiation formula were available. 
The non-verbal formula consists of two personal names linked either by way of a direct 


4 For the date of composition of the Demotic magical spells, see Dieleman, Priests, tongues, 


and rites, 292f. 

^ The sign of the definite article can thus not be read as its plural form n3. Johnson and 
Dieleman cautiously left this possibility open previously: GMPT, 221 n. 353 and Dieleman, 
Priests, tongues, and rites, 127 nn. 67 and 68; 314 nn. 32 and 33. 

2 Useful information on kinship terminology and filiation practices can be found in G. 
Robins, "Ihe relationships specified by Egyptian kinship terms ofthe Middle and New Kingdoms; 
CAE 54 (1979) 197-207; D. Franke, Altigyptische Verwandschafisbezeichnungen im Mittleren 
Reich, Hamburger Agyptologische Studien 3 (Hamburg 1983); H.O. Willems, ‘A description of 
Egyptian kinship terminology of the Middle Kingdom c. 2000-1650 B.C? Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 


Land- en Volkenkunde 139 (1983) 152-68. 

^ The form, function, and development of filiation formulae deserve an in-depth study, but 
for the moment the reader can consult W.K. Simpson, Papyrus Reisner I: The records of a building 
project in the reign of Sesostris I (Boston 1963) 86-88; E. Edel, Die Felsengraber der Qubbet el 


Hawa bei Assuan (Wiesbaden 1967-1980) IL1.1, pp. 70-72; A. Verbovsek, ‘Die persönliche 
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genitive construction (A B: A of B) or through the word ss/sst (son/daughter of) in 
apposition with the child's name (A ss/sst B: A son/daughter of B).* The verbal filiation 
formula occurs in two varieties as well in Middle and Classical Egyptian. One possibility 
was to express the relationship through the perfect relative form of the verb iri (to make, 
beget, conceive) and the other through the perfect relative form of the verb msi (to give 
birth to). The former could indicate filiation through both father and mother, whereas 
the latter was reserved for specifying filiation through maternal descent. Depending on 
the gender of the child, this gives four possibilities: 


1 Airn B son A whom B begot (B can be M and F) 
2 A ms.n B son A whom B bore (B can be F only) 
3 Airtn B daughter À whom B begot (B can be M and F) 
4 A mst.n B daughter A whom B bore (B can be F only) 


Identifying an individual by filiation through maternal descent was the norm in Egyptian 
magical practices since at least the Middle Kingdom. As noted already in $3, this practice 
is not attested in early Greek and Latin curse tablets and it is therefore conceivable that 
the custom was introduced outside Egypt by ritual specialists working in the Egyptian 
tradition in the Hellenistic or early Roman period, most likely those same Egyptian 
priests who were engaged in the field of Greco-Egyptian magic and produced the bulk 
of the spells preserved in the Pap.Graec. Mag. manuals.“ 

The use of »n/mnt in the unspecified filiation formula is attested from the Coffin 
Texts (which came into use in the late Old Kingdom) through to Coptic magical manuals 


Legitimierung über die *mütterliche Linie”. Einige Ergänzungen zur Nennung der Eltern in den 
Genealogien des Mittleren Reiches) Lingua aegyptia 12 (2004) 179-82. 

^ It is well known that the writing of the latter filiation formula shows honorific 
transposition in texts of Middle Kingdom date, which scribal habit disappeared after the twelfth 
dynasty. 

^ Robins, "Ihe relationships specified by Egyptian kinship terms, 198-200. Instead of a 
perfect relative form (J.P. Allen, Middle Egyptian: An introduction to the language and culture 
of hieroglyphs [Cambridge-New York 2000], $24.9), the verbs could also be perfective passive 
participles followed by the preposition 7 < in?, i.e. inw n (‘made to/by’) and ms.w n, (‘borne to/ 
by’); for a discussion of this ambiguity, see A.H. Gardiner, Egyptian grammar (3rd edn; Oxford 
1957) §§361 and 379.3, and Edel, Altagyptische Grammatik, $$654—60. Whatever the precise 
verbal form in Middle- and Classical Egyptian, the derived Demotic and Old-Coptic filiation 
formula clearly shows a past tense relative form. 

^6 I therefore disagree with Curbera that the use of maternal lineage in the Pap.Graec.Mag. 
‘was originally a distorted representation of the onomastic practices found in ancient Egyptian 
texts’ as a means to give the Greek spells an Egyptian colouring for a Hellenistic clientele; see 
“Maternal lineage in Greek magical texts, 201. The producers of the manuals simply continued 
a scribal tradition that dictated the use of the maternal filiation formula in magical spells; the 
practice was introduced by Egyptians, not Greeks. 
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of the Byzantine period.” An isolated, early attestation shows the common non-verbal 
filiation pattern: 


(16) ink mn z3 mnt Iam So-and-so (M), son of CT III 359a:S1C*, 
So-and-so (F) S2C:, S1C^ 


In the New Kingdom magical and medical manuals, 7n and mnt were consistently used 
in the verbal filiation formula with perfect relative of msh ‘to bear. Example 17a shows 
the standard formula, whereas 17b gives a slightly more specific variant from a collection 
of protective spells for a mother and her newborn. 


(17) 

a mn ms.n mnt So-and-so, whom PLeiden 1348 
So-and-so bore recto? 3/3 passim 

b hrd pn ms.n mwt=f this child whom Mutter und Kind? 
his mother bore 1/9 passim 


This construction was retained in the Demotic magical spells of Roman date, with the 
difference that the verb ms/appears here in its past tense relative form 7-mms, as Demotic 
grammar prescribes.” 


(18) mn r-ms mn So-and-so, whom PLeiden 1384 
So-and-so bore verso 4/11 passim 


47 A singular case occurs in an Early Demotic spell against scorpions, where hm ms.n hm 


seems to be written; G. Vittmann, "Zauberspruch gegen Skorpione im Wadi Hammamat; in HJ. 
Thissen and K.-Th. Zauzich (eds), Grammata Demotika. Fs. Erich Liiddeckens (Würzburg 1984) 
245-56, at 250. 

^ JE. Borghouts, The Magical Texts of Papyrus Leiden 1348, Oudheidkundige Mededelingen 
uit het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden 51 (Leiden 1970). 

9? A. Erman, Zauberspriiche fur Mutter und Kind aus dem Papyrus 3027 des Berliner 
Museums, Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akedemie der Wissenschaften 1 (Berlin 1901), and N. 
Yamazaki, Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und Kind: Papyrus Berlin 3027 (Berlin 2003). 

9 Note that the older construction is retained in the Demotic healing spell PLeiden I 384 
verso II/1-29 (=PDM xii.21—49). It occurs in the filiation epithet of Imhotep, who is invoked as 
god of medicine: ly-m-htp wr ss Pth ms.n hrt-nht, Imhotep, the great, son of Ptah, whom Kherti- 
ankh bore’ (PLeiden I 384 verso II/3, 6, 9, 17). The old form appears here due to the formulaic 
and archaic character of the epithet, not because it was still productive. Johnson interprets msi n 
as an obsolete perfective passive participle + n: J.H. Johnson, The Demotic verbal system, Studies in 
Ancient Oriental Civilization 38 (Chicago 1976) 119 — cf. the foregoing footnote. 
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The supralinear gloss AMCIE, written as part of a string of voces magicae in a binding 
spell to attract a woman, indicates that 7-7s was actually pronounced with a final vowel, 
most likely a diphthong (P.Lond.-Leid. verso 16/3). This transcription is a little earlier 
than the Old Coptic magical spells preserved in Pap.Graec.Mag IV (fourth century CE), 
where the unspecified filiation formula with past tense relative form occurs once again, 
and this time fully transcribed into Old-Coptic letters. 


(19) NIM EMICIE NIM So-and-so, whom Pap.Graec.Mag. I 
So-and-so bore V.124 passim 


The non-verbal filiation formula occurs less often in the medical and magical manuals 
of New Kingdom and Roman date, but remained in use nonetheless, as the following 
examples from a Demotic magical spell attest. 


(20) mn p3 šr n t3 mn So-and-so, the son P.Lond.-Leid. recto 
of So-and-so (F) 13/5 
t3 mn t3 šrt n t3 mn So-and so, the daughter 


of So-and-so (F) 


In the Demotic legal manuals the non-verbal filiation formula was constructed with s3/ 
s3t rather than s7/sr¢ and, as prescribed by Egyptian law, uses the patronym instead of 
matronym. 


(21) p3 mn s3 p3 mn So-and-so, son Codex Hermopolis 
of So-and-so (M) 2/13 


Eventually, the non-verbal type fully replaced the verbal filiation formula. In Coptic 
texts, filiation is usually expressed by way of placing TWHPE, ‘son, or TWEEPE, ‘daughter’, 
or one of their constructed forms, in apposition with the child’s name. However, in 
Coptic magical manuals, unspecified filiation is usually expressed with the Greek loan 
construction deiva - deivoc, 'So-and-so, the son/daughter of So-and-so, written in 
abbreviation as AaAc or ? f ?! The latter signs bring us back to the main questions of the 
present article, which, however, cannot be properly addressed before the orthography of 
mn in Egyptian texts has first been discussed. 


31 For occurrences of Seiva- Seivoc in Coptic magical texts, see A.M. Kropp, Ausgewählte 


koptische Zaubertexte, Y (Brussels 1931) 90 (index). 
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7. Writing mn/mnt in Egyptian 


In hieroglyphic and hieratic texts, mn is written =a, In the New Kingdom magical 
and medical manuals, when the word substitutes for a male personal name, it is usually 
written mmm YE or m X? with the seated man determinative added to the regular sign 
group. On the other hand, when it stands for a female name, the feminine ending -t and 
the female determinative are accordingly added to produce the group. ti The com- 
mon variant m testifies that, at a certain point, the final /t/ sound had been 
dropped leaving a final short vowel in contemporary speech. In the passage from the 
‘ba-theology’ mentioned in $5, the word substitutes for the name of the enemy Apopis 
and is accordingly written with the slain enemy determinative: me —(PTurin inv. 1982, 
line 5) and —5 (Ramses VI, column 9). 


In the New Kingdom magical and medical manuals, the unspecified filiation 
formula mn s.n mnt is most often written Lv lile NL L| (eg. PLeiden I 348 
recto 3/2 passim) OF Le e ea. (eg. PLond. inv. 10059 recto 1/2 passim),? but 
occasionally the intriguing variant mi NT (e.g. PTurin inv. 1995 recto 1/2 passim) 


also appears.” On the face of it, the variant writing seems to mean ‘the mountain, which 


Ha CS 


the sky bore; but it remains unclear whether a double reading or ambiguity might have 
been intended. The reasons for choosing these signs to stand in for the regular writings 
of mn and mnt have not yet adequately been explained, but their occurrence in the 
unspecified filiation formula may very well be nothing other than a case of fortuitous 
homonymy with attractive cosmographic visuals.” Certainly, such ingenious spellings 


9; See C. Leitz, Magical and medical papyri of the New Kingdom, Hieratic Papyri in the 


British Museum 7 (London 1999) 51-84, pls. 25-47. 

3 The variant writing is attested in Turin inv. 1995 (Pleyte and Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, pl. 
118-125), 1/2 passim; PChester Beatty VIII verso 4/6, 5/9. 6/12, 15/4; PLeiden 1348 recto 13/5, 
7, verso 11/8, 11; PBudapest inv. 51.1960 B/2, 3, 11, ed. L. Kakosy, ‘Fragmente eines unpublizierten 
magischen Textes in Budapest, Zeitschrift für Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 117 (1990) 
140-57, pls. 6-7; C/3, 10, 11; D/2, 9. Note that the latter manuscript is given the number 
P Budapest inv. 51.2168 in L. Kákosy, ‘Dw ms(w) n p.t, Studia aegyptiaca 2 (1976) 175-76. 

54 Käkosy explains their occurrence as a play with sound and metaphorical meaning. He 
argues that, since mountain and sky could be used as metaphors for stability and continuity, 
expressed in Egyptian by the verb 7m, the hieroglyphs for mountain and sky could be used for 
writing #27, ‘so-and-so’ possibly associating the latter with similar notions; see Kakosy, ‘Dw ms(w) 
n p.t. Borghouts refers to the existence of a word mnt for mountain and sky, though attested only 
for the Greco-Roman period: Borghouts, The magical texts, plate 13A, n. 5*Ÿ. For these homonyms, 
see now also P. Wilson, 4 Ptolemaic lexicon, Orientalia Lovanensia Analecta 78 (Leuven 1997) 
438-39. In the Greco-Roman period, the mountain sign had acquired the phonetic value mn and 
could be used as such in writing, for example, the name Amun; see S. Cauville, Dendara. Le fonds 
hiéroglyphique au temps de Cléopâtre (Paris 2001) 154. Whatever the case, it is important to note 
that the mountain sign is not always used when the sky sign occurs (e.g. PTurin inv. 1995 [Pleyte 
and Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, 118-25] verso 1/9 passim) and that they occur next to normal writings 
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would have been appealing to the composers and editors of the magical manuals as a way 
of lending an air of mystique and learnedness to the manuscript. 

In the Demotic script, the distinction between a masculine and a feminine form of 
mn is no longer maintained. The feminine ending -ż is never written out and rarely is a 
female determinative added to the sign group.” Gender distinction is now indicated by 
the addition of a masculine or a feminine definite article. In the Codex Hermopolis and 
the Demotic Legal Textbook, both preserved in a single manuscript of early Ptolemaic 
date, the word is transcribed in Demotic signs as, «M 2. a common sign group for 
words with the root 772.6 In the preserved Demotic magical manuals, all of the third 
century CE, the word is either written as «n 2 avariant of the former, or as 3 3 3 
— or even singly as 3 5'— a sign group whose origins remain obscure. The latter group is 
also used to transcribe mz in the hieratic template Book of the Dead manuscript PLond. 
inv. 10098” and in the singular Classical Egyptian fever spells transcribed into a proto- 
Coptic script on PLond. inv. 10808. These occurrences demonstrate that the sign 
group was not an idiosyncratic invention of the copyists of the Demotic magical spells. 

In writing the unspecified filiation formula mn r-ms mn in the Demotic spells, the 
two sign groups en 4__ and 333 were used interchangeably and sometimes in 
combination, producing three variant writings as a result. 


in the magical manual PLeiden 1 348. In other words, they seem to function in the preserved 
manuscripts as regular homonyms, which could be used independently from each other. 

5 The only two examples known to me are in the charitesion PDM xiv.309-34: P.Lond.- 
Leid. recto 11/9, 17. 

56 See W. Erichsen, Demotisches Glossar (Copenhagen 1954) 158ff. 

57 
3 (bis). 


58 


The single sign occurs as a writing of mn in PLouvre E3229 recto 5/28 (bis) and verso 


Robert K. Ritner traces the sign back to the Demotic zzz sign used in the name Amun, 
but cannot explain its triple combination in the standard sign group: ‘Gleanings from Magical 
Texts, Enchoria 14 (1986) 95-106, at 102. Crum believed to have identified this sign in a Coptic 
magical text; see W.E. Crum, ‘An Egyptian Text in Greek Characters, JEA 28 (1942) 20-31, at 
31. The manuscript in question is Heidelberg magical papyrus, inv. 1682 = VBP 5 no. 137, dated 
(by colophon) to 684 of the era of the martyrs, i.e. 967 CE, where the sign occurs as a pair. It is 
also attested as a pair in Heidelberg magical texts, inv. 1681 and 1683 = VBP 5 nos. 139 and 
140, which form an original assemblage with 1682. If Crum were correct, the sign would have 
continued to be used long after the Demotic script had fallen into disuse. However, given the fact 
that it occurs in pairs and not in triplets, it is more likely that the sign is a badly executed delta with 
suspended iota subscriptum lacking its right side. The pairs represent therefore two deina signs, a 
common abbreviation for d¢iva - deïvos in Coptic magical texts (see above). 


° See note 38. 


© For this manuscript, see J. Osing, Der spätägyptische Papyrus BM 10808, Agyptische 


Abhandlungen 33 (Wiesbaden 1976); V.H. Sederholm, Papyrus British Museum 10808 and 
its cultural and religious setting, Probleme der Agyptologie 24 (Leiden 2006); and J. Dieleman, 
‘Ein spätägyptisches magisches Handbuch. Eine neue PDM oder PGM? in F. Hoffmann and 
HJ. Thissen (eds), Res Severa Verum Gaudium. Fs. Zauzich, Studia Demotica 6 (Leuven 2004) 
121-28. 
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<ll 2 JB  PLond.-Leid. recto 15/16, passim 
ye r 244 
22231,3353 PLond.-Leid. recto 20/26, passim 


Lll ayo / 334 P.Lond.-Leid. recto 19/38 and verso 33/7, P Louvre inv. 
E3229 3/17 


In one instance in P Louvre inv. E3229, the copyist added the feminine definite article t3 
to both ma members of the filiation formula, even though the spell is actually concerned 
with a male victim, demonstrating once again that by this time ¢3 mn could be used as a 


fixed, undefined, and genderless form (see $5 above).f! 
(23) «Mas gb rss PLouvre inv. E3229 4/19 


In addition to the three possible combinations mentioned under (22) the related 
manuscripts PLeiden I 384 verso and PLond.-Leid. feature yet a fourth possible writing 
of the unspecified filiation formula: the one that instigated our investigation in $2 
above. 


(24) THT e.g. PLond.-Leid. 21/21 


In this variant the Seiva monogram has been inserted into the Demotic filiation formula, 
occupying the two slots of the #7 group on both sides of the past tense relative 7-15. 
The result is an intriguing Greek-Egyptian-Greek mixed writing. It must be stressed, 
however, that the borrowing is on the level of orthography only. Since the Old-Coptic 
transcription of the filiation formula is only attested with NIM and never with diva (see 
§6 above), we can safely assume that the fourth variant was meant to be read as genuinely 
Egyptian mn r-ms mn. It is thus a case of graphic, not of linguistic code-switching.? 
Thanks to its symmetrical shape, the Seiva monogram does not break up the right-to-left 
reading direction of the Demotic phrase and hence does not draw immediate attention 


9 In O.Stras. inv. D 1338, a Demotic magical spell to aid menstruation, 73 mn occurs in 


line 16, where it refers accordingly to a female patient: W. Spiegelberg, ‘Aus der Strassburger 
Sammlung demotischer Ostraka Zeitschrift für Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 49 (1911) 
34-41, ostrakon 1, pl. 6; improved translation: Ritner, ‘Egyptian magical practice under the 
Roman Empire’, 3343f. 

B Strictly speaking this is a case of alloglottography, i.e. writing in a language different 
from the language intended to be read; for details on this phenomenon, see I. Gershevitch, "Ihe 
Alloglottography of Old-Persian’, Transactions of the Philological Society (1979) 114-90, and G. 
Rubio, “Writing in another tongue: Alloglottography in the Ancient Near East’ in Seth Sanders 
(ed.), Margins of writing, origins of cultures, Oriental Institute Seminars 2 (Chicago, IL 2006) 
31-64. 
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to its foreign character and origin, quite the opposite of the Greek borrowings in the 
Demotic ostraca from Narmuthis (see §1 above). This characteristic must certainly have 
aided the adoption of the sign into the Demotic phrase. 

A study of the distribution of this fourth variant in the two manuscripts shows that 
its use was actually restricted. First of all, it is important to note that the F signs al- 
ways occur as a pair and never singly in combination with eu 3 __ or 3 3 3 . Second, 
the sign was never used to replace zzz except in the filiation formula. Third, the sign 
group cannot be found randomly dispersed over the two manuscripts, but occurs in 
three well-demarcated clusters only. This final observation prompts the question: how 
do these clusters differ from the other spells, aside from the occurrence of the Tx 
filiation formula? 


8. The distribution of the mixed filiation formula in the Demotic magical spells 


The T %/Tfiliation formula occurs in the following three contexts in the related PLeiden I 
384 verso and PLond.-Leid., listed in the order of their occurrence on the manuscripts. 


1. a series of destructive spells concerned with separation, hatred, and binding: 
PLeiden 1 384 verso IV-I = PDM xii.50-164 [Pap.Graec. Mag. XII.445-95] 
(see also $2 above) 

2. an elaborate love spell involving a scarab and a cup of wine: PLond.-Leid. recto 
21/10-44 = PDM xiv.636-69 

3. a series of healing spells for gout: PLond.-Leid. verso 8-11 = PDM xiv.985- 
1025 


The series of healing spells is most instructive for the present purpose and is therefore best 
discussed first. The series consists of six short spells for gout and stiff feet, which occupy, 
on the upper edge of the manuscripts verso side, four separate, consecutive short text 
blocks with the first three recipes filling one text-block each (PLond.-Leid. verso 8-10) 
and yet three further specimens grouped together in the final text block (PLond.-Leid. 
verso 11/1-6, 7-9, and 10-11). The series is identified as concerned with gout by its 
Greek heading TOAAKPAN, which is written not in its nominative (modéypa), as would 
be required, but in its accusative case. As the accusative case is without any meaning in 
the present linguistic context, it is best explained as a remnant of a Greek Vorlage used to 
compose the extant recipes, where the word was properly used as an accusative. 


G The manual PLeiden I 384 verso was written before PLond.-Leid., if not by the same 


scribe than by a scribe from the same workshop; see Johnson, “The Demotic magical spells of 


Leiden I 384 verso, 49-50 and 53. 


86 For a convenient plan of its arrangement on the manuscript, see plate 6 at the back of 


Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites. 
6 For similar Greek loan words that retained their case endings despite their new Egyptian 


linguistic environment, see Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites, 120 and n. 47; see also p. 118. 
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The first recipe prescribes preparing one poultice of an ant cooked in henna oil and 
another of Alexandrian figs, dried grapes, and cinquefoil (= Potentilla reptans) ground 
together with wine. Cinquefoil is written in Demotic, as the other ingredients are, as 
‘hand herb’ (sym n gyd), but is also provided with a supralinear gloss, TNTAKTAAOC 
which is certainly a garbled spelling of nevraðáktvioç (cf. Diosc. IV.42RV).56 Again, 
this singular gloss is best explained as a remnant from a Greek Vorlage. The word was 
either retained in the present Demotic manuscript to help the reader grasp the correct 
meaning of the loan translation ‘hand herb’ which may have been unfamiliar to Egyptian 
readers (and is indeed unattested elsewhere to date), or the editor found the garbled 
spelling as such in his Vorlage and, not sure whether it was indeed a mistaken spelling 
of nevtadaxtvAos, decided to leave the reader the option to read differently by retaining 
the original Greek word as a supralinear gloss to his Demotic translation. 

The second recipe, simply introduced as ‘another’ in Demotic (PLond.-Leid. verso 
9/1), starts with a list of seven ingredients, one above the other, with their respective 
required doses. The first five ingredients are given in Greek with the first four in the 
genitive case, thus conforming to the Greek grammatical rule that nouns are in the 
genitive case after units of measurement, even though the units and numbers are in the 
Demotic script. This incongruity in the otherwise Demotic text is again best explained 
with the help of a Greek Vorlage containing this exact same list. 

The third recipe is entitled in Demotic ‘another amulet for the foot of someone 
suffering from gout’ (PLond.-Leid. verso 10/1). The word here translated as ‘someone 
suffering from gout’ stands out within its immediate Demotic context, as it is awkwardly 
spelled in alphabetic Demotic signs as p3-e¢3grwn, yet provided with the appropriate 
flesh and evil determinatives, and otherwise unknown. It is nothing but a letter-by- 
letter transcription of the Greek participle no5aypaév, which must derive from a Greek 
Vorlage yet again. The recipe calls for a silver or tin lamella inscribed with voces magicae, 
attached to a deerskin and bound to the sufferer’s feet. At the end of the recipe the 
word ‘deerskin’ is repeated, this time written in Greek though: AEPMA €AAPION 
(PLond.-Leid. verso 10/5). It is unclear why the word is repeated and how it relates 
to the following Demotic phrase n ts rt.t 24% but it is very likely that the Demotic hr 
n 3ywl of the foregoing line is a direct translation of this word, which the editor had 
found in a Greek Vorlage and deemed appropriate to retain in his Demotic copy for 
whatever reason. Underneath AEPMA EAAMION, the five voces magicae are listed one 
below the other, written in Greek letters and thus probably copied directly from a 


$6 See also E. LI. Griffith and H. Thompson, The Demotic magical papyrus of London and 


Leiden, I (Oxford 1904) 180n to line 8/7. 


5^ For more details on this peculiar list and other lists of ingredients in P.Lond.-Leid., see 


Dieleman, Priest, tongues, and rites, 114-15. 

5 ^ Griffith and Thompson suggested that the Demotic phrase refers to the deerskin 
specifying that two feet must still be attached to it (if so, maybe its two pairs of feet are rather 
meant), whereas Johnson’s translation of this line leaves out the deerskin and takes the Demotic 
phrase as referring to the patient's feet; see Griffith and Thompson, The Demotic magical papyrus 


of London and Leiden, 1, 183n, to line 10/5 and Johnson, GMPT, 244. 
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Greek text. This list is then followed by the command itself, written in Demotic: ‘Let 
So-and-so whom So-and-so bore recover from any pain that is in his two knees and 
feet’ (PLond.-Leid. verso 10/10—11). The unspecified filiation formula is here written as 
TET . In the light of the ubiquity of Greek loan words and the high likelihood that 
they derive from a Greek Vorlage, it is reasonable to assume that the Seiva monograms 
derive from the same or a similar Vorlage, where one of the three variants listed under (7) 
in §3 was written. In other words, the mixed writing of the filiation formula is the result 
of manuscript interference — that is to say, the editor took the deiva monograms over 
from a Vorlage in Greek and inserted them in their new linguistic context as signs for the 
common Egyptian word mn. Though his translation is fully Egyptian, his choice of signs 
betrays graphic borrowing from a Greek manuscript. 

A similar procedure of working with a Greek Vorlage to compose spells in Demotic 
can be reconstructed for the series of destructive spells mentioned above. The degree 
of manuscript interference is even higher here than in the gout recipes, because five of 
the seven spells prescribe invocations in Greek, which alternate with, and are neatly 
embedded as discrete linguistic and scriptural units in, the recipes in Demotic.® The 
Greek invocation of the separation spell PDM xii.76-107 (Pap.Graec. Mag XIL453- 
65) is a variation on a Sethian curse, which occurs in slightly different wording in a 
similar separation spell included among the 13 columns of Greek spells on the same 
manuscript (Pap.Graec.Mag. XIL.365-75) and again, a little modified, as the invocation 
to a bilingual curse ritual on the related PLond.-Leid. (recto 23/1-20 = PDM xiv.675- 
94 [Pap.Graec.Mag. X1Ve.16-27]).”° What is more, four of the seven destructive spells 
display strings of voces magicae spelled out in alphabetic Demotic signs and provided 
with corresponding supralinear glosses in Greek letters (no Old-Coptic signs are present 
here!). The exact purpose of such glosses, which also occur on PLond.-Leid. and PLouvre 
inv. E3229, remains elusive, but they were most likely copied from Vorlagen and, at the 
stage of editing the preserved spells, had served as the originals to the alphabetic Demotic 
transcriptions.” Interestingly, the voces magicae of the first, second, and fourth spells are 
garbled variations on those of the Sethian curse. There are thus strong reasons to believe 
that this series of destructive spells was freely adapted from one or more Vorlagen in 
Greek containing a Sethian curse formula. The recurrence of the FJ filiation 
formula is then also best explained as resulting from the frequent consultation of such 


prototype spells in Greek. 


For details on language alternation in the Demotic spells, see Dieleman, Priests, tongues, 


and rites, 121 ff. 


79 For more details on this Sethian curse, see Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites, 130-38. 


7! For discussions about the origin and purpose of the glosses, see Dieleman, Priests, tongues, 
and rites, 69-80; id., ‘Abundance in the margins: Multiplicity of script in the Demotic Magical 
Papyri, in Sanders (ed.), Margins of writing, origins of culture, 73; J.F. Quack, ‘Griechische und 
andere Damonen in den spätägyptischen magischen Texten; in T. Schneider (ed.), Das Agyptische 
und die Sprachen Vorderasiens, Nordafrikas und der Agais, Alter Orient und Altes Testament 310 


(Münster 2004) 427—507, esp. 432 and 447f. 
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At this point it is important to remember from the analysis of §2 above that the 
variant writing in question randomly alternates with the variant * $35,115 inthis 
series of spells. This demonstrates, firstly, that the editors of the preserved spells were 
not interested in preserving the T sign for itself in their Demotic adaptations and, 
secondly, that the graphic switching is inadvertent rather than deliberate. To the 
editors, the sign was merely an alternative to write the mn group. The insertion of the 
deiva monograms in this series resulted from being exposed to Vorlagen in Greek, but 
is not a marker of a desire to express dependence on, and indebtedness to, the Greek 
material per se. The monograms are rather casual slips of the pen, so to speak. 

The presence of the unspecified filiation formula T x in the third context, 
the above-mentioned love spell, cannot readily be explained as resulting from the 
consultation of Greek Vorlagen, as Greek loan words, glosses, and invocations are here 
conspicuously absent. The 33-line long text is entirely written in Demotic and displays 
an intricate mixing of Demotic and hieratic words and signs, as is characteristic for the 
majority of Demotic magical spells.” This suggests that the editor of the spell relied on 
Vorlagen in Egyptian rather than those in Greek. 

The recipe prescribes an elaborate ritual involving drowning a scarab beetle, parting 
it in two, cooking its right half with the client's nail clippings of the right hand and 
foot, mixing this with ground apple seeds and the client's urine and sweat, and dissolving 
the resulting emulsion in a cup of wine for the woman to drink. When the client lies 
down with the woman, he has to tie a pouch of byssus to his left arm with the scarab’s 
left side and his nail clippings of the left hand and foot, so that, according to the magic 
laws of contiguity and similarity, the woman will desire to be united with the man in 
the same way that the scarab’s right side and the nail clippings, which are inside the 
woman, will desire to be reunited with their opposite sides, which are attached to the 
man. The magical argument relies not only on the manipulation of these implements, 
but also on the association between the drowned scarab and the Egyptian gods of 
creation and regeneration Atum, Re, Shu, and Osiris explicated in the invocations to 
be recited at the successive stages of the rite. The epithets and mythological references 
used in the invocations demonstrate a well-informed familiarity with Egyptian religion 
and mythology of old, quite different from the voces magicae, which suggests once again 
a reliance on traditional ritual and priestly manuals for this spell. The command to the 
scarab, however, is in line with the common procedure of erotic binding spells in the 
Greek and Demotic magical papyri: the victim is accused of having committed sacrilege 
and the scarab is ordered to punish her by generating heat in all her internal organs, 
listed one by one, until she comes to the client.“ Despite the lack of the otherwise 
ubiquitous voces magicae, the spell is thus clearly a product of the social and professional 
environments of Greco-Egyptian magic. 


72 


48-62. 
7 Ch. A. Faraone, Ancient Greek love magic (Cambridge 1999) 41-55, esp. 50. For the 


tradition of the slander spell, see Ritner, ‘Egyptian magical practice under the Roman Empire’, 


3368ff. 


For the mixing of Demotic and hieratic script, see Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites, 
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The unspecified filiation formula occurs nine times in the spell, five times referring 
to the female victim and four times to the male client. The mixed 4* jb, F formula is used 
eight times against one time the common MES /4IÀ variant. The predominance of the 
mixed variant within the otherwise Demotic/hieratic environment ofthe spellisstriking, 
yet not easily explained. It may suggest that the editor used a Greek Vorlage nonetheless, 
even if there are no apparent traces of Greek except for the detva monograms. In that 
case he must deliberately have suppressed any suggestion of his use ofa Vorlage in Greek. 
It is then very well possible that he did not regard the monograms as Greek signs per se 
and thus let them slip into his text. Otherwise it is also conceivable that, by the time this 
spell was composed and edited, the TET group had become truly detached from its 
Greek origin and had been accepted as an Egyptian writing of itself. When the editor 
composed the spell he simply wrote jt, for mn r-ms mn out of habit, without being 
triggered by a Vorlage in Greek. The occurrence of this variant writing may then rather 
result from a desire on the part of the editor to express a high competence in writing in 
the same way as the use of synonyms can be a marker of a person’s verbal competence. 
Even though it does not have the same appealing visuals (and possibly semantics) as the 
New Kingdom variant writing MIX discussed in $7 above, it may be a similar case 
of adding a flavour of learning and intellectualism to the manual. This second scenario, 
however, does not explain why the monograms do not occur anywhere else but in the 
three contexts defined above. 


9. Conclusion 


In the foregoing pages I examined the adoption of the Greek monogram , meaning 
detva, as a variant writing for Egyptian zzz into the unspecified filiation formula zzz r- 
ms mn in the two related bilingual magical manuals P Leiden I 384 verso and PLond.- 
Leid. This Egyptian formula served as the standard filiation formula in medical and 
magical manuals of pharaonic date and remained in use in the Demotic and Old- 
Coptic spells of Roman date, thus attesting to a continued scribal tradition of more 
than two millennia in the production of magic manuals in Egypt, notwithstanding 
the shift to the Demotic language phase and script and, a little later, the Old-Coptic 
script, as the preferred language and script to write magic handbooks. The Greek 
monogram was thus embedded in a fixed phrase with a long history of use and scribal 
practice. With respect to the monogram itself, the investigation has resulted in the 
following five conclusions. First, with the exception of the two bilingual manuals, the 
abbreviation sign is unattested in Demotic manuscripts, but is otherwise commonly 
used in the contemporary Greek magical manuals from Egypt, in particular in the 
corresponding unspecified filiation formula Seiva öv étexev ń Seiva (and its variants). 
Second, since these contemporary magic handbooks in Greek served the editors of the 
Demotic spells as source material, it is reasonable to assume that the Greek monogram 
was borrowed from the Greek manuals into the Demotic spells at one stage during 
the editing process of consulting and adapting source materials, a phenomenon I refer 
to as ‘manuscript interference’. Third, in its new linguistic environment, the Greek 
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sign retained its ideographic value, i.e. denoting a personal name substitute, but, 
as a phonogram, blended into Egyptian speech signifying mn, the Egyptian noun 
substitute of old. The occurrence of the sign in the Demotic spells is therefore a case 
of graphic, not linguistic borrowing. Fourth, the act of borrowing must be regarded 
a double movement, back and forth, for the filiation formula deiva dv Étexev rj Seiva 
itself constitutes an idiomatic borrowing from Egyptian magical texts in the first place, 
introduced into the Greek spells at a certain moment in the Hellenistic or early Roman 
period. Fifth, the distribution pattern of the abbreviation mark shows a concentration 
in three small clusters only, which is remarkably restrictive given the high number 
of 68 preserved columns of Demotic on the two manuscripts. The observed pattern 
can therefore not be a coincidence. On the contrary, it must be indicative of certain 
editorial choices and preferences. 

The question that led me to undertake this investigation was whether foreign 
writing can denote more than only its phonetic or logographic value when adopted 
into another writing system. I started out on the assumption that, in the same way as 
the adoption of loan words in a given language or the use of code-switching in a speech 
event can be motivated by social considerations rather than a lack of proficiency in the 
recipient language on the part of the speaker or a lack of appropriate terms in the 
recipient language’s lexicon, so the use of a foreign loan sign may well be prompted by 
a desire to express a familiarity with and positive appreciation for the foreign writing 
system, its associated language, and the culture it stands for. If this were correct, it 
would follow that the occurrence of the deina abbreviation mark in the Demotic spells 
may reveal more about the cultural identity of the ancient compilers of the Demotic 
spells and their working methods than its trivial lexical meaning alone suggests at first 
sight. 

The foregoing analysis does not provide an unequivocal answer to this question, 
though. Even if it cannot be a coincidence that the deina abbreviation mark occurs in 
three well-demarcated contexts only, it remains unclear to me what these sections have 
in common that could explain the loan sign’s occurrence. Manuscript interference 
may provide a reasonable explanation for the sections with gout spells and separation/ 
binding spells, but the love spell is devoid of signs of translation and adaptation from 
Vorlagen in Greek except for the loan sign itself. The reasons for adoption in the latter 
spell may well be of a different kind. Notwithstanding, even if the adoption of the loan 
sign did not result from the active consultation of manuscripts in Greek at the stage of 
editing and compiling the Demotic spells, it remains to be explained why the sign was 
chosen in spite of the availability of three Demotic equivalents. Furthermore, that the 
loan sign did not fully replace the Demotic variants in the said contexts, but merely 
alternates with them, suggests that the inclusion might have been inadvertent rather 
than intentional. However, the clustered and restrictive distribution pattern seems to 
imply the opposite of chance. Whatever the case may have been, there was really no 
need for adopting the sign into the Demotic font except for extra-linguistic reasons. 
We are therefore left with the task to recover these reasons, and I hope that future 
research along the lines of the present article will yield additional results, which will 
enable us to define and describe in more and more detail not only the exact nature of 
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the editorial choices and preferences that underlie the extant Demotic spells, but also 
the relations between the Greek and Demotic Magical Papyri, and the scribal training 
and cultural background of their producers and users. 


Chapter 6 
Early Coptic Epistolography 


Malcolm Choat 


This contribution seeks to address the epistolary traditions that lie behind the earliest 
Coptic letters from the third and fourth centuries. It asks what the formulaic antecedents 
of several well-known epistolary formulae in early Coptic letters are, and assesses the 
relative influence of Graeco-Roman patterns, the letters of Paul, and earlier Egyptian 
precursors. It is hoped that this will contribute to discussions of the social groups who 
first used Coptic for non-literary purposes, and to what we know of the development of 
Coptic as a script and a language in the third and fourth centuries. 

Greek letters on papyrus have been well studied,! and remain a focus of research.’ 
Egyptian letters are the subject of several treatments,’ and there is now a major new study 
of Demotic letters.* Coptic letters have not fared quite so well. There is only one major 
study, that of Biedenkopf-Ziehner;’ apart from that there are scattered, if perceptive, 


1 G. Tibiletti, Le lettere private nei papiri greci del III e IV secolo d.C. Tra paganesimo e 


cristianesimo (Milan 1979); M. Naldini, I cristianesimo in Egitto. Lettere private nei papiri dei 
secoli I-IV. Nuova edizione ampliata e aggiornata (Florence 1998); G. Ghedini, Lettere cristiane 
dai papiri greci del III e del IV secolo (Milan 1923); EX]. Exler, The form of the ancient Greek letter: 
A study in Greek epistolography (Washington, DC 1923); A. Deissmann, Light from the ancient 
East: The New Testament illustrated by recently discovered texts of the Graeco-Roman world, 4th 
edn, trans. L.R.M. Strachan (Grand Rapids, MI 1927); J.L. White, The form and function of the 
body of the Greek letter: A study of the letter-body in the non-literary papyri and in Paul the apostle 
(Missoula, MT 1972); E. Wipszycka, ‘Remarques sur les lettres privées chrétiennes des IF-IV: 
siècles (à propos d'un livre de M. Naldini), JJP 18 (1974) 203-21; H. Koskenniemi, Studien zur 
Idee und Phraseologie des griechishen Briefes bis 400 n. Chr. (Helsinki 1956). 


2 


2003). 
3 


See e.g. M. Trapp (ed.), Greek and Latin letters: An anthology, with translation (Cambridge 


‘A. el-Mohsen Bakir, Egyptian epistolography from the eighteenth to the twenty-first dynasty 
(Cairo 1970); EW. Wente (trans.), Letters from ancient Egypt (Atlanta, GA 1990); J. Cerny, Late 
Ramesside letters (Brussels 1939). 

^ M. Depauw, The Demotic letter: Study of a scribal tradition against its intra- and 
intercultural background (Sommerhausen 2007); cf. id., “The Demotic epistolary formulae’ Egitto 
e vicino Oriente 17 (1994) 87-94. 

: A. Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Untersuchungen zum  koptischen Briefformular unter 
Berücksichtigung ägyptischer und griechischer Parallelen (Würzburg 1983); see also ead., ‘Motive 
einiger Formeln und Topoi aus agyptischen Briefen paganer und christlicher Zeit; Enchoria 23 
(1996) 8-31. See also (although he deals with much later material) J. Krall, 'Koptische Briefe’ 
MPER V (Vienna 1892) 21-58. 
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remarks.° The synchronic study of Biedenkopf-Ziehner is, however, extremely valuable, 
and provides the basis for further work on Coptic epistolography. 

Epistolary formulae are usually studied for their own sake, most fruitfully as part of 
examinations of the development of epistolary topoi, modes of politesse, and rhetorical 
strategies. They are also frequently used as pointers to the religious beliefs of letter- 
writers, as most expressions of such beliefs occur in formulaic sections of letters. As 
useful as such studies are, epistolary formulae have greater potential, and can speak to 
the historical and linguistic influences ona set of letter-writers or an epistolary tradition. 
That is, there is a socio-historical dimension to the use of these phrases that could be 
further exploited. 

While over a hundred Coptic letters on papyrus have been dated to between the 
late third- and early fifth century,’ many of these are dated only palaeographically.* 
Given that the historical progression of Coptic handwriting is not yet fully understood,’ 
it would seem imprudent to include them here as we take further steps towards a 
diachronic understanding of Coptic epistolary formulae. This initial examination will 
be thus limited to sixty-two items that can be securely dated to this period via their 
association with more certainly dateable Greek documents, or via their archaeological 
context. These items are as follows: 


6 PE. Kahle, Balaïzah: Coptic texts from Deir el-Bala'izah in Upper Egypt, 1 (London 


1954) 183-86; E. Lüddeckens, ‘Demotische und koptische Urkundenformeln’ Enchoria 2 (1972) 
21-31; A. Steinwenter, Das Recht der koptischen Urkunden (Munich 1955) 12; G. van den Berg- 
Ontswedder, “The use of Demotic phrases of the Ptolemaic period in Coptic legal texts; BSAC 
35 (1996) 101-16; T.S. Richter, Rechtssemantik und forensische Rhetorik. Untersuchungen zu 
Wortschatz, Stil und Grammatik der Sprache koptischer Rechtsurkunden (Leipzig 2002) 103-105; 
R. Stewart, ‘Coptic epistolography, Coptic Encyclopedia, vol. 3 (New York 1991) 968-72. 

7 See M. Choat, Belief and cult in fourth-century papyri (Turnhout 2006) 178-87; Richter, 
Rechtssemantik, 18-20. 

* Almost all by comparison with PLond. VI 1920-1922 and PRyL Copt. 268-76, 
primarily as featured in V. Stegemann, Koptische Palaographie: 25 Tafeln zur Veranschaulichung der 
Schreibstile koptischer Schrifidenkmáler auf Papyrus, Pergament und Papier für die Zeit des ILI.-XIV. 
Jahrhunderts, mit einem Versuch einer Stilegeschichte der koptischen Schrift (Heidelberg 1936). 

? Cf. M. Choat and I. Gardner, “Towards a palaeography of fourth-century documentary 
Coptic’, Coptic studies on the threshold of a new millennium. Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Congress of Coptic Studies. Leiden, August 27-September 2, 2000, vol. I, ed. M. Immerzeel and J. 
van der Vliet (Louvain 2004) 501-509. 
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O.Kell.Copt. s.n. (the ‘Old Coptic Ostrakon’!) - Kellis, second half of 3rd cent. 

PLond. VI 1920-1922 + P.Lond. inv. 2724" (Archive of Paieous) — Kynopolite 
(Herakleopolite?); second quarter of 4th cent. (c. 330-340s ed.pr.) 

PNag Hamm. Copt. 4-8, 15-18 — provenance unknown; 4th cent. (first half?) 

P.Nepb. 15-16 (Archive of Nepheros) — Herakleopolite; 350-360 

PKell. V Copt. 11-43, 50-52; O.Kell. V Copt. 1 — Kellis; c. 350-380 

PRyl.Copt. 268-276 (Archive of Johannes) - Hermopolite?!?; late 4th cent. 


The sample thus comprises the Coptic components of three (and perhaps four?) 
monastic archives, plus a large assemblage of mostly Manichaean letters from Kellis 
(modern Ismant al-Kharab) in the Dakhlah Oasis. The outsider here is the ‘old Coptic 
ostrakon’; separated in date (second half of the third century), dialect, and orthography. 
It is included here both for the sake of completeness, and for the value of the evidence 
it provides. 

The hypotheses set forth here are necessarily initial, liable to revision both as more 
texts are published and as the palaeography of early Coptic is better understood. Against 
suggestions that the sample might be ‘too monastic’ or too ‘Kellis-heavy; it may be 
posited that the monastic archives contain many letters written #0 monks by people who 
seem outside monastic communities. Nor was the Ismant assemblage all written in the 
Oasis (indeed, many letters are written from the valley); it thus provides an opportunity 
for considering regional variation, and for assessing Manichaean epistolography. 

Nothing should be prejudged in seeking the context in which to situate this analysis. 
Our earliest literary texts in Coptic proper are Christian. Despite the overwhelming 


10 Ed. I. Gardner, ‘An Old Coptic ostracon from Ismant-El Kharab?, ZPE 125 (1999) 
195-200. See now R. Kasser, ‘Protodialectes coptes à systèmes alphabétiques de type vieux- 
copte’, Coptic studies on the threshold of a new millennium, vol. I, ed. Immerzeel and Van der Vliet, 
75-123; R. Bagnall, ‘Linguistic change and religious change: Thinking about the temples of the 
Fayoum in the Roman period? in G. Gabra (ed.), Christianity and monasticism in the Fayoum Oasis 
(Cairo 2005) 11-19. 

! Ed. W.E. Crum, ‘Some further Meletian documents, JEA 13 (1927) 19-26. 

1? See C. Zuckerman, ‘The hapless recruit Psois and the mighty anchorite, Apa John, BASP 
32 (1995) 183-94, for the suggestion (to my mind as yet unproven) of a Lycopolite provenance 
for this archive. 

13 Ifthe Coptic letters in PNag Hamm. can be considered an ‘archive of Sansnos’ the main 
monastic figure who features in them and the Greek documents in the cartonnage. 
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predominance of Old Testament texts,“ scribal features? show these to have been 
copied by Christians; that is, there is no compelling reason for thinking these are Jewish, 
and good reason to believe what we expect, that these are the first translations made 
as Christianity expanded through the chora in the third century. But there were other 
groups who were writing Egyptian in Greek letters in the second and third centuries, 
as the so-called ‘magical papyri’ attest;' whoever they were," they should not be 
marginalised as we seek answers to how the Coptic epistolary tradition developed. 

Letters have a wide range of formulaic elements; for Coptic these are collected and 
discussed by Biedenkopf-Ziehner.? I concentrate here on two main elements, which I 
shall refer to as the ‘introductory’ and ‘opening’ formulae. The first is the introduction 
(usually only the first 1-2 lines) of the letter (often called the ‘interior address’ in 
discussions of Egyptian letters), where the sender and recipient are named; in Greek 
and Coptic a verb of greeting (usually xafpeiv / XAIPEIN) is often included. This is 
the ‘Einleitungsformel, as discussed by Biedenfopf-Ziehner. The opening formula 
immediately follows this, constitutes the formulaic preamble to the letter proper, and 
customarily features prayers or greetings for the addressee. Here I depart from the 
schema of Biedenkopf-Ziehner, as my ‘opening formula’ subsumes parts of her category 
of ‘Griissformeln.”° 

That is to say, Iam considering the letter structurally rather than functionally, defining 
the elements by where they are in the letter rather than by their function irrespective of 
where they come. Thus where I analyse the greetings found in the opening formulae, I 
do so as part of opening formulae, not within the wider context of greetings as they are 
found anywhere in letters. Of course the latter is relevant, but for comparative purposes 
rather than as part of a thoroughgoing investigation in its own right. 


14 Eg. PBeatty VII (mid-3rd cent; Coptic Glosses to Greek Isaiah), ed. EG. Kenyon, The 
Chester Beatty Biblical papyri, vol. VI (London 1937); P.Lond. inv. 10825 (second half of 3rd cent.; 
Coptic-Greek glossary to Hosea and Amos), ed. H.I. Bell and H. Thompson, ‘A Greek- Coptic 
glossary to Hosea and Amos, JEA 11 (1925) 241-46; Bodl. (now Ashmolean) Gr. Inscr. 3019 
(second half of 3rd cent.; Psalm 46:3-10), ed. W.E. Crum, ‘Un psaume en dialecte dAkhmim; in 
Mélanges Maspero, Il, Orient grec, romain et byzantin (Cairo 1934) 73-76; PHamb.Bil. 1 (3rd/ 
4th cent.; Song of Songs, Lamentation of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes [Coptic]; Acta Pauli, Ecclesiastes 


[Greek]). 


15 Especially the use of the so-called nomina sacra. 


16 See now J. Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites: The London-Leiden magical manuscripts 


and translation in Egyptian ritual (100-300 C.E.) (Leiden 2005). 
17 Dieleman (see previous note) argues that the Egyptian priesthood provides the context 
for the production of these bilingual (Greek, Demotic, ‘Old Coptic’) texts. 
18 Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular. 
7 Ibid., 39-53, 225-32. 


20 Ibid., 79-104, 239-50. 
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Introductory Formulae 


Of our sample of Coptic letters, the introductory sections of 47 have been preserved: 
the others have lost their beginning or are too fragmentary for the opening lines to be 
understood.”! Here we find both continuity with Egyptian models, and the introduction 
of elements that have come from Greek letters. Formulaic variation is widespread in 
Greek letters,” but in the Christian era the most common introductory formulations 
are 6 A ti) B xaípew? or the same with the order of the names reversed. The principle of 
adaptation of Coptic from Greek is the use of XAIPEIN or XAIPE (xatpetv / xaipe), which 
closes the introductory formula in 34 letters. The Pauline formula év xupiw, ‘in the Lord; 
by the fourth century a common feature of Greek Christian letters on papyrus,” is also 
found in 26 letters in the form 2M mxoic. 

While the introductory formula now ends with a Greek loan, in its basic syntactic 
form it clearly stands in succession to a certain type of Egyptian pattern, found in 
Demotic correspondence. In using a cleft-sentence construction with a verb describing 
the act of composing and sending the letter, the introductory formulae of many early 
Coptic letters take their cue from the Demotic formula A ps nty dd n B, ‘A it is who 
says to B: In Coptic, however, the epistolographic act is characterised as a written, not a 
spoken one. The introductory formulae of 21 letters include a form of C2al, ‘to write.” 
Of these, the vast majority use a cleft sentence-construction? formed with TETC2al;”” 
the basic patterns, with their attestation, are as follows:2 


? — That is, PKell. V Copt. 34. 


? See Exler, The form of the ancient Greek letter. 


7 — Here and below, A and B designate the sender and recipient respectively. In this and 


similar cases below, the definite articles are added to signal the case of the names. 
^ Along with £v 6e@, év kupiw Bed, variations that are also found in Coptic; cf. Choat, 


Belief and cult, \O1f. 


25 


Over the entirety of Coptic epistolography, Biedenkopf-Ziehner lists 11 ‘types’ over 8 
pages: Briefformular, 225-232 

6 Cf. ibid., 42-43. 

7 One might note that the form TETCZaT seems to have quickly become formulaic to 
the point where some scribes did not even notice or care if it agreed in number or gender with 


the people who write the letters: see PLond. VI 1922, PRyl.Copt. 270 and O.Douch. 1 49 (see M. 
Choat and I. Gardner, 'O.Douch I 49° ZPE 143 [2003], 143-46). 


28 The figure in brackets indicates the number of instances of the formula among the sample. 


A question mark (?) indicates restoration, but most are certain or nearly so. 
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A TETC2àï N-B 2M TIXOIC PRyl. Copt. 269, 272?; PNag Hamm. Copt. 
XAIPE (IN) 4, 5; PLond. VI 1921? (5) 

‘A it is who writes to B; in the Lord, 

Greetings’ 

A TTETCZAÏ N-B XAIPEIN PNag Hamm. Copt. 15 (1) 

‘A it is who writes to B, Greetings’ 

A TeTC2aT N-B P.Neph. 15; PRyl. Copt. 268, 270, 2711, 

‘A it is who writes to B’ 273?; PLond. inv.2724? (6) 


A small number of letters add the verb ŒINE, ‘to greet? in a circumstantial 
construction: 


A TTETCZAI B EAWINE EPOK PLond. VI 1922 (1) 
‘A it is who writes (to) B, greeting you’ 


ATIETCZAT EAWINE €-B 2M TXOIC XAIPE PRyl. Copt. 276? (1) 
‘A it is who writes, greeting B; in the Lord, 

Greetings’ 

ATTETCZAI B E4WMINE €pod 2M TIXOIC PLond. VI 1920 (1) 
XAIPE 

‘A it is who writes (to) B, greeting him; in the 

Lord, Greetings’ 


Most letters in the Ismant corpus? follow this basic pattern, but reverse the order of 
sender and recipient so as to put the latter in the first position. While some use the 
T€TC2Al phrasing, others avoid using a verb (other than XAIPEIN), or use WINE, ‘to 
greet. 


B ANOK A TIETC2ZATNAK 2M ITXOIC XAIPEIN PKell. V Copt. 12, 31, 32, 39, 
‘(To) B; it is I, A, who writes to you; in the Lord, 40, 42 (6) 


Greetings’ 

B ANOK A 2M ITXOIC XAIPEIN PKell. V Copt. 15, 18, 21, 25, 
‘(To) B; it is I, A; in the Lord, Greetings’ 26 (5) 

B [t?]WINE EPOK ANOK A... 2M TTXOIC PKell. V Copt. 14 (1) 

XA IP€ IN 

‘(To) B, [PI] greet you; I A...; in the Lord, 

Greetings 


The text is very fragmentary, but seems to bear a formula such as this. 


2 Onthe semantic value of the verb, cf. below, at p. 000. 


For ease of comparison, the dialect is here standardised to Sahidic, but is of course the 
Lycopolitan koine L* in the original texts (e.g. C2ET, X AIC, ANAK, APAK, etc.). 


30 
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B ANOK A TETUINE EPOK 2M ITXOIC PKell. V Copt. 29, 37 (2) 
(TINOYTE) XAIPEIN 

‘(To) B; it is I, A, who greets you; in the Lord 

(God), Greetings’ 

B 2M TXOIC TOINE EPOK PKell. V Copt. 20 (1) 
‘(To) B, in the Lord, I greet you 


B ANOK A TOINE EPOK 2M TXOIC (TINOYTE) — PKell. V Copt. 16, 17 (2) 
XA IP€ IN 

‘(To) B; it is I, A, I greet you; in the Lord (God), 

Greetings’ 


We find this ‘recipient first’ pattern in the sample outside the Ismant corpus only once, in 
PNag Hamm. Copt. 6, where the pattern isN-B A 2N ITXOIC XAIPEIN. There, however, 
unlike in the Ismant examples, the recipient's status as such is marked with the dative N. 
The arrangement of the names must reflect non-Egyptian influence, as the practice is 
unknown in Demotic;?! and indeed, was not known in Coptic before the publication of 
the Kellis material.” In pre- and non-Christian Greek letters, this generally signals the 
higher status of the recipient, although not universally so.? It is not unlikely, however, 
that in late antiquity Christian ideals popularised an existing practice, and this may 
account for the practice found in the Ismant letters, as Manichaeism drew heavily on 
Christianity. But it also gives a further indication of the strong bilingual milieu we find 
in the Kellis community. Evidence of the bilingual atmosphere in which these scribes 
were taught, and in which the letter composers grew up, is everywhere in the papyri 
from Ismant; from the injunction to ‘study [your] psalms, whether Greek or Coptic’ 
in PKell. V Copt. 19, to the fact that many of the Coptic letters are palaeographically 
much closer to Greek hands than they are to previously published contemporary Coptic 
documents.” Scribes used to writing in Greek may have been more inclined to adopt 
patterns familiar from Greek epistolography without adding grammatical elements that 
Coptic would normally use. 

There is also a small group of short texts, which might be better described as 
memoranda rather than letters, which begin, as do a number of Ismant letters, with 
WINE greetings. 


31 


Depauw, The Demotic letter, 158, 295; Bakir, Egyptian epistolography, 45, lists one such 
formula, B A hr swds-ib n nb.f, where the recipient is placed first out of respect. But its distribution 
is limited, and in any case such an ancient pattern is not likely to be a direct precursor to Coptic 
practice; cf. Černý, Late Ramesside letters, xxi-xxiii. 

9 See the instances collected at Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 225-32. 

55 Exler, The - form of the ancient Greek letter, instances listed 33-34, 40—49,56—58, discussion 
at 65, 67. Cf. Depauw, The Demotic letter, 158 n. 389. 

34 Cf Choat and Gardner, ‘Towards a palaeography of fourth-century documentary 
Coptic’. 
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TOINE EPO TONOY B ENDAHA PKell. V Copt. 41 (1) 

ON EPOTN 

‘I greet you warmly B, praying for 

you 

ANOK A TOINE €-B PKell. V Copt. 43 (1) 

‘TA I greet B' 

TOINE €POK O.Kell. V Copt. 1, PKell. V Copt. 35, 38 
‘I greet you’ (3) 


Sic: the number of both sender and recipient is inconsistent throughout the letter. 


Given the interface visible already between Greek and Coptic epistolography, it is of 
interest to find a number of Coptic letters that start with introductory formulae in 
Greek. These come primarily in letters from Ismant: 


tà BOA xaípew PKell. V Copt. 13, 51 (2) 
"To B, A, Greetings 

tQ BOA £v OE yaípew PKell. V Copt. 36 (1) 
"To B, A; in God, Greetings’ 

T@BOA PKell. V Copt. 11 (1) 
‘To B, A 


Outside of the Ismant corpus, among our sample only PRyl. Copt. 274 opens in this 
fashion: KYPIW TW TECTIO[THC c. 14] | E1A[N]NHC. As the last word is the name of the 
addressee (i.e. Johannes’), it is likely that further nouns and/or epithets describing the 
addressee were included in the lacuna, and that the sender’s name did not feature. There 
also seem to be instances of Greek opening formulae among the (largely unpublished) 
Coptic ostraka from Douch (Kysis).*° Most remarkable is PKell. V Copt. 22, where the 
scribe begins the introductory formula in Greek before switching to Coptic after the 
first two lines of the formula. 


tolis kupJiois pou Kali thiprwtdtois &6gA- 

gLoils [M]eosunvoúóðn xoi Kupia xoi Mapia 

MN NETNOHPE KA[T]à TOYPEN MN TAMEY 
TAMOYIENIA N4XÏP[AÏYW ETANIT! NCITOYAAIOC 
2N AFAOON NIM NOHPE NTPEITE ETANZ NKAP- 
TOC MITQHN €T'PAYT! NTOYO) NTATAITH 

ANAK MAKAPIOC 2N ITXAIC XAIPEIN 


35 This forms part of the Archive of Apa Johannes, P.Ryl.Copt. 268-76, P.Herm. 7-10, 17. 
% The editor prints only the first two lines (in Greek) of O.Douch I 44, which is labelled 


‘lettre greco-copte* 
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To my masters and most honourable brothers (and sisters): Pesempnouthes and Kyria 
and Maria, and your children by name, and my mother Tamouienia; (you who are) 
the good care-takers, zealous (5) in every good thing, the children of the living race, 
the fruit of the flourishing tree and the blossoms of love. It is I, Makarios; in the Lord, 
- greetings." 


The language pivots after the mention of Maria, but whether this has significance (ie. 
the children and Tamouiena are primarily users of Coptic?) or is just a case of Makarios 
noticing what language the scribe was using and instructing him to change, is not clear. 

Outside of these patterns, we have PKell. V Copt. 19, where the introductory 
formula comprises only the name of the addressee and elaborate descriptive praise of 
him; and the Ismant ‘Old Coptic Ostrakon; which defies easy classification: it begins 
with a series of greetings (TIMINA, i.c. S. TWINE), before progressing to a C241 formula: 
IMOYOHC TCbaà€I NETN XA, ‘Imouthes it is who writes to you that....°8 

Here both elements that customarily open a Coptic letter are already in place (if not 
in the order we expect them). But it has been suggested recently, contra the interpretation 
of the editor, that we may not necessarily have the complete text, and that further text 
may have been lost above the first preserved line.” In this case, we might instead analyse 
it as a Demotic letter, which could end with greetings to third parties, followed by a 
sh formula that gave the name of the scribe, and sometimes the date;*! postscripts could 
also follow such closing formulae.” The usual syntax of the Demotic formula of ‘writing, 
(m) sh NN,9 is not reflected in the ostrakon’s IMOYEHC TCbacl. Furthermore, if XA 
that follows is for S. xe, than this formula of ‘writing’ introduces something rather than 
closes the text. However, other interpretations of the last two lines are possible,“ and 


7 PKell. V. Copt. 22.1-7, trans. edn. 

35 For TCbaelas <€>TCbael (rather than ed. prs T<N>Cbael), see Kasser, ‘Protodialectes, 
83 with n. 13. Xa: assuming provisionally (with the editor) that this is for S. xe; Kasser, 
‘Protodialectes, 84-85 proposes a rather different reconstruction; see below, note 44. Out of 
necessity I standardise here to normative Coptic orthography: the Demotic letters of course have 
very different forms on the ostrakon. 

39 Bagnall, ‘Linguistic change and religious change’ 13, 17 


ao Depauw, The Demotic letter, 221-26. 


^ Ibid. 159-62 (examples giving the date, which are attested only in the pre-Roman 


periods), 162-64 (without date, with examples including ones of Roman date); for other sh 
formulae that do not mention the scribe's name, see 164-67. 


?  [Ibid., 78 with n. 41; also 211-34. 


92 Where the name ofthe scribe is also either provably or almost certainly that of the sender, 


see ibid., 160—61 and passim in the ensuing discussion. 

4 The editor is notable to fully explicate the closing line of the letter, where the final letters 
are very difficult to read (see Gardner, ‘An Old Coptic ostracon’ 200, reading XN TN TT ..., and 
analysing this as ‘since we ..”). Kasser offers a more radical hypothesis, suggesting that following 
TCbael NETN we read and understand X<€> AXN<TENE> TNITIOE, ‘that in «you» we have 
confidence’. The amount of restoration necessary here makes me wary of immediately accepting 
Kasser’s suggestion, but he is probably right in looking for a self-contained statement, rather than 
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— especially as this text may stand on a different trajectory to that along which Coptic 
as we know it developed — it is not out of the question that some early Coptic scribes 
(or at least one) adapted the old Demotic practice of closing with a formula indicating 
the writer of the letter. 

If we look across from papyrus letters to those preserved in a literary environment 
(i.e. those recopied for their inherent value), we can see that fourth—fifth century 
examples of such reflect well the papyrological formulaic consensus. The use of a C2at 
formula, particularly the A rrerc2aY B formulation, is widespread in letters originally 
composed in Coptic. It is used by Antony,“ Shenoute,? and Besa.“ The same form is 
used in the translation of the letters of Ignatius,” and in that of the epistolary opening to 
the Apocryphon of James.?? The circumstantial form of the verb, eaczai, fills the same 
function both in translated texts (particularly in the New Testament, on which see the 
discussion below), in another letter of Antony?! and in a composition of Pachomius’s 
successor Horsiesius.?? 

That both documentary and ‘literary’ epistolary compositions use similar formulae 
should not surprise. We might pause, however, to comment on the verb used. In Demotic 
letters, as in earlier Egyptian letters (and, indeed, in letters from the Ancient Near 
East”), one commonly ‘says’ a letter, thus both encoding the practice of dictation and 


a ‘since’ (XN) clause, which provides a seemingly inappropriate open ending to the letter. In general 
formulaic terms, I would compare the ‘final courtesies’ often found in Demotic letters after sh 
formulae, although I have found no specific parallel to what seems to be on the ostrakon; see 


Depauw, The Demotic letter, 211—34. 


45 Bagnall, ‘Linguistic change and religious change’ 18. 


Á6 See letter 4 in E.O. Winstedt, "Ihe original text of one of St Antony’s letters, Journal 
of Theological Studies 7 (1906) 540-45, at 541: ANTWNIOC TETCZAl NNE4MEPATE THPOY 
NCNHY 2M TIXOEIC XAIPETE. It is still not settled whether the surviving Coptic versions of 
these letters are original, or translated from Greek. Contrast S. Rubenson, The letters of St. Antony. 
Monasticism and the making of a saint (Minneapolis, MN 1995), arguing for Coptic originals, 
with E. Lucchesi, in Bibliotheca Orientalis LIX 5/6 (Sept.-Dec. 2002), coll. 558-65, citing A. 
Guillaumont, Annuaire de l'École Pratique des Hautes Etudes, V section, t. 80-81, fasc. 3, p. 341. 

* For example, J. Leipoldt (ed.), Sinuthii archimandritae vita et opera omnia, III (Louvain 
1908) 13.19, 14.16, 15.15, 21.6, 25.12. 

^ K.-H. Kuhn (ed.), Letters and sermons of Besa (Louvain 1956) 95.13, 99.19, 129.21. 

?  L.-Th. Lefort (ed.), Les péres apostoliques en copte (Louvain 1952) 45.22, 52.13, 57.8, 
62.5. 

© [iakkwBoc rm]er[ce]ee! M[...]eoc, ed. D. Kirchner, Epistula Jacobi apocrypha. Die 
zweite Schrift aus Nag-Hammadi-Codex I (Berlin 1989) 8. 

51 ANTONIOC E4CZAI NNEAMEPATE NOHPE NICPAHAITHC ETOYAAB KATA 
TEYOYCIA NNOEPA, Winstedt, “The original text of one of St Antony’s letters, 545. 

? ATTA WPCIHCE E4CZAÏ MITE4MNPIT NOHPE ETTAEIHY AYW NHOYOYAWA NAME 
O€OAOPOC 2M mXO€IC XAIPIN, L.-Th. Lefort (ed.), Oeuvres de S. Pachôme et de ses disciples 


(Louvain 1956) 65.22-23. 


53 See briefly P. Ceccarelli, ‘Message épistolaire et message oral au Proche-Orient et en 


Grèce archaïque et classique’ in L. Nadjo and E. Gavoille (eds), Epistulae antiquae II. Actes du IF 
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reading,™ and maintaining the fiction that the letter is a ‘conversation.’ Demotic letters 
can feature the introduction A ps nty dd (7 B),* an ideological — if not direct formulaic - 
descendent” of New Kingdom letters that open with A dd n B;? other Demotic opening 
formulae also refer to ‘speaking’ in other ways.” In Coptic letters such a verb of speaking 
(i.e. xw) is never found in this position: the ‘speech’ act has become one of writing. 

Demotic letters often do contain a formula indicating that the letter was actually 
written; but this sh formula comes at the end of a letter.?! This practice is largely not 
carried over into Coptic letters, although the use of erPaH + date in later letters and 
documents stands in this tradition.” Thus I do not believe we are looking at a simple 
transposition of this formula from the end to the beginning of the letter, but rather a 
development of the introductory formula. 

This seems at first sight to be a dramatic change between Coptic epistolography and 
its Egyptian ancestors. But Coptic is in fact inheriting and formalising a process that 
can be traced back into Demotic letter-writing. The latest two letters from the corpus 
assembled by Depauw, from third-century Tebtynis, feature variations on the same 
unusual introductory formulae. 


Colloque international ‘Le genre épistolaire antique et ses prolongements européens’ (Louvain—Paris 


2002) 11-26 at 14-15 with the references at n. 8. 


54  '[here are of course also a number of introductory formulae in Demotic that make 


no mention of ‘saying’: see Depauw, The Demotic letter, 132-44; and through the use of sf and 
cognates Egyptians had naturally long displayed awareness of the ‘written’ character of the letter. 

5 A commonplace in the ancient world; for Greek conceptions see Ceccarelli, ‘Message 
épistolaire et message oral’; Koskenniemi, Studien, 42-47. 


56 Depauw, The Demotic letter, 144-48. 
5  [bid., 146, hypothesising that the formula entered Demotic epistolography from legal 
texts, rather than being the direct descendent of the New Kingdom epistolary introductory 
formula. 

5 Bakir, Egyptian epistolography, 47-50, 97. 
E.g. in the formula (common in early Demotic letters), hrw(-bsk) A m-bsh (psy-f hry) B, 
"Voice (of the servant) A before (his master) B'; see Depauw, The Demotic letter, 127-32. 

6 See Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 40; Lüddeckens, ‘Demotische und koptische 
Urkundenformeln’ 24. 

el Depauw, The Demotic letter, 159-68; 170-71. 

B Depauw, The Demotic letter, 166; Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 25-28, where the 


chief function (as in many Demotic examples) is to give the date. 
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A panty ir wh3 n smwar n3 ‘wy.w n wdy mtw B n-im=w 
‘A it is who writes? a letter of blessing to the houses of health B is in’ (PTebt. Tait. 22) 
A panty hb r n3 ;wy.w n wd3y mtw B n-im=w 


‘A it is who writes®™ to the houses of health B is in’ (PCairo 31220, ed. PTebt.Tait, 
76ff ). 


Two other earlier — but more fragmentary - texts also gesture towards the idea of writing 
in their introductory formulae: O. Leid. Dem. 354 (I-II), which opens ps nty hb n[, and 
WT Wångstedt corr3 (early Roman), which begins £ir=y hb s iir hr B, ‘it is to B that lam 
writing. 

Here, in Demotic (despite the fact that none of these formulae employ sh (i.e. 
C22), the process of conceptualising the letter as something ‘written’ has begun. We 
should thus not over-interpret the significance of the universal conceptualisation of 
the epistolographic act as a written one in Coptic, at least in terms of the contrast with 
earlier Egyptian practice. That is, we should not connect this change too closely with the 
rise of Coptic itself. Indeed, we cannot in light of the Demotic examples. Specifically, 
we should not see in the adoption of the Cza formula a sign of increased literacy, but 
perhaps rather a general reconceptualisation of the epistolographic act.” And we should 
see the latest Demotic letters from Tebtynis and the earliest Coptic letters (especially 
the Kellis Old Coptic Ostrakon) not as successive events with one dependent on the 
other, but as part of the same phenomenon, both expressed in Egyptian, but in different 
characters. 


65 That is, ‘makes a letter’; for the noun see Erichsen, Demotisches Glossar, 99. 


64 bb: see Erichsen, Demotisches Glossar, 271; cf. the discussion in Depauw, The Demotic 
letter, 253-54. For the correction of the editor's ‘b (translated ‘offers’) see A.A. den Brinker and S. 
P. Vleeming (eds), A Berichtigungsliste of Demotic documents (Studia Demotica VII A-B, Leuven 
2005), s.v. 


55 On all these examples see the discussion of Depauw, The Demotic letter, 152. 


66 Whether Coptic resulted in increased literacy has not been properly investigated; 
statements such as that of K. Hopkins (‘Conquest by book’ in M. Beard et al. (eds), Literacy in the 
Roman world | Ann Arbor, MI 1991] 133-58), ‘evangelical Christianity was an important stimulus 
to maintaining and spreading literacy in Coptic’ (146), do not have any empirical basis. See E. 
Wipszycka, ‘Le degré d'alphabétisation en Égypte byzantine Revue des Études Augustiniennes 
30 (1984) 286 (repr. in her Etudes sur le christianisme dans l'Égypte de l'antiquité tardive [Rome 
1996] 107-26); R.S. Bagnall, Egypt in late antiquity (Princeton, NJ 1993) 248ff. More women 
wrote letters in Coptic than had done in Greek once the option was available: see R.S. Bagnall, 
‘Les lettres privées des femmes: un choix de langue en Egypte byzantine’ Bulletin de la Classe des 
Lettres de l'Académie Royale de Belgique, 6th ser., 12 (2001) 133-53; but how many of these are 
people who could write in Greek, but who chose not to? 

& Sothe opinion of Depauw, The Demotic letter, 297, 158, 289; cf. the general remarks of 
Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 148-50. 
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Given the important role played in the rise of Coptic by the translation of the 
New Testament into the Egyptian vernacular, it seems appropriate to include in this 
examination the New Testament epistles. Although our earliest surviving manuscripts 
of the Coptic New Testament date from the late third- or early fourth century,” the 
translation process presumably precedes this by up to a century,” although perhaps as 
much via marginal glossing and on-the-spot translation as via full written versions. 

Here, the dialectal versions (apart from Bohairic), and the manuscripts, are consistent 
in nearly always including a form of C2at in the translations of the Pauline and Catholic 
epistles; so too in other /oci in the New Testament where letters are quoted.” In the 
Sahidic version, only Romans”! departs from this practice by simply converting the dative 
the Greek uses for the addressee into a nominal sentence placed after Paul’s description of 
himself: TAYAOC TT2M2AA NIC TEXC ... NET2N 2PHMH THPOY (etc.). The Bohairic 
version always translates the introductory formulae without C2al, mirroring the Greek 
construction by using a dative, likewise the apocryphal Letter of Peter to Philip.” 

That the translators should have followed developing Coptic practice (and reflected 
previous Egyptian practice) by including the verb is not surprising. But their grammatical 
choices are worthy of note. Rather than the TeTC2aT form favoured by nearly all early 
Coptic letter-writers, in the New Testament we consistently find €4C2at or EYCZaï. In 
Sahidic this may be analysed as circumstantial or a focalising (second) tense. However, 
dialects where the focalising and circumstantial converters have different bases show the 


6 The earliest is probably the version of 1 Peter in Schøyen MS 193 (the 'Crosby-Schoyen 


codex’), ed. J.E. Goehring, with contributions by H.-G. Bethge ef al., The Crosby-Schoyen codex, 


MS 193 in the Schoyen Collection (Louvain 1990). 


© See the not implausible (if at this stage unprovable) chronological schema outlined in 


F. Wisse, “The Coptic versions of the New Testament’ in B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes (eds), 
The text of the New Testament in contemporary research: Essays on the status quaestionis. A volume 
in honor of Bruce M. Metzger (Grand Rapids, MI 1995) 131-41; and B.M. Metzger, The early 
versions of the New Testament: Their origins, transmission, and limitations (Oxford 1977) 99- 
152 (summarising at 127-32 the schema of R. Kasser, ‘Les dialectes copte et les versions coptes 
bibliques, Biblica 46 [1965] 287-310); they posit stages in the translation of the Bible into Coptic 
that took place in the late second and early third centuries, but this is by inference only. 
70 Acts 15.23, 23.26; Rev. 1.4. 
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Greek. 


72 


Neither 1 John nor Hebrews has introductory or opening formulae in the original 


Nag Hammadi Codex VIII, 132.12-15: TETPOC mamocroAoc NTE 1[C]ITEXC 
M@IAITITIOC TENCON M|MEPIT MN TTENQBHPATIOCTO-| AOC MN NCNHY ETNMMAK XE [Pe ]; 
see H.-G. Bethge, Der Brief des Petrus an Philippus. Ein neutestamentliches Apokryphon aus dem 
Fund von Nag Hammadi (Berlin 1997) 3, for the assumption we deal with a text translated from 
Greek. 
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usage must be analysed as circumstantial.” The apocryphal correspondence between 
the Corinthians and Paul preserved in the Acts of Paul likewise uses this circumstantial 
construction.” This construction had not been used in the introductory formulae of 
Egyptian letters before this time,” nor is there is any grammatical necessity for it, such 
as a participial construction in the Greek. The form may have been chosen to emphasise 
the sender of the letter,” or highlight the action of writing itself.” 

Given the important place of the translation of the New Testament in the rise 
of Coptic, it is notable that this style did not become popular in Coptic letters until 
much later? Only two letters thought to be early by their editors,” and none of our 
sample, use the form. Pachomius’ successor Horsiesius uses it in a letter? as does one 
of the letters attributed to Antony.?! But use in such an important set of letters as those 
in the New Testament, whose vocabulary was immensely influential in the Christian 
epistolographic tradition, did not translate into everyday popularity for centuries. One 
might conversely ask why the translators of the New Testament did not choose the 
T€ TC2Al form when translating the New Testament letters. It is theoretically possible 
that the translators of the New Testament are reflecting an epistolary style popular 
only in the region of Alexandria, but as we do not know who produced the first Coptic 


75 See e.g. the letters of Paul in dialect M (ed. T. Orlandi, Papiri della Universita degli studi 
di Milano (P. Mil.Copti.), vol. 5. Lettere di san Paolo in copto-ossirinchita | Milan 1974]), Eph. 1.1 
(34v.4; ed. p. 56), eace[e1]; 2 Thess. 1.1 (431.34, ed. p. 75), eyc2€i; Col. 1,2 (46v.15, ed. p. 82), 
€Y[c2Hi], where the pres. II. form would be aq- / aY-. See H.-M. Schenke, ‘On the Middle 
Egyptian dialect of the Coptic language’ 1. Internationaler Kongress Für Koptologie = Enchoria 
8 (1978) (sonderband), 43*-58* (89-104), at 92-93, who notes also the use of eccgel (and 
not pres. II ACC2€1) in the praescript to the Achmimic 1 Clement (ed. C. Schmidt, Der erste 
Clemensbrief in altkoptischer Uebersetzung [Leipzig 1908], à.5, p. 29). C£. B. Layton, A Coptic 
grammar (Wiesbaden 2000) 345-56 ($432); A. Shisha-Halevy, ‘The circumstantial present as an 
antecedent-less (i.e. substantival) relative in Coptic, JEA 62 (1976) 134-37, esp. at 137. 

74 Ed. C. Schmidt, Acta Pauli (Leipzig 1905) 46.7-11 (where the repeated eyczeei 
MITAYAOC is dittographic), 48.10-12. Compare the Greek version in PBodmer 10, 50.1-4, 
51.17-52.2, and note that in both places the Coptic (unusually) translates (rather than loans) the 
Greek yaipetv as EYMINE APA=; compare perhaps among the sample PLond. VI 1922 (see above, 
p. 158) and PKell. V Copt. 20 (above, p. 159). 

7 Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 44, 50; cf. 46. 

4e Although Claudius Lysias at Acts 23.26 might not be thought to be in need of any 
particular emphasis. 


He. = CE Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 44-45. 


78 Biedenkopf-Zichner gives many examples from the sixth to eighth centuries at 


Briefformular, Tab. V.3 (pp. 227-28). 
7 PMich.Copt. 1 1; PLond.Copt. 1 1102; the second at least is very likely to be a fourth- 


century text. 


89 See above, at note 52. 


81 See above, note 51. See also the subscription to the ‘Book of Thomas the Contender’, 
which reads TX@ME NOWMAC| rraeAHTHC  €ac2al| NNTEAEIOC, Nag Hammadi Codex 


IL.145.17-19. 
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translations of anything, let alone the New Testament, and no papyri survive from the 
Delta, such arguments would have to proceed by divination, rather than reliance on 
direct evidence.? Rather, we may have an indication here that the Christian translational 
process that drove the rise of Coptic was initially independent of another tradition, 
which issued into the documentary tradition, and only later intersected with it. 


Opening formulae 


Where the main body? of Greek letters begin formulaically (and many do not“), they 
open with a wide variety of phrases, most relating to hopes for the good health of the 
addressee. The best known are those in which prayers are made for the health of the 
addressee, of which npó pév návtwv evyopat oe óyiaivew, ‘before everything I pray that 
you are healthy’, is a representative third-/fourth-century formulation. 

Every element of this basic formula, however, is subject to variation: the ‘before 
everything/first of all’ element can also be nponyoupévws, npó t&v GAwv or npó navróc; 
óAokAnpeiv is frequently found in place of (or in addition to) byiatvew; and, if the 
prayers are given an object, there is variation in the divine reference (e.g. tf Big npovo(q; 
t Be; toic Geoic; £v Kupiw, etc.).5 Nor is edxeo0on, ‘to pray, the only main verb used: 
1pookóvrua formulae are common in the first to third centuries;* there are also greetings 
(&onátouot or npooayopeóo), as well as a wide range of formulaic patterns of different 
types, such as variations of the kaAó noujoets phrase, complaints about having received 
no letter from the addressee, veiled threats as to what will happen if none appears, and 
so on. 

Of the 62 early letters in our test group, 13 are broken at the top, and seven proceed 
directly to the business at hand; 42 begin with an introductory formula of some sort. 
Here, however, there is far less variation than in contemporary Greek letters. The majority 
of early Coptic letters (24 of the sample) follow the Greek pattern by beginning with a 
‘before everything .." clause. This standardly takes the form 2A@H (MEN) N2WB NIM; 
less commonly (N)wopTt is found in the first position." Both are self-evidently literal 
translations of Greek mpd uv mavtwv, and the movement of the formula into Egyptian 


€? Indeed, the fact the Bohairic version eschews the czat formula altogether argues against 


it being a practice popular in Lower Egypt. 


$ By which I mean after the introductory formula as discussed above. 


84 For example, nearly half of the c. 700 fourth-century Greek letters proceed straight to the 
business at hand without any sort of formulaic preamble. 

8 See the patterns laid out in Exler, The form of the ancient Greek letter, 107-10. 

86 In the basic pattern npookúvnuá oov norð mapa (a named god, frequently Sarapis, or xoig 
0&0ic); see G. Geraci, ‘Ricerche sul proskynema’, Aegyptus 51 (1971) 3-211; Koskenniemi, Studien, 
139-44, and now Depauw, The Demotic letter, 180-82, on the relationship between Demotic szz3' 
and Greek npookóvnua. 


* PLond. VI 1921; PKell. V Copt. 40, 50. 
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letters has begun already in two third-century CE Demotic letters, which feature the 
formula ts hst.t.t (n) md.t nb psy-k wdsy, ‘before everything, your health:** 

Where early Coptic letters depart both from Demotic and Greek habits is next, in 
the strong propensity to offer greetings as the thing done "before everything: Greetings, 
particularly to third parties, are a commonplace in the Demotic? and Greek? traditions, 
where they are commonly found (as in the New Testament letters) at the end of letters. 
The composers of 22 of the sample do this; the following are the main patterns: 


2à0H MEN 20B NIM TNQINE PNag Hamm. Copt. 15 (1) 

[epok] 

‘Before everything we greet [you] 

26H N2ŒOB NIM TŒOINE EPOK PKell. V Copt. 19; PNag Hamm. Copt. 4, 
MN... Copt. 5 (3) 


‘Before everything I greet you with ..? 

240H AE 2WB NIM TWINE EPOK PRyl. Copt. 268 (1) 
AYO... 

‘Before everything I greet you and 

2ATEZH MEN N2WB NIM THING PRyl. Copt. 269 (1) 
EPOK AYO... 

‘Before everything I greet you and... 

2AOH N2WB NIM TINE EPO= PKell. V Copt. 12, 13, 21, 22, 25, 36, 37, 
TONOY MEN... 39 (8) 

‘Before everything I greet you warmly 

with ... 

2AOH N2OB NIM TINE TONOY PKell. V Copt. 26 (1) 
€-NN 

‘Before everything I greet warmly 

NN’ 

2à0H N2WB NIM TINE EPOK PNag Hamm. Copt. 6 (1) 
MITOOY 

‘Before everything I greet you today ... 


This letter adds an extra TONOY. 


95 PCairo 31220 (ed. PTebt.Tait, pp. 768); PTebt.Tait 22; cf. Depauw, The Demotic letter, 
200. 

89 Depauw, The Demotic letter, 22M. 

9? See T. Y. Mullins, ‘Greetings as a New Testament form; Journal of Biblical Literature 87 
(1968) 418-26; P. Arzt-Grabner, Philemon (Gottingen 2003) 264-67. 
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Two letters append a verb of praying in a circumstantial construction: 


20H N2WB NIM T/TN WINE EPOK TONOY (MN ...) PKell. V Copt. 31, 
ET/EN WAHA 42 (2) 

‘Before everything I/we greet you warmly (with ...), 

praying...’ 


As noted above, some letters substitute OOPTT for 2A0H: 


WOPT N2WB NIM TINE EPOK TONOY MN ... PKell. V Copt. 
"First of everything I greet you warmly, with ... 40 (1) 
GOPTT E2WB NIM TINE EPOK TONOY AYW TWAHA PKell. V Copt. 
ETINOYTE 2A ITEKOYX€I NTEYMH MN TIEZOOY 50 (1) 


‘First of everything I greet you warmly and I pray to God for 
your health day and night’ 


One letter gives a non-personal object to WINE: 


[2A0H MEN N2wB] NIM TOINE PRyl. Copt. 272? (1) 
€ETEKOYXAI 

‘[Before] every[thing] I inquire after your 

health’ 


Restored, but the NIM makes it certain something like this should be supplied in the 
lacuna. 


A further group of letters opens with greetings without the formulae preamble of 246H 
MEN N20OB NIM: 


TOINE EPOK TONOY AYO ... PKell. V 

‘I greet you warmly and ..? Copt. 34 (1) 
TINE EPOK TONOY 2N ATAITH ... €EIDAHA ... PKell. V 

‘I greet you warmly in love ... praying . Copt. 32 (1) 
TOINE EPOK TONOY TWAHA ZATIKOYXEITE ... PKell. V 

‘I greet you warmly; I pray for your health ... Copt. 35 (1) 
TOINE EPOK TONE 2N TAYHXH THPC MN TINA AYW PRyl. Copt. 
TWAHA emN[ovr]e ETPE[K]OYXAT NAT AYW NKOHA 271 (1) 


EXDEI AYW THING NN 2M TXOEIC 

‘I greet you warmly in my entire soul and spirit and I pray to God 
that you are healthy for me and do you pray for me and I greet 
NN in the Lord’ 
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twine €-NN twine €- NN ayw NN twine E-NNMNNN PLond. VI 
MN NN TWINGE EPOTN TONOY 2M TIXOEIC EIOYWW ENAY 1920 (1) 
ETTETNZO NOE N2€NATT€AOC 

‘I greet NN, I greet NN and NN, I greet NN with NN with NN; 

I greet you warmly in the Lord, desiring to see your faces as if it 

were of the angels’ 


The ‘Old Coptic ostrakon’ follows also follows this pattern, opening”! with twine e- 
NN MN ... before proceeding to a C2aï pattern. 

As noted above, there is a group of letters that do not feature a C2àl introductory 
formula, but begin with wine greetings as their first element.” A number of letters 
also include WINE greetings in their introductory formulae, linked via a circumstantial 
construction with a TETC2ZaT introduction.” 

Those letters that begin without a WINE greeting constitute a smaller group: 


NOOPTT MEN N2WB NIM TOPMMAT PLond. VI 1921" (1) 
TMTINOYTE ETBE... 
‘First of everything I give thanks to God for... 


TNOTT 2MOT NTN TI[NOYTE(?) PRyl. Copt. 276' (1) 

‘We give thanks to God(?)’ 

MN QI ATTPEWE ETAZWOME NHI NTAPXI PKell. V Copt. 15; PKell. V Copt. 
TEKETTICTOAH 16 (2) 


‘There is no measuring the joy that came to me 
when I received your letter’ 


NNO NIM TEI TE TTAQ)AHA ... PKell. V Copt. 29 (1) 
“This is my prayer every hour... 

[...] TWAHA NNO NIM PKell. V Copt. 11* (1) 
^... I pray every hour’ 


This and the following example are rare instances of a parallel in the opening formulae to 
Pauline usage; compare Rom. 1.8, WOPTT MEN TWTZMOT NTM TTANOYTE, and cf. the examples 
cited in the next note. On lack of parallels in Greek papyri for the Pauline formulation see P. Arzt, 
"Ihe “epistolary introductory thanksgiving” in the papyri and in Paul, Novum Testamentum 36 
(1994) 29—46; cf. Arzt-Grabner, Philemon, 123-35. 

t Compare TNWT2MOT NTM TINOYTE at Col. 1.3 and 1 Thess. 1.2; see also F@T2MOT 
NTM TANOYTE at 1 Cor. 1.4, 2 Cor. 1.3, Phil. 1.3, 2 Tim. 1.3, and Philemon 4; cf. 2 Thess. 1.3: 
OWE EPON EWMZMOT NTM TINOYTE. The editor of PRyl. Copt. 276 prints TNYT 2MOT NTN 
T[, but one is tempted to restore TNMT 2MOT NTN TI[NOYTE, which looks an acceptable reading 
on a photograph of the papyrus. 


2L Although see above, at note 39. 


? PKell V Copt. 35, 38, 41, 43; O.Kell. Copt. V 1; see above, p.160. See also PKell. V 
Copt. 51 and P.Nag Hamm. Copt. 17, which begin with Td) INE before breaking off, and PNag 
Hamm. Copt. 8, broken at the top, but with Td) INE greetings shortly after the beginning of what 
remains, which the editor hypothesises may have begun with fw INE (2n.). 

3 PLond. VI 1920, 1922; PRyl.Copt. 276. 
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Most of the first line cannot be read, although it seems to begin with a TI, so probably did 
not feature e.g 2A0H N2WB NIM TWINE EPOK MN TAHA etc. 


As can be seen, where greetings are given in the opening of an early Coptic letter, 
the verb used is always WINE. Sn is attested in introductory” and opening formulae in 
Demotic, in the phrase án r ps wds, ‘A enquires after the health of B: As part of longer 
opening statements that convey the information that the writer has been inquiring from 
other people after the health of the addressee, this formula is known primarily from the 
second century BCE.” The solitary Roman period occurrence of 5 used in this way 
is in PCairo. 31220, which we have already met” using both an introductory formula 
designating that the letter is being ‘written’ and a ‘before everything’ opening translating 
Greek nó èv névtwv. The sz formula immediately follows the latter: tw=y 3n r r-k m 3s 
sp-2, ‘I am asking for you continuously, really’? In all these examples, sz has its radical 
sense of ‘seek’ but in third-person greetings at the end of some Demotic letters, 5 clearly 
has the sense ‘to greet?’ This semantic shift, which culminates in the well-established 
sense of WINE found in Coptic, is paralleled in Greek émioxonevouan; literally ‘to look 
upon’ or ‘to visit,” the verb had come by the Ptolemaic period to be used for ‘greet’: it 
may well be that the Greek is calquing the Egyptian, rather than vice versa. "°° 

By the time of the first Coptic letters, the use of MINE for ‘to greet’ with a direct 
personal object is dominant in epistolary discourse. MINE ETOYXAT does occur in 
Coptic epistolary language once in our sample," but is largely a later phenomenon.” 
Biedenkopf-Ziehner devotes a discussion’? to what classification @INE should be 
accorded in epistolary discourse: she allows it into her list of Griissformeln, but suggests 
it be understood in a way that preserves something of its radical sense — ‘Nachfragend, 
anteilnehmend grüssen: The semantic point is valid, but as a gloss ‘greet’ captures the 


% As an introductory formula, Depauw (The Demotic letter, 152-53) notes only two 


examples, in the two letters on O.Edfu corr. 1001, from the late Ptolemaic period, where the 
formula is A nty 3n r ps gy n wdsy n B. 

?5 See Depauw, The Demotic letter, 195-98, with the tabulation of parallels at 196. 

96 — See above, pp. 164, 168. 

97 
340. 

% O.Edfu 1001 (2nd-1st cent. BCE), PCairo 50118 (1st cent. BCE?), see Depauw, The 
Demotic letter, 224. 

? See H.G.Liddell and R. Scott, rev. H.S. Jones, 4 Greek-English lexicon. With a revised 
supplement (Oxford 1996) 657. 

100 See W. Clarysse, ‘An epistolary formula, CAE 65 (1990) 103-105; Depauw, The Demotic 


letter, 226. 
101 


PCairo 31220.2-3; trans. Depauw, according to his re-reading at The Demotic letter, 


PRyl.Copt. 272. Elsewhere among letters that have been dated to the fourth century see 
PMich.Copt. 13. 

102 Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 110-11, with Tab. XIV at 255-56. 

103 Ibid., 82-84, 116-17; cf. the discussion of WINE greetings at 84-91 with Tab. IX at 
239-43. 
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sense well. This is especially so given the clear functional equivalence between w INE and 
Greek äondouar. While an earlier relationship between émokonetoua and $ is highly 
likely, by the second century CE émoxonevouai had passed out of Greek epistolary 
discourse, replaced by npooayopedw and donéopat.'™ It is in relation to the latter that 
the Coptic use of WINE is best understood. Forster’s Wörterbuch gives OYWWT as the 
equivalent of déondGopon,' but in the long list of greetings that close Pauline letters, 
where it is not loaned as ACITAZE, &onáGoum is always translated by @INE in the Coptic 
New Testament. One might also cite the fourth-century PNeph. 15, in which the scribe, 
who has been writing in Coptic, switches to Greek to write àonátouat then crosses it 
out and writes Ta INE. 

The principal question that arises from this examination of opening formulae in 
early Coptic letters is why the WINE greeting was so overwhelmingly preferred by letter- 
composers. Looking again at the translation of the New Testament, might Pauline use 
have provided a model? The Pauline practice of including greetings in letters does no 
more than reflect contemporary practice, but the fact that, where we can determine 
the religion of early Coptic letter-writers, they are Christian,! invites investigation of 
whether Pauline and Gospel use of &onágeoðaı might have promoted the use of MINE 
in Coptic letters. 

In the first place, there is no direct formulaic dependence, as the New Testament 
letters customarily open with other phrases, usually of thanksgiving.’ But the donaou6s 
as the ‘embrace on greeting’ between Christians,” Jesus’ injunction in Matt. 10.12 to 
‘greet’ (&onáteo001) a strange house,!? and the repetitive use of the verb in the Pauline 
letters (especially the Pauline injunction to ‘greet one another with holy kiss’), refracted 
through the mission in the Egyptian countryside in the third century, might have created 
a situation where ‘greetings, both as a continuation of Demotic and Greek practice, but 
also embodying the Christian concept, were thought the most important things to 
begin letters with. However, in the key New Testament passages where greetings (by 
themselves, or ‘with a holy kiss’) are exchanged or enjoined between co-religionists, the 


104 


Clarysse, ‘An epistolary formula, 105. 
15 H.Fôrster, Wörterbuch der griechischen Wörter in den koptischen dokumentarischen Texten 
(Berlin-New York 2002) 116, referring to PMon.Epiph. 110.13; but toy@T (sic) MITE IXNOC 
NNETNOYEPHTE to my mind establishes rather an equivalence with Greek mpooxvvéw, as this 
is the verb standardly used in similar Greek constructions. Cf. however Biedenkopf-Ziehner, 
Briefformular, 80, pairing wsd with ACTIAZE in a Table of 'Gruffformeln* 

106 Or Manichaean, for whom the letters of Paul were equally important; see the remarks of 
I. Gardner in PKell. IL, pp. 84-90. 

107 Reflected only in PRyLCopt. 276, see above on p. 170. 

108 See G. Kittel (ed.), Theological dictionary of the New Testament, trans. GW. Bromley 
(Grand Rapids, MI 1964), vol. 1, 496-502. Cf. J.H. Moulton and G. Milligan, The Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament: Illustrated from the papyri and other non-literary sources (London 1963) 
85-86; EW. Danker, 4 Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature (Chicago—London 2000) 144-45. 


10? Luke here has eipjvn xà ofkw tovto (10.5). 
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Sahidic New Testament keeps ACITAZE as a loan.” If the preference for ‘greetings’ at 
the start of early Coptic letters had at its base this ‘technical’ sense of dondJeo8a1, one 
might have expected the Greek loan to be used (as it is, not infrequently, in later Coptic 
letters!!!) 

Not only is most early Coptic Christian, but most early Coptic letters evidence some 
connection with monasticism. Thus there may have been influential early monastic or 
Church usage that favoured the coalescence around the @INE opening formula. The 
opening of the first letter of Antony (preserved in Latin!” and Syriac only), ‘First of all, 
I greet you in the Lord; looks like it may have been originally 2240H MEN N2WB TINE 
€POTN 2M TXOEIC or similar, but as the Coptic is lost;!? this cannot be tested. In 
what Coptic fragments of the letters survive, Antony does not use opening formulae of 
this or any other sort.!^ Few other exempla are available. The letters of Pachomius as 
preserved (and as published) are devoid of such formulaic elements.!^ 

Thus, while New Testament lexica or the usage of early monastic leaders may have 
been a factor, we are better off trying to pick up the trail of the Coptic formula in the 
more obvious antecedents, Demotic and Greek letters. As seen above, the Coptic @ INE 


11? Matt. 5.47, 10.12; Luke 1.40; Acts 18.22, 20.1, 21.6, 21.19; Rom 16.16; 1 Cor. 16.20; 
2 Cor. 13.12; 1 Thess. 5.26; 1 Peter 5.14. The word is also loaned at Mark 9.15 (people running 
to salute Jesus), 15.18 (Hail, King of the Jews’); Luke 10.4 (‘Do not salute anyone in the street’); 
Acts 21.6 (for &rnonaoáps0a); 25.13 (Agrippa greeting Festus); and Heb 11.13. Cf. A. Bóhlig, 
Die griechischen Lehnwôrter im sahidischen und bohairischen Neuen Testament (Munich 1954) 
220-21. 

n Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 102-103, 249-50. Cf. the closings of the Coptic 
translations of the Festal letters of Athanasius, where a careful distinction is made between OINE 
and ACITAZE: CEWINE EPWTN NOI THPOY ETNMMAI- ACTTAZE NNETENEPHY 2NOYTII 
ecoyaas (e.g. L.-Th. Lefort, S. Athanase. Lettres festales et pastorales en copte [Louvain 1955], 
44.10-11, 45.23-24, 67.3-4), where the Greek most likely had a part of áonáteo0at in both 
places. 

112 Primum saluto vos in Domino, PG 40.977. 

113 


46. 


114 


Assuming, of course, that such was the original language of the letters, see above, note 


As translated by Rubenson, several of the letters feature introductory formulae that 
include greetings (i.e. ‘Antony greets the brothers ... vel sim.); i.e. letter 4,5 and 6; the first uses 
XAIPETE; and the fact that Rubenson translates the start of Letter 5, where the Coptic has 
ANTONIOC E4CZAl NNEAMEPATE NOHPE as ‘Antony greets his beloved children’ does not 
inspire confidence in the translation of the start of Letter 6 (not preserved in Coptic): ‘Antony 
greets all his dear brothers’; the Latin at this point has in Domino salutem, which is almost certainly 
translating év Kupiw xaípew / 2M TXOEIC XAIPEIN vel sim. 

15 See H. Quecke, Die Briefe Pachoms: griech. Text d. Hs. W 145 d. Chester Beatty Library: 
Anh., Die kopt. Fragmente u. Zitate d. Pachombriefe (Regensburg 1975). Like many letters from 
antiquity preserved for their literary value, these letters look to have had their introductory and 
opening formulaic elements (if such ever existed) trimmed off in their transmission; so too the 
letter of Theodore published by M. Krause, ‘Der Erlassbrief Theodors, in DW. Young (ed.), 
Studies presented to H.J. Polotsky (East Gloucester, MA 1981) 220-38. 
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formula grows out of evolving Demotic practice. Yet given that most Coptic letters 
begin with a translation of Greek mpd uèv návtwv (ie. 2AOH (MEN) N2WB NIM), 
investigation of the logical retrojection of this into Greek npó pév névruwv åonáčouaí oe 
in the documentary papyri would seem to have more potential. 

IIpó uèv návtwv &onátoyaí oe (or oé &onátouot) begins to be used first in the early 
second century CE," and is found among the letters associated with the family and circle 
of Apollonios, strategos of Apollonopolites Heptakomias.'” Thereafter it continues in use 


118 after which its popularity seems to have waned. The letters are 


into the fourth century, 
spread over several centuries, and while (unsurprisingly) many of the second- and third- 
century examples are composed by worshippers of Graeco-Egyptian gods, Christians 
also used the formulae in the third and fourth centuries. One characteristic that does 
seems to unite many of the letters is a concern for the sending, transport, buying, or 
selling of items; many are between business partners, or people on the margins of the 
civil administration. In many, however, the greetings to third parties that are exchanged 
make it clear that the correspondents are on familiar terms, that their relationship is 
not purely business or administrative. It may be objected that most papyrus letters deal 
with such matters in one way or another, and there are of course many letters with other 
opening formulae that deal with precisely such ‘business-like’ affairs. But only rarely does 
one does find among the letters opening with àonátoua the sort of more intimate letters 
that exist among the papyri. It may, then, be entatively suggested that the &onátouoi 
greeting was preferred for business-like transactions, where goods and services were 
discussed, even if within a family or community setting. Were this the case, then we 
might hypothesise that the first users of Coptic for epistolary purposes were those to 
whom this style of opening formula was familiar, or that early Coptic letters commonly 
were of the sort for which such an initial greeting would be appropriate. Given that most 
of the letters in which this basic WINE greeting occurs are monastic (those from Kellis 
customarily feature more elaborate openings), and that monastic letters are frequently 
concerned with the sending and receiving of supplies, one might construct a hypothesis 
to explain this. 

The way one learnt to write Coptic allows consideration of another possibility. 
In contrast to Greek education, those learning to write Coptic frequently copied 
epistolary formulae repetitively as part of their writing exercises." Many such examples 
are preserved from later periods.” Coptic education is less easy to track in the period 


116 See Exler, The form of the ancient Greek letter, 111-12; Koskenniemi, Studien, 148-51. 

17 p Alex.Giss. 50, PBrem. 57, PGiss. I 13, 17, 77; the same archive also exhibits frequent 
use of the introductory formula &onátoya oe. 

!3 See e.g. P Athen. 67 (3rd/4th cent.); PGiss. 103 (4th cent.); PKell. 1 12, 66, 70; PKöln. 
V 239 (4th cent.); SB XVI 12496 (c. 300); SB XVIII 13593 (3rd/4th cent.). 

119 See R. Cribiore, ‘Greek and Coptic education in late antique Egypt’ in S. Emmel, M. 
Krause, S.G. Richter and S. Schaten (eds), Agypten und Nubien in spätantiker und christlicher Zeit. 
Akten des 6. Internationalen Koptologenkongresses, vol. 2 (Wiesbaden 1999) 279-86, at 280. 

7? MPER XVIII 108-823 (‘Formelteile’), esp. 110, 144, 151, 153, 154, 164, 165, 169, 173, 
175. 
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under discussion here, and there is no direct evidence for this practice in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. If, however, we may allow that such practices evolved earlier than the 
late Byzantine period, then we might see a mechanism by which the relative formulaic 
homogeneity in many early Coptic letters may have evolved. 

I accept that the first of these hypotheses seems somewhat forced, and the other has 
no contemporary evidence to support it. It may also be argued that we do not yet have 
a sufficiently full picture of early Coptic epistolography to argue that any one feature is 
significant. We may, in any event, be looking at no more than an organic growth of the 
Coptic epistolary tradition, inheriting aspects from Demotic epistolary practice as it 
continues the engagement with Greek epistolography. 

Yet such is the ubiquity of the formula among early Coptic letters that one is 
tempted to see it as the outgrowth of a dominant tradition. Yet if that is monasticism 
or the Church, it is difficult to see what the trigger point is; why this formula was so 
dominantly used. It may be that in Christian usage, WINE / &ondopon carried a technical 
sense that promoted its use. The use of a prominent early monastic leader or similar may 
have been influential. This might account for its popularity in Christian Coptic letters, 
but the Demotic examples and the use in the Kellis Old Coptic Ostrakon show that a 
wider process is also taking place. 

Given the prevalence of prayer (£6xeo001) in the opening formulae of Roman-period 
Greek letters, it is somewhat surprising to find that a translation of some variation on 
the formula mpd èv návtov ebxouar oe dyraiveiv was not more popular in early Coptic 
letters. Nor does the popular Demotic opening formula offering ‘blessings’ (sms)?! 
find a successor among Coptic letters.'? In the latter case, the likelihood that Demotic 
sm3' formulae led to the popularisation of tpookóvnya formulae in Greek letters, !# and 
the fact that the latter was as a general rule not adopted in Christian epistolography,* 
provides one possible explanation for the reticence of Christian users of Egyptian (i.c. 
Coptic) to take up this mode ofopeninga letter. But Greek isa much stronger influence on 
Coptic epistolography, and £bxoyo1 opening formulae are commonly used by Christians. 
Yet 240H MEN N2WB NIM TWAHA €TPEKOYXAI (or similar) is unknown in early 
Coptic letters. In fact prayers feature infrequently in the opening formulae of Christian 


125 


early Coptic letters in this position.” They are found at the opening of Manichaean 


121 Typically twzy sms‘ r-r=k (ty) m-bsh + the name of a god or similar (‘I bless you (here) 


before the god X’); see Depauw, The Demotic letter, 174-82. 

122 At least insofar as the verb CMOY is used; see ibid., 179. 

123 Cf above, note 86. 

124 There are only a few clearly Christian exceptions: see SB XIV 12173.2-3 (Arsinoé, IV); 
POxy. LXI 3998 (Oxyrhynchus, 4th cent.). 

125 Among the sample see only PRyl.Copt. 271.2-4: T@INE EPOK TONE [2N TAYH]XH 
THPC [MIN TINA avc TWAHA ETINIOYT]E ETPE[K]JOYXAÏ Nal, where a Coptic equivalent to 
ebxopat oe bytatvet features as part of the final clause. The rarity of prayers at the start of Coptic 
letters is noted by Depauw, The Demotic letter, 290. 
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letters," but in rather more elaborate constructions, which do not mirror the formula 
hypothesised above, and may be responding more to Manichaean epistolographic 
precursors. The prayer formulae that are found in later Coptic letters customarily ask 
that the addressee pray for the sender, rather than report on the writer’s prayers for the 
addressee. At the end of the letter, Coptic epistolography also shows itself no slave to or 
direct descendent from Greek. In the closing formula, Coptic letter-writers declined to 
make common use of a version of Greek épp@o8at oe bxouar (£v kupiw), seen in Coptic 
as TWAHA €TPEKOYXAI 2M TXOEIC at the close of the translations of the Festal 
letters of Athanasius.” Rather, Coptic preferred oYxaï (2M mxoeic), ‘be well (in 
the Lord), which takes its cue neither from Demotic!”” 
practice. In Greek, épp@o@at o£ e¥yopat (‘I pray that you are healthy’) was dominant by 
the third and fourth centuries. This had itself entered Greek epistolography under the 


130 


nor from contemporary Greek 


influence of Latin valere te opto? in the Roman period. Coptic reaches back to translate 


&ppwoo, which was the standard way of ending a Greek letter until the influence of the 


Latin style was felt. "°! 


Conclusions 


With these last examples, we see again that there are multiple influences on early Coptic 
epistolary practice. Some elements have been taken over from earlier Egyptian (especially 
Demotic) epistolography, while others have been translated (literally) straight from 
contemporary Greek practice. Christian epistolary habits were also influential. However, 
Coptic formulae do not depend explicitly on the letters of the New Testament. Rather, 
Coptic epistolary style is a development of a broader epistolary tradition, in which 
both Greek and Egyptian letters (perhaps in conjunction) had developed. Greek and 
Egyptian epistolography had been mutually influential throughout the Ptolemaic- and 
early Roman period, and after a hiatus caused by the cessation of the employment of 
Demotic for personal uses, this interaction reappears strongly in Late Roman Egypt 
between Coptic and Greek. As time went on, Greek epistolographic style in Egypt was 


26 pKell V Copt. 11 (where something is lost before TWAHA), 12, 29 (these two nominal: 


TAWAHA), 31, 32, 42 (in these three MAHA comes in a clause following a wINE greeting), 50 
(linked by ayw with a preceding WINE greeting). 

127 See Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Briefformular, 117-27, 257-60 (Tab. XV). 

128 E.g. Lefort, S. Athanase. Lettres, 42.10, 44.11. 

129 
171-72. 

130 See P. Parsons, PRain.Cent. 164.15n (pp. 488-89), accepted by E. Dickey, "Ihe Greek 
address system of the Roman period and its relationship to Latin, Classical Quarterly 54 (2002) 
494-527 at 506, 508. 
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Which preferred less personal closings to its letters; see Depauw, The Demotic letter, 


The Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri shows that instances are notably less 
common after the third century, and many of the fourth-century instances are clearly from official, 
rather than personal, documents. 
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again influenced by Coptic, with the appearance in Greek letters of formulae of ‘writing’ 
that translate Coptic C2at formulae.!*? 

The fact that the Coptic translations of the New Testament letters interface with 
Egyptian practice yet do not immediately impact on developing Coptic practice may 
be an indication of separate lines of development of Coptic, which only converged in 
the fourth century. That is, the development of Coptic epistolography did not proceed 
in tandem with the translation of the Bible into Coptic. To some extent it must have 
happened in the same general cultural milieu, because both those who translated the 
New Testament and who began the tradition of writing letters in Coptic must have 
been bilingual and well educated. But those who first popularised the use of Coptic for 
things other than literature (i.e. personal documents) may have looked not at the New 
Testament for inspiration, but rather across to Greek letters, and back to Demotic. 

That there should be such heavy influence from Greek epistolary practice indicates 
just how bilingual the milieu must have been, but what can the relationship to Demotic 
have been? Demotic, it must be remembered, had been out of common use since the 
early Roman period as a vehicle for personal communication. It is thus difficult to 
hypothesise the circumstances by which knowledge of Demotic formulae could have 
been transmitted to those who began the Coptic epistolary tradition. Indeed, Depauw 
is prepared to state that ‘the introduction of this new script [sc. Coptic] must have taken 
place in a bilingual environment with little or no knowledge of the Demotic epistolary 
tradition,’ and characterises most parallels between Demotic and Coptic formulaic 
practice as ‘semantic rather than genealogical.'** 

Yet there do seem to be tenuous lines of formulaic practice that are carried forward. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the fact that any knowledge at all of previous Egyptian 


practice was carried into Coptic? 


requires that there must have been. Given that 
knowledge and use of pre- Coptic forms of Egyptian 6 for letter-writing survived into 
the second and third centuries of the Common Era only within an ever-shrinking 
Egyptian priestly class, it is most likely that, in some fashion, this was the means by 
which such transmission was effected. It is possible that in some way the translation of 
the New Testament itself stands between these events, and provided a conduit whereby 
some of the knowledge could be dispersed. But given that that seems to have progressed 
along slightly different lines, I think it more likely that a tradition developed ‘on the 
ground; which drew on previous Egyptian practice in some form while incorporating 
elements of Greek epistolography, and inventing new ones. This does not mean that the 
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That is, POxy. 43.3149 (Sth cent.), which opens éyw ypáqo coi cf. N. Gonis, ‘Some 
curious prescripts (native languages in Greek dress?); BASP 42 (2005) 41—44. 


133 Depauw, The Demotic letter, 297. 


134 Tbid., 289, commenting on introductory formulae, but the sentiments at 289-90 are 


largely the same across the formulaic elements summarised. 


35 On formulae in legal texts that find parallels in Demotic see Richter, Rechtssemantik, 


28-57, 64-67. 


136 Including archaising uses of Hieratic; see Depauw, The Demotic letter, 289, citing 


unpublished work by J. Quack. 
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first users of Christian Coptic were converted priests, but rather that our model of the 
rise of Coptic should allow for such a situation to have developed, for the rise of Coptic 
not to have taken place in a hermetically sealed ‘Christian’ environment, and for the 
knowledge of the last guardians of Demotic to have been incorporated into early Coptic 
in a more direct way than just a knowledge of the shapes and sounds of those Demotic 
characters incorporated into Coptic. 


Chapter 7 
Toujours honneur au grec? A propos d’un 
papyrus gréco-copte de la région thébaine 


Anne Boud'hors 


Sila présence de textes grecs dans la documentation manuscrite copte est particuliérement 
importante, il reste difficile dapprécier combien de temps et dans quels domaines l'usage 
du grec sest réellement maintenu. L'occasion est rare de pouvoir comparer, pour une région 
et une époque données, les renseignements quon peut tirer des manuscrits littéraires et 
ceux apportés par les documents de la vie quotidienne. Certaines observations peuvent 
cependant être faites à partir de la situation dans la région thébaine! aux 7* et 8° siècles. 
Cette zone a en effet livré, parmi des milliers d'ostraca et papyrus coptes reflétant divers 
aspects de la vie de tous les jours, surtout dans les milieux ascétiques, une petite quantité 
de tessons inscrits en grec, qui appartiennent tous à la catégorie des textes bibliques ou 
liturgiques. Les manuscrits littéraires provenant de cette région et datant de la méme 
période, le plus souvent de papyrus et plus ou moins fragmentaires, contiennent aussi 
une faible proportion de textes grecs relevant des mémes catégories. L'ensemble le plus 
intéressant, car issu de fouilles archéologiques et non pas des hasards du marché des 
antiquités, est celui du site appelé ‘monastére d'Épiphane; une sorte de laure établie vers la 
fin du 6° siècle sur la face nord de la colline dite aujourd'hui de ‘Cheikh Abd el-Gourna, 
sur la rive ouest de Louqsor. La publication des fouilles et de la documentation écrite fut 
achevée en 1926 par Herbert Winlock et surtout Walter Crum, dans un ouvrage d'une 
richesse inépuisable qui reste la synthèse de référence sur la région à la période de floraison 
des établissements chrétiens, du 6* au 8° siècle.” L'examen des textes grecs et gréco-coptes de 
ce site permet d'amorcer une réflexion sur le statut du grec dans les manuscrits bilingues. 


! Les historiens de l'antiquité égyptienne appellent ainsi la région de l'actuelle Louqsor, 


capitale pharaonique à laquelle les Grecs avaient donné le nom de Thèbes. A l'époque chrétienne, 
les adeptes de la vie ascétique investirent en foule les anciens temples et tombes situés sur la rive 
ouest. La plupart de ces sites ayant été fouillés par des égyptologues désireux d'arriver le plus vite 
possible aux couches pharaoniques, la documentation issue des couches coptes a été largement 
dispersée. 

? WE. Crum et H.E. Winlock, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, Part I: The 
Archaeological Material; Part YI: Coptic Ostraka and Papyri, Greek Ostraka and Papyri (New York 
1926). 
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Présence du grec dans la région thébaine 


Dans le chapitre qu'il consacre à l'analyse de la langue des textes thébains, Crum relève la 
faible présence du grec dans la vie quotidienne: sans que son usage ait totalement disparu 
des documents, surtout légaux, il se limite le plus souvent à quelques formules stéréotypées 
et paraît relever d’une certaine affectation plutôt que dune pratique vivante Cette 
présence sporadique et imprévisible correspond bien à l'existence de quelques alphabets 
et Listes de mots, et même de quelques fragments de textes grecs ‘classiques profanes, 
attestant que le grec était encore enseigné, mais à un niveau qui semble assez superficiel 
ou à une catégorie de population très limitée.“ Il est vrai que, toutes époques confondues, 
les manuscrits grecs en provenance de la région thébaine sont rares.’ 

La persistance du grec est surtout sensible dans les textes liturgiques. Les ostraca 
contenant des prières de la messe et de divers offices en grec confirment que, comme dans 
toutes les régions d'Égypte età toute époque, certaines parties de la liturgie étaient récitées 
en grec.’ Il est alors normal d'en trouver des passages inscrits sur des tessons, pouvant servir 
d'exercice ou d'aide-mémoire pour les futurs diacres ou prétres.? Dans ces ostraca, le degré 
de correction du grec semble assez variable: une 'apologie du prétre? est d'un grec assez 


? — Crum, Epiphanius I, 256. Les documents en grec sur papyrus que l'on retrouve ont le 


plus souvent été réutilisés pour écrire des textes coptes et doivent donc appartenir à une époque 
antérieure au début du 7° siècle. Même dans les reçus d'impót du 8° siècle rédigés parfois 
entiérement en grec par les mémes scribes qui les rédigent en copte, les formules sont en nombre 
limité. Il est cependant possible que l'usage du grec se soit mieux conservé à cette période dans les 
régions méridionales d'Edfou et d'Assouan, plus riches, où pouvait se maintenir la présence d'une 
certaine élite. Pour rappel, la langue utilisée à cette époque tant dans les documents que dans la 
littérature, est le copte sahidique, comme dans le reste de la vallée du Nil. 


# Voir par exemple PMon.Epiph. 611, 620. 


^ Pour les manuscrits profanes, la quantité est d’une petite centaine, soit 2,1% du total: on 


peut consulter la base de données du CEDOPAL de Liège (http://promethee.philo.ulg.ac.be/ 
cedopal/index.htm) et cf. A.-M. Marganne, ‘Extrait du Catalogue des papyrus littéraires grecs 
et latins: les textes provenant de la région thébaine’, dans A. Delattre et P. Heilporn (éd.), Ez 
maintenant ce ne sont plus que des villages... ? Thebes et sa région aux époques hellénistique, romaine 
et byzantine, Papyrologica Bruxellensia 34 (Bruxelles 2008) 87—96; pour les textes religieux, voir 
K. Aland, Repertorium der griechischen christlichen Papyri, Y: Biblische Papyri, Y: Kirchenväter- 
Papyri, Patristische Texte und Studien, 18 et 42 (Berlin 1975 et 1995); J. van Haelst, Catalogue des 
papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens (Paris 1976). 

5 Voir S. Bucking, 'Scribes and schoolmasters? On contextualizing Coptic and Greck 
ostraca excavated at the Monastery of Epiphanius, Journal of Coptic Studies 9 (2007) 21-47 (en 
part. 23-4). 

7 Cf. H. Brakmann, ‘Neue Funde und Forschungen zur Liturgie der Kopten, 1996-2000; 
dans Coptic Studies on the Threshold of a New Millenium I, Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Congress of Coptic Studies, Leiden 2000, Orientalia Lovanensia Analecta 133 (Louvain 2004) 
584. 

8 Crum, Epiphanius I, 198-99. 

? O.Crum 516. 
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pur; dans beaucoup d’autres, on relève la confusion, habituelle dans les emprunts du copte 
au grec, entre o et w, entre v et n, entre 6 et c, des erreurs dans l'emploi des cas, qui peuvent 
refléter la transcription approximative d'un texte appris par ceeur.!° Divers passages 
scripturaires en grec sont également attestés, qui relèvent pour certains de la pratique 
scolaire, mais peuvent aussi être le signe que des parties de l'Écriture étaient lues en grec," 
ce qui est confirmé par le témoignage d'un fragment rescapé d'un lectionnaire grec sur 
papyrus contenant des lectures tirées des évangiles,” ainsi que par le manuscrit grec connu 
comme un des témoins onciaux du livre des Psaumes sous le sigle U, probablement le plus 
important des manuscrits grecs de cette période provenant de Thébes, daté du 7* siécle par 
la paléographie et copié par un scribe copte, d’après la démonstration d'Alfred Rahlfs.? 
Enfin, les hymnes liturgiques sont majoritairement en grec. C'est un point intéressant 
à relever et à mettre en relation avec le fait que la poésie religieuse en copte semble étre 
une création assez tardive,” et peut-être davantage développée au nord du pays. Nous 
reviendrons sur ce point. 


Le cas des manuscrits bilingues 


Les manuscrits dits ‘bilingues gréco-coptes constituent des pièces d'étude privilégiées, 
mais aussi assez compliquées à traiter. La définition de ‘manuscrit bilingue’ est loin 
d'étre univoque, il y a au moins trois types de manuscrits qui peuvent se ranger sous cette 
appellation: (1) des volumes où se mêlent des textes grecs et des textes coptes;" (2) des 
manuscrits où les deux langues n'ont pas la même fonction, que le copte soit présent sous 
forme de gloses!? ou que le copte et le grec alternent, comme c'est le cas dans certains 


10 Cf. par exemple O.CrumST 21. 

! Cf. PMon.Epiph. 579-82. 

12 PMon.Epiph. 583 = P^ dans K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechischen Handschriften 
des Neuen Testaments, Arbeiten zur neutestamentlichen Textforschung 1 (Münster 1994). 

13 PMon.Epiph. 578 = AT50 dans Aland, Repertorium I. Pour l'écriture de ce codex, cf. V. 
Gardthausen, Griechische Paläographie (Leipzig 1870) 163-64; A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
II. Heft (Góttingen? 1965) 147-52. 

14 PMon.Epiph. 593-609. Cf. van Haelst, Catalogue, n° 774-790. 


5 Cf. K.H. Kuhn, ‘Poetry, dans CoptEnc, vol. 6 (New York 1991) 1985-986. 


16 Sur toutes ces questions, on se reportera aux remarques trés fines de K. Treu, ‘Griechisch— 


Koptische Bilinguen des neuen Testaments’ Koptologische Studien in der DDR (1965) 96-97. On 
peut aussi se rendre compte des différentes sortes de manuscrits gréco-coptes en consultant l'index 
de van Haelst, Catalogue, à l'entrée ‘bilingue’ (414-15). 

U Cf le papyrus bilingue de Hambourg, qui contient onze pages des Actes de Paul en 
grec, le Cantique des Cantiques et les Lamentations en copte (fayoumique), l'Ecclésiaste en 
grec, l'Ecclésiaste en copte: éd. BJ. Diebner et R. Kasser, Hamburger Papyrus Bil. 1, Cahiers 


d'Orientalisme 18 (Genève 1989). 


18 Voir par exemple le codex d'Isaie pourvu de gloses en copte fayoumique: FG. Kenyon, 


The Chester Beatty Biblical papyri VI (Londres 1937). 
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manuscrits liturgiques contenant des répons ou des commentaires; (3) des manuscrits où 
un méme texte apparait dans les deux langues. Ici interviennent de nouvelles distinctions 
selon que les deux versions sont disposées en pages parallèles, en colonnes parallèles, en 
séquences successives. Les manuscrits bibliques bilingues (Psautiers et évangiles surtout) 
semblent privilégier la disposition en pages parallèles (grec sur la page de gauche, copte 
sur celle de droite), mais pas toujours. Les lectionnaires adoptent toujours la disposition 
en séquences successives, mais les passages ne sont pas systématiquement répétés dans 
les deux langues, ce qui semble refléter un usage possible de chacune des deux.” La 
répartition est variable, et encore assez mal connue, pour les autres manuscrits liturgiques, 
où certaines parties ne sont quen grec, d'autres traduites, d'autres en copte seulement 
(nous reviendrons plus bas sur le cas des hymnes). Il me semble en tous cas important, quel 
que soit le type envisagé, d'avoir toujours à l'esprit la remarque de K. Treu, selon laquelle 
les scribes, traducteurs, possesseurs, utilisateurs de tous ces manuscrits, sont coptes.”” 

Les manuscrits qui proviennent de la bibliothéque du monastére Blanc? sont 
particuliérement nombreux et représentatifs de ces divers usages, et attendent encore 
une étude approfondie. Pour la région thébaine, les témoins bilingues conservés sont 
trés peu nombreux; mais comme ils sont également plus anciens que ceux du monastère 
Blanc, ils méritent d'étre examinés. L'un est un fragment de lectionnaire bilingue sur 
papyrus mentionné par Crum comme contemporain, selon lui, du matériel du monastére 
d'Épiphane.? La datation de ce fragment varie de 5°—6° à 6°—7° siècles, Crum étant en 
faveur de la datation la plus tardive. Particuliérement notable dans ce fragment est la 
différence d'écriture entre le côté grec et le côté copte,? qui n'est pas habituelle dans les 


1? Cela semble être le cas, par exemple, des lectionnaires bilingues du monastère Blanc: cf. 


G. Mink et F.-J. Schmitz, Liste der koptischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments I. Die sahidischen 
Handschriften der Evangelien, ANTF 8, 13, 15 (Berlin-New York 1986, 1989, 1991), sa335'—sa 
355". 

20 ‘Griechisch-Koptische Bilinguen’ 97. 

? Les milliers de fragments de manuscrits découverts à la fin du 19° siècle au monastère 
Blanc, dit aussi ‘monastère de Chenouté; situé à environ 200 km au nord de Louqsor, sont notre 
source principale pour l'étude de la littérature copte sahidique. 

? Epiphanius I, 254; ce papyrus est le P? d'Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste. Il contient d’un côté 
Lc 7,50 en copte et Jn 12,12-15 en grec, de l'autre Lc 7,22-26 en copte. Sans doute parce que ce 
fragment n'a pas été trouvé lors de fouilles, mais acheté, le Repertorium d'Aland ne lui attribue pas 
de provenance; cependant, l'éditeur du texte copte le donne comme "proveniente dala necropoli 
di Tebe’: A. Pellegrini, ‘Piccoli testi copto sa'idici del Museo archeologico di Firenze’ Sphinx 10 
(1906) n*19, 153-54. 

23 Reproduction du fragment dans E. Pistelli, ‘Papiri Evangelici, Studi Religiosi, fasc. II 
(1906) 1-12. A vrai dire, il est difficile de se prononcer sur la datation au vu d’un fragment aussi 
petit; l'écriture copte est de type documentaire, et le 6° siècle conviendrait aussi bien que le 7°. Le 
scribe pourrait être le méme pour les deux langues, comme l'indique la forme de certaines lettres 
(upsilon notamment), mais ce n'est pas tout à fait certain (van Haelst, Catalogue n°455, est de l'avis 
contraire). Dans le cas du papyrus bilingue de Hambourg évoqué plus haut, où les deux langues 
ne sont pas mélées à l'intérieur d'un même texte, les avis sont partagés sur le nombre de mains (cf. 
Diebner et Kasser, Hamburger Papyrus, 19-22). En revanche, dans le cas du fragment bilingue 
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manuscrits bilingues: elle pourrait être l'indice d'une période de tatonnements, mais aussi 
résulter d'une volonté de distinction. L'autre témoin est un hymnaire bilingue retrouvé 
au monastère d'Épiphane, ensemble beaucoup plus substantiel mais probablement moins 
connu. 


Un hymnaire bilingue 


Ce manuscrit, découvert lors des fouilles du monastére d'Épiphane, est constitué de 
huit feuillets de papyrus (17 x 12,5 cm) cousus ensemble assez grossièrement. Il s'agit 
donc d'un quaternion, le cahier de base des manuscrits coptes classiques. Les feuillets sont 
paginés de 1 à 15, la page 1 étant le verso du premier feuillet, peut-être parce que nous 
avons affaire au premier cahier d’un manuscrit, dans lequel la première page ne portrait 
pas de numéro.” La plus grande partie du cahier (f1 verso-f7 recto) est occupée par 
deux hymnes bilingues, la version grecque étant disposée sur la page de gauche et le copte 
en vis-à-vis sur la page de droite. Le reste du manuscrit (£1 r^, £7v^ et £8) est occupé 
par des citations bibliques ou patristiques en copte,” et par une liste de titres d'hymnes, 
également bilingue. Le texte est écrit sur une seule colonne, ce qui est conforme à la fois à 
la pratique des scribes de la région à cette époque et à la copie des hymnes. L'écriture, qui 
est la même dans les parties grecques et coptes, n'est pas une de ces onciales droites et plus 
ou moins carrées utilisées dans la plupart des manuscrits littéraires coptes, mais elle est 
penchée à droite, sans pleins ni déliés, semblable aux écritures utilisées dans les documents 
non littéraires de cette période. Comme l'avait remarqué Crum, elle est trés proche de celle 
des ostraca PMon.Epiph. 84 et 328, ainsi que de celle de la longue inscription littéraire qui 
couvrait les murs de la tombe pharaonique ayant servi de point de départ à l'installation 
ascétique." Or les deux ostraca en question sont signés d'un certain Marc, personnage à 
identifier probablement avec le Marc prêtre d’un proche établissement ecclésiastique au 
début du 7° siècle, dont la main très caractéristique a été récemment repérée sur plusieurs 


d'Isaie publié par D. Hagedorn et M. Weber et daté du 5° siècle par les éditeurs, il ne fait pas de 
doute que le scribe soit le méme pour le grec et le copte. 

25 PMon.Epiph. 592 pour la partie gréco-copte, PMon.Epiph. 49 pour la partie copte. La 
distinction entre les textes des deux langues dans l'édition a amené une dispersion des informations: 
description, édition et traduction des différentes parties dans Epiphanius II, 9-10, 127-129, 161, 
309-312 et pl. I. 

7 Tl est difficile de dire si ce cahier a toujours constitué un ensemble indépendant, ou s'il 
a été arraché à un codex plus important (à titre de comparaison, le codex de papyrus d'origine 
thébaine conservé à Leiden — manuscrit d'Anastasy 9 — est un petit recueil de trois cahiers constitué 
de textes et prières divers); cf. W. Pleyte et P.A.A. Boeser, Manuscrits coptes du musée dantiquités 
des Pays-Bas a Leide (Leyde 1897) 441. La présence ici, à la page 13 du cahier, d'une liste de titres 
dont le premier figure dans la marge supérieure des deux premiéres pages pourrait étre un indice 
qu'il n'est qu'un extrait. 

26 Respectivement Athanase (sermon sur la Croix non identifié); Gal 6,1-2; Sévére 


d'Antioche; Jc 5,19,16; Ro 11,29. 
7 Epiphanius I, 309. 
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dizaines dostraca provenant tous de sites voisins du monastère dEpiphane.”8 Marc 
pourrait bien être le copiste de ce manuscrit et, quoi qu'il en soit, ce dernier peut être daté 
sans trop de risque d'erreur du début du 7° siècle. Il faut cependant voir dans le choix de 
cette écriture penchée une véritable intention, car un copiste de la qualité de Marc n'était 
pas limité à un seul style d'écriture.” Il se trouve que l'onciale penchée est régulièrement 
utilisée pour un certain nombre de textes liturgiques: on retrouve cet usage dans divers 
manuscrits du monastère Blanc des siècles suivants, ainsi que dans l'Antiphonaire copte 
M575 de la collection Pierpont Morgan, copié au Fayoum,” et dans le manuscrit M574 
de la même collection (fin 9° siècle), qui comprend entre autres treize hymnes acrostiches 
en copte.*! L'emploi de la méme écriture pour les deux langues paraît être davantage un 
souci d'uniformité qu'une inaptitude à écrire comme un copiste grec. C'est à la tradition 
copte que s'attache ici le copiste.?? 

Quel pouvait étre l'usage d'un tel manuscrit? Il convient de regarder son contenu d'un 
peu plus prés. Les citations bibliques conviennent assez bien à un milieu ascétique (cf. note 
25). La premiére hymne a un ton particulier; elle est adressée à un certain Ammonios? 
et se compose d'une série de conseils qui la rattache de prés à la littérature didactique 
(‘Sagesses’ de l'ancienne Égypte, préceptes monastiques). D'ailleurs un saint anachoréte 


?5 Cf Ch. Heurtel, ‘Marc, le prêtre de Saint-Marc, dans N. Bosson et A. Boud'hors (éd.), 
Actes du huitième congrès international d'études coptes, Paris 28 juin—3 juillet 2004, IX, Orientalia 
Lovanensia Analecta 163 (Louvain 2007) 727—49; A. Boud'hors, ‘Copie et circulation des livres 
dans la région thébaine (7:-8* s.); dans Delattre et Heilporn (éd.), ‘Et maintenant ce ne sont plus 
que des villages..", 149-61, part. 153-55 

?  Ladémonstration en est donnée par les ostraca récemment découverts sur un site voisin 
et constituant les archives d'un ascéte du nom de Frangé, copiste de manuscrits à ses heures: sa 
main ‘professionnelle’, qu'il utilise de temps en temps pour écrire certaines lettres, est nettement 
différente de son écriture ordinaire: cf. Boud'hors, ‘Copie et circulation: 

9? Cf. L. Depuydt, Catalogue of Coptic manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Leuven 
1993), n° 58, et M. Krause, ‘Das koptische Antiphonar aus dem Handschriftenfund von Hamulli’ 
dans Agypten-Miinster (Festschrift E. Graefe) (Wiesbaden 2003) 167-85. 

? Cf. Depuydt, Catalogue, n° 59, et K.H. Kuhn et WJ. Tait, Thirteen Coptic acrostic hymns 

from manuscript MS74 of the Pierpont Morgan Library (Oxford 1996). Sur les divers usages de 
l'onciale penchée, voir A. Boud’hors, 'L'onciale penchée en copte et sa survie jusqu'au XV' siècle en 
Haute-Égypte’ dans Scribes et manuscrits du Moyen-Orient, Actes des Journées de codicologie et de 
paléographie des manuscrits du Moyen-Orient, Paris-BnF, juin 1994 (Paris 1997), en part. 129- 
30: certains manuscrits copiés dans cette écriture relèvent plutôt du droit ecclésiastique, parmi 
lesquels on peut relever le codex thébain à peu près contemporain de celui dont il est question 
ici, publié par W.E. Crum, Der Papyruscodex saec. VI-VII der Phillipsbibliothek in Cheltenham 
(Strasbourg 1915). 

? Contrairement au manuscrit grec PMon.Epiph. 578 (cf. plus haut, note 12), où le 
copiste, sans doute copte, sest appliqué à imiter l'écriture grecque, au moins pour quelques lettres, 
notamment à, 6, o en ligature. 

5 Elle est répertoriée dans I. Vassis, Initia Carminum Byzantinorum (Berlin 2005) 37: 
Auuôve, tpdxowov ¿v Taig &petaic; en revanche l'autre, qui commence par ‘Avaotàç 6 Xpiotóc tv 
oikovuévrv égoxioev, ne l'est pas. 
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du nom d’Ammonios est invoqué dans plusieurs inscriptions de la région thébaine et un 
autre — ou peut-être le même — est mentionné dans le testament du deuxième successeur 
d'Épiphane, fondateur de la laure.% La deuxième hymne est clairement consacrée à la 
Résurrection et se rattache, par son contenu, à d'autres textes du méme genre connus dans 
les monastéres d'Égypte.” L'ensemble pourrait bien constituer une série de textes pour un 
office monastique de la période pascale, ou même un manuel privé. La connaissance encore 
insuffisante des traditions liturgiques de Haute Égypte ne permet pas d'en dire beaucoup 
plus.% Deux points retiennent cependant l'attention sur ce manuscrit: d'une part le fait 
que l'hymne grecque est accompagnée d'une traduction, d'autre part la disposition des 
textes grecs et coptes en pages parallèles. Il semble en effet que les hymnes acrostiches ne 
soient habituellement pas traduites. Il est vrai qu'une traduction qui n'était pas elle-même 
acrostiche pouvait paraítre peu satisfaisante et on privilégiait peut-étre l'authenticité de la 
forme. La poésie de ce type existe bien en copte, mais elle est attestée à une époque plus 
tardive: elle apparaît dans les manuscrits du Fayoum à la fin du 9° siècle et se développera 
beaucoup par la suite dans le dialecte bohairique, qui devient vers le 11* siécle la langue 
liturgique de l'Église copte.” D'autres hymnes ou litanies peuvent être accompagnées 
d'une traduction copte: celle-ci suit généralement le texte grec, disposition évidemment 
beaucoup plus pratique dans le cas d'une récitation suivie, car elle permet aussi bien de lire 
successivement les deux versions que d'en choisir une. Dans le cas de notre manuscrit, une 
récitation successive des deux versions semble peu réalisable, puisque le méme texte court 
sur plusieurs pages et qu'il aurait fallu revenir en arriére pour recommencer au début. 
Il faut donc supposer que le manuscrit n'était pas destiné à la récitation collective, mais 
plutôt à la lecture ou à la méditation, l'utilisateur coptophone désirant peut-être connaître 
le sens de ce qu'il récitait en grec, ou conserver l'original grec de ce qu'il récitait en copte. 
De ce fait il serait plus proche d'un manuscrit biblique bilingue. 


9 Cf. A. Papaconstantinou, Le culte des saints en Égypte des Byzantins aux Abbassides. 


Lapport des inscriptions et des papyrus grecs et coptes (Paris 2001) 47; A. Delattre, ‘Inscriptions 
grecques et coptes de la montange thébaine. Les inscriptions relatives au culte de saint Ammónios, 
dans Delattre et P. Heilsporn (éd.), Et maintenant ce ne sont plus que de villages ...: Thèbes et sa 
région aux époques hellénistique, romaine et byzantine. Papyrologica Bruxellensia 34 (Brussels 
2008) 183-8. Crum, Epiphanius 1, Appendix III, 344. 

35 Voir par exemple, plusieurs hymnes acrostiches pour Páques en grec identifiées dans un 
manuscrit gréco-copte du monastére Blanc dispersé entre Leiden et Paris, et non encore étudié 
intégralement: cf. PKólz IV 173; Brakmann, ‘Neue Funde und Forschungen, 592 n. 56. L'ostracon 
593 du monastére d'Épiphane (van Haelst, Catalogue, n? 775) contient une hymne acrostiche sur 
la Passion. 

36 Cf Brakmann, ‘Neue Funde und Forschungen; 588—94. 


7 Cf. notes 29 et 30, et Kuhn, Poetry: 


38 Voir par exemple Pleyte et Boeser, Catalogue, ms Insinger 29, 127-29. 
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Le rôle du grec dans les manuscrits bilingues 


Il faut maintenant s'interroger sur les rapports entre texte grec et texte copte dans ce 
manuscrit et, plus généralement, dans les manuscrits bilingues. A propos del hymnaire que 
nous venons de décrire, Crum notait ceci: ‘either metrical considerations or the Coptic 
version show that there existed an earlier Greek text containing interpolations, some of 
which appear in the present copy while others have been removed, but are witnessed to 
by the Coptic.” Un grand nombre de ces remarques métriques et des reconstructions 
proposées par Crum ont été contestées par G. Mercati, dont les observations ont l'avantage 
de bien resituer les textes dans la tradition hymnographique byzantine,“ mais fragilisent 
du même coup l'hypothèse selon laquelle le texte copte dépendrait d'un autre modèle que 
la version grecque qui lui fait face. De fait, si la traduction copte, en quelques endroits, 
n'est pas exactement conforme au texte grec, on peut, au moins pour deux d'entre eux, 
postuler des gloses du traducteur copte sans recourir à un texte grec différent; une seule 
occurrence (au verset 6 de la première hymne) permet de supposer pour le copte un 
modèle grec différent," et encore est-il possible que des modifications soient intervenues 
au cours du processus de copie. Une seule différence déterminante, c'est peu, mais cela 
ne doit pas étonner car la quantité de texte est assez faible. C'est en tous cas suffisant 
pour quon puisse rapprocher ce phénomène de ce que l'on observe régulièrement dans les 
manuscrits bilingues. J'en prendrai deux exemples. 

Un feuillet de papyrus conservé à Cologne, daté par ses éditeurs du 5° siècle, avec de 
bons arguments, contient Isaïe 1,22-2,1 en grec au recto, Isaïe 1,21-2,1 en copte au verso.” 
Il s'agit donc d'une disposition en séquences successives avec traduction du méme passage. 
Le manuscrit dont provient ce feuillet pourrait être, plutôt qu'un livre d'Isaie bilingue, 
un lectionnaire, ou du moins un recueil de lectures de l'Ancien Testament comme il en 
existe parmi les manuscrits du monastère Blanc. Les éditeurs ont relevé le fait que le texte 
copte nest pas une traduction exacte du texte grec qui le précède et que certains écarts 
correspondent à des variantes textuelles existant dans la tradition manuscrite grecque: 
cela invite à supposer que la traduction copte repose sur un modèle grec différent. 


9 Crum, Epiphanius IL, 309. 
4!  $.-G. Mercati, ‘Osservazioni sul testo e sulla metrica di alcuni papiri cristiani; CAE 7 
(1932) 193-201. Ces considérations métriques sont pour moi trés difficiles à suivre, mais je 
remarque quelles aboutissent à supprimer beaucoup des différences introduites par Crum entre 
le grec et le copte. Je me demande si elles conduisent à modifier la date proposée par Crum pour 
la composition de l'hymne (avant le concile de Chalcédoine de 451, selon lui), la traduction copte 
pouvant quant à elle se situer vers la fin du 5° siècle. 

^ Où le grec a Zóunv napattov xfj; Wuxiis et le copte TAPAITE] MTTEOAB NPEITAKO 
YYXH 2NTKAKIA. 

®  DKóln IV 169 (avec pls. IV-V). 

^ Ibid. 21 et 27-28. L'histoire des versions coptes de la Bible est trés complexe et on ne 


peut quasiment jamais identifier précisément le type du texte grec sous-jacent. 
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Le deuxième exemple concerne deux lectionnaires bilingues contenant des passages 
de l'évangile de Marc. L'un est un lectionnaire sur parchemin provenant du Fayoum 
et peut-être attribuable au 7° ou au 8° siècle. Ce manuscrit contient des péricopes 
évangéliques pour les jours de fête. Les lectures y sont disposées successivement en grec 
et en copte, pour chaque fête. La péricope du baptême du Christ (Mc 1,1—8) est utilisée 
deux fois. Pour chacune des deux fêtes, les textes coptes et Les textes grecs sont identiques 
entre eux. On observe les même phénomène que pour le feuillet d’Isaïe: deux variantes 
textuelles rattachent la traduction copte à un autre type de texte que la version grecque 
qui précède. L'autre lectionnaire bilingue qui atteste le même passage est un manuscrit 
nettement plus tardif, copié entre 996 et 1004 à Esna, soit bien au sud de Thebes.” C'est 
un recueil de textes consacrés à saint Mercure le Stratélate, qui comprend le Martyre et 
les Miracles du saint, suivis des lectures évangéliques pour les jours où on le fête, cette 
derniére partie étant seule bilingue. Si on retrouve pour une de ces lectures la péricope, 
complète, du baptéme du Christ (Mc 1,1-11), la disposition adoptée est cette fois en 
pages paralléles. Le méme genre de différences entre la version grecque et la version copte 
sobserve que dans le lectionnaire évoqué plus haut, sans qu’il y ait identité complète 
entre les textes grecs des deux manuscrits.“ L'orthographe du grec est par ailleurs assez 
approximative dans ce manuscrit tardif. Il semble bien que, comme pour l'hymnaire de la 
région thébaine, le grec n'ait pas pu être utilisé pour la lecture collective. 

Les observations précédentes concernant les différences textuelles entre version 
grecque et version copte d'un manuscrit bilingue demanderaient à être étendues pour 
pouvoir être érigées en règle. La tendance que l'on relève montre que, dans un manuscrit 
bilingue, la transmission des textes grecs était indépendante de celle des traductions coptes. 
Ces discordances entre versions grecques et versions coptes plaident plutôt en faveur d'un 
usage du grec un peu fossilisé. Dans le cas d'une disposition en séquences successives, on 
peut toujours se demander si les lectures étaient faites dans les deux langues. En revanche, 
ce n'était sans doute plus le cas pour des manuscrits liturgiques à présentation en pages 


^ Je m'intéresse depuis plusieurs années aux versions coptes de cet évangile et à leur 
utilisation dans les lectionnaires: cf. A. Boud'hors, ‘L'Évangile de Marc en copte-sahidique: essai 


de clarification’ Acts of the Fifth International Congress of Coptic Studies, II (Rome 1993) 53-65. 


45 Pierpont Morgan Library M 615; description dans Depuydt, Catalogue n°54; ce 


manuscrit porte le sigle sa 14" dans Mink et Schmitz, Liste der koptischen Handschriften; cf., pour 
les parties grecques, Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 11602 et 11678. 

46 Pour l'étude de détail de ce passage, cf. A. Boud’hors et S. Torallas Tovar, Mc 1,1-11 et 
1,40—45: La tradition manuscrite copte, dans Évangile de Marc. Les types de texte dans les langues 
anciennes = Mélanges de Sciences Religieuses 62/2 (Lille, avril-juin 2005) 37-49. 

#7 British Library Or.6801; description dans B. Layton, Catalogue of Coptic literary 
manuscripts in the British Library acquired since the year 1906 (Londres 1987), n°130; sigle sa 
338L dans Mink et Schmitz, Liste der koptischen Handschriften, 11603 dans Aland, Kurzgefasste 
Liste. 

48 Quant au texte copte, il appartient à la méme branche de la tradition que celui de sa14', 
mais avec quelques ajouts harmonisants qui lui sont propres, dus probablement à son âge tardif. 
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parallèles. Dans ce cas-là le grec a en quelque sorte un rôle ‘honorifique’ dû à son caractère 
fondateur, et peut se conserver de copie en copie. Une étude des manuscrits liturgiques 
bilingues coptes—arabes, qui se multiplient dès le 11° siècle, aboutirait probablement à des 
conclusions analogues sur le rôle du copte par rapport à l'arabe. 


? Cf Treu, ‘Griechisch-Koptische Bilinguen’ 97: ‘Allerdings, die Ehre galt dem 


Griechischen, das Verständnis je länger desto mehr dem Koptischen’ 


Chapter 8 
Language Choice in the Qurra Dossier 


Tonio Sebastian Richter! 


1. Prolegomena 
L1 Brief reflection on language choice in spoken and written communication 


In everyday spoken communication within multilingual contexts, it is the interplay 
between the speakers’ linguistic competence and their awareness of language behaviour 
acquired by social experience that allows them to spontaneously make the appropriate 
language choices. By contrast, language choice within written communication is not 
directed by spontaneous decisions, and does not even depend on the author’s own 
ability to master more than one language. Rather it is the result of premeditated 
consideration, depending on other conditions, and dealing with aspects other than direct 
communication. Considering that the exclusive benefits of spoken communication, such 
as a shared context of space and time and with it the possibility of accompanying and 
connoting linguistic utterances with paralinguistic and kinesic signals are lacking,” even 


!— [wouldlike to thank Andreas Kaplony (Zurich), Arietta Papaconstantinou (Oxford), and 


Petra Sijpesteijn (Leiden), who kindly read a draft of this paper, saved me from making a number 
of mistakes, and contributed a number of good suggestions. In addition to the abbreviations 
for papyri mentioned in the List on p. 000, this article also uses: PBeckerPAF = C.H. Becker, 
"Arabische Papyri des Aphroditofundes, Zeitschrift für Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete 20 
(1907) 68-104; PBeckerNPAF = C.H. Becker, ‘Neue arabische Papyri des Aphroditofundes, Der 
Islam 2 (1911) 245-68. 

? See for instance D. Barton, An introduction to the ecology of written language (Cambridge, 
MA 1994), summarizing an abundant discussion in the fields of text linguistics and linguistic 
pragmatics; cf. also D. Biber, ‘On the investigation of spoken/written differences, Studia Linguistica 
40 (1986) 1-21; id., Variation across speech and writing (Cambridge 1988); W.L. Chafe and J. 
Danielewicz, ‘Properties of spoken and written language’ in R. Horowitz and S.J. Samuels (eds), 
Comprehending oral and written language (New York 1987) 83-113; W.L. Chafe and D. Tannen, 
"The relation between written and spoken language, Annual Review of Anthropology 16 (1987) 
383-407; D. Gibbon, R. Moore and R. Winski, Spoken language characterization: Handbook of 
standards and resources for spoken language systems, II (Berlin-New York 1998); J. Miller and R. 
Weinert, Spontaneous spoken language: Syntax and discourse (Oxford 1998); D. Olson and N. 
Torrance, Literacy and orality (Cambridge 1991); A.-B. Stenstróm and K. Aijmer (eds), Discourse 
patterns in spoken and written corpora, Pragmatics and Beyond n.s. 120 (Philadelphia 2004); D. 
Tannen (ed.), Spoken and written language: Exploring orality and literacy, Advances in Discourse 
Processes 9 (Norwood, NJ 1984). 
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the primary communicative function of language use is more complicated, because 
it depends much more intimately on the availability of /exical and textual means of 
expression such as appropriate terminologies, rhetorical strategies, and genres, qualified 
to address issues in a way that meets to a reasonable extent both the author’s intentions 
and the recipient’s expectations. 

Moreover, one should always keep in mind that language choice, like language use 
in general, has some aspects virtually unrelated to the basic communicative function of 
language. Language choice for performative speech acts,’ for purposes such as magical 
speech and writing, messages of representation or of intimidation, may accept (or even 
be intended) to be incomprehensible to people, at least on a purely linguistic level. The 
least one can say is that elements of communication carried by spoken utterances or 
written texts in such a context are, or can be, of a peculiar sort. 


1.2. The language situation of Egypt after the Arab conquest 


When a few thousand Arabs led by ‘Amr ibn al-‘As conquered Egypt in 641 CE, they 
became rulers over a monolingual Greek-speaking elite, now deprived of power, and 
a mass of monolingual (or partly bilingual) Egyptian- (or Egyptian/Greek-) speakers; 
with their arrival, a basically trilingual language constellation emerged.“ We do not 
really know, but can reasonably assume that oral communication between the Arabic- 
speaking newcomers and the Greek- and Coptic-speaking natives was initially practised 
within closely limited confines. Unavoidable events of language contact may have been 
professionally managed by a few multilingual individuals at narrow, overlapping margins 
of linguistically homogeneous, still-unchallenged speaker communities (cf. below, 6.). 
The fact that individual Coptic—Arabic bilingualism was at some point to become a 
more common, and eventually a widespread phenomenon is evident in the language 
obsolescence of Coptic and the language-shift to Arabic, a process that culminated in 
the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, but whose beginnings are quite difficult to pin down. 
As has recently been argued,’ social bilingualism among the bulk of the population 


> — C£JR.Searle (ed.), Expression and meaning: Studies in the theory of speech acts (Cambridge 


1979), and JR. Searle, F. Kiefer and M. Bierwisch (eds), Speech act theory and pragmatics 
(Dordrecht 1980). 

See T.S. Richter, ‘Greek, Coptic, and the “language of the hijra”: Rise and decline of the 
Coptic language in late antique and medieval Egypt’ in H. Cotton, R. Hoyland, J. Price and D. 
Wasserstein (eds), From Hellenism to Islam: Cultural and linguistic change in the Roman Near 
East (Cambridge 2009) 404-406. The use of Latin that had some importance in the fields of 
administration, military, and law during the first centuries of Roman rule over Egypt had become 
more and more marginalised at that time: B. Rochette, ‘Sur le bilinguisme dans l'Égypte gréco- 
romaine, CdE 71 (1996) 153-68. 

> See T.S. Richter, 'O.Crum Ad. 15 and the emergence of Arabic words in Coptic legal 
documents, in P. Sijpesteijn and L. Sundelin (eds), Papyrology and the history of early Islamic Egypt, 
Islamic History and Civilization 55 (Leiden 2004) 97-114, and Richter, ‘Greek, Coptic, and the 
“language of the hijra”. 
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and individual bilingualism may have emerged not all that soon in Egypt, certainly 
considerably later than in other regions of the Caliphate, such as Syria and Palestine. 


1.3. Aims of the present approach 


The evidence that will be dealt with in what follows, the Qurra dossier, concerns written 
communication in Egypt in the late first century of the hijra, and must be examined 
under the aforementioned theoretical and historical perspectives. It is a trilingual 
dossier, in fact the largest coherent group of texts, if not the only one, that includes all 
three written languages that were in common use in early eighth-century Egypt: Arabic, 
Greek, and Coptic.‘ So it offers a unique opportunity to study language choice in a 
given administrative context of that time on a larger scale. Even though the texts were 
published almost 100 years ago,’ and the dossier has been used in virtually every work 
published since then and relating to administration and taxation in the early Caliphate, 
its cross-linguistic features and implications have not properly been dealt with hitherto. 
What I want to provide here is not new information, but a new approach — a synopsis of 
well-known bits of evidence under a particular, cross-linguistic perspective, focusing on 
issues such as how language choice worked to shape that dossier, why it worked in that 
way, and what more general conclusions can be drawn from it. 


2. The pragmatic setting of the Qurra dossier: Administration and taxation in 
Umayyad Egypt 


As language choice in the Qurra dossier is clearly and strongly related to clerks and 
offices at different levels of administration, and as the main concern of the vast majority 
of the texts is taxation, it seems imperative, at least briefly, to sketch the administrative 
structures and the organization of taxation in Umayyad Egypt. It is commonly held that 
the early Arab government in the former provinces of the Byzantine empire basically 
maintained the structures of administration as well as taxation that had been designed 


6 See the Appendix below, listing the editions of Qurra papyri. In terms of quantity, the 


largest part of the dossier is the Greek one (more than 200 items), followed by the Coptic (around 
150 items), and the Arabic (around 50 items) parts. These proportions may partly have a practical 
reason, but they might also mirror the accident of preservation and not least the unequal state 
of edition (e.g., there is still a share of unpublished Arabic Qurra papyri in Russia, mentioned 
in P Ross.Georg., v, and in PQurra, 7; the Michigan collection also seems to be in possession of 
unpublished Arabic papyri probably belonging to the Qurra dossier: cf. PQurra, 9 and n. 34. 

7 For the Arabic part of the dossier the major contributions in terms of quantity are P Heid. 
Arab., P.BeckerPAF, and P.BeckerNPAF. A large part of the Greek and Coptic texts were edited 
by Harold Idris Bell and Walter Ewing Crum in 1910 as PLond. IV, only two years after their 
announcement by H.I. Bell, "The Aphrodito papyri, Journal of Hellenic Studies 28 (1908) 97- 
120. 
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by the Byzantine emperors, even while they introduced some small but significant 
changes. 

The original reception of the administrative system as a whole by the Arabs went 
so far as to preserve a great part of Byzantine administrative and fiscal terminology, 
including official titles,* in administrative records written in Greek. Sometimes, however, 
the continuity of names and terms is only superficial,’ covering up such changes as the 
substitution of elements of decentralization by elements ofa new, excessive centralization: 
one of the main aims of administrative alterations in Egypt was to reduce the degree 
of decentralization that had been the overall tendency of Byzantine administrative 
legislation for centuries.'° 

It is the written communication between the different administrative levels from 
the top to the bottom as attested in the Qurra papyri, mainly concerning requisitions 
of taxes, labourers, craftsmen, and sailors, that sheds bright light on the underlying 
administrative structures: 


For most purposes the chief unit was now the pagarchy, and the pagarchs were 


placed directly under the governor at Fustät, the new capital. Every tax-requisition, 


8 Cf. A. Grohmann, ‘Griechische und lateinische Verwaltungstermini im arabischen 


Ägypten; CAE 7 (1932) 275-84, and id., ‘Der Beamtenstab der arabischen Finanzverwaltung, in 
H. Braunert (ed.), Studien zur Papyrologie und antiken Wirtschafisgeschichte Friedrich Oertel zum 
achtzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet (Bonn 1964) 120-34. 

? This is e.g. the case of the eparchia, the former main unit of administration, which 
continued existing as an administrative term and entity of any sort, but had little significance for 
administrative routine procedures. 

10 See H.I. Bell, “The administration of Egypt under the Umayyad Khalifs, Byznatinische 
Zeitschrift 28 (1928) 278-86, and Grohmann, ‘Der Beamtenstab, 132-33. Already Diocletian’s 
administrative reform, the division of Egypt into three provinces, each administered by apraeses, was 
a step in this direction, but the supreme civil authority and military power were still concentrated 
in the hands of two officials, the praefectus Aegypti (being primus inter pares among the praesides) 
and the dux Aegypti. In the fifth century, violent attacks charged by nomad tribes as an Egyptian 
variety of what northern and south-western provinces of the Byzantine empire had to suffer 
from Goths, Huns, and Vandals, led to the division of the Thebaid, the southernmost province 
of Egypt, into two units, whereas the praeses of the lower Egyptian province was provided with 
the title and military supremacy of a dux. Finally by Justinian’s administrative reform of 538 CE, 
conceptualized in edictum xiii, Egypt was turned into an agglomeration of largely unconnected 
provinces called eparchiai, each under a governor who enjoyed both civil and military power: see G. 
Rouillard, Ladministration civile de l'Égypte byzantine (Paris 1928) 15-24; PLond. IV, xvii-xxv; 
and Bell, "Ihe administration of Egypt, 279-80. It has been reasonably presumed that the defeat 
of the Byzantine military forces against the troops of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As an opponent that was far from 
matching the Byzantine army in terms of quantity, had one of its reasons in the administrative 
and military dismemberment of Egypt at that time: see for instance J. Maspero, Lorganisation 
militaire de l'Égypte Byzantine (Paris 1912, repr. Hildesheim-New York 1974) 114-32, and W. 
Liebeschuetz, “The pagarch: City and imperial administration in Byzantine Egypt’ JJP 18 (1974) 
167-68. 
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however small, was notified in a separate letter from headquarters; and so far did 
the centralization extend that the repartition of the quotes among the units of the 
pagarchy was carried out not locally but at Fustät, each letter from the governor being 
accompanied by demand notes addressed to the various villages, in which they were 
informed what their share in the total was to be. This arrangement was rendered possible 
by elaborate registers prepared locally at frequent intervals and sent or personally taken 
by the pagarchs to Fustat, which minutely specified the tax-payers and the property in 
each pagarchy. The pagarchs were moreover frequently summoned to headquarters for 
information and consultation; and further each of them was required to keep at Fustat 
a permanent representative, who could be consulted on occasion and who was held 


responsible for any default on the part of the pagarch whom he represented." 


It can hardly be doubted that the interplay between the headquarters at Fustat, 
personalized by the Governor (in Greek symboulos, in Arabic amir) acting as an agent of 
the caliph in Damascus, and the pagarchy level represented by the pagarch? (in Greek 
dioikètes or pagarchos, in Arabic sahib al-kära) formed the backbone of the Umayyad 
administration of Egypt. Administrative structures and units above! and beneath" the 
pagarchy did exist, but their importance seems to have been rather ephemeral or at least 
limited in comparison. 

As for taxation,” the maintenance of the Byzantine system and terminology by the 
early Arab government seems to have been even more substantial. In the Qurra dossier, 


11 Bell, ‘The administration of Egypt, 279-80. 
2 On the administrative status of the pagarchy and the chiefly financial functions of the 
pagarch in the fifth- to seventh-century Byzantine administration, see Rouillard, Ladministration 
civile, 52-62; Liebeschuetz, "Ihe pagarch’; and E. Wipszycka, ‘Les reçus d'impôts et le bureau des 
comptes des pagarchies aux VI—VII siècles, JJP 16/17 (1971) 105-16. 

13 Still there were eparchiai administered by officials bearing the title of a dux, whose 
main responsibilities now were probably jurisdictional and financial: see H.I. Bell, “Two official 
letters of the Arab period; JEA 12 (1926) 270; id., ‘The Arabic bilingual entagion Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society 89 (1945) 531-42; id., “The administration of Egypt’ 281; 
Grohmann, ‘Der Beamtenstab, 121-24; R. Rémondon in PApoll. 3; H. Cadell, ‘Nouveaux 
fragments de la correspondance de Kurrah ben Sharik’, Recherches de Papyrologie 4 (1968) 133-37; 


J. Gascou and K.A. Worp, ‘Problèmes de documentation apollinopolite, ZPE 49 (1982) 83-95. 


14 Still there were the (werro)poleis of the pagarchies, their contributory villages, and the 


notables of the district, strikingly treated as separate taxation units in one of the Greek Qurra 
papyri (PRoss.Georg IV 6,9-10, cf. H.I. Bell’s review of PRoss.Georg IV in JEA 13 (1927) 270, 
and Grohmann, ‘Der Beamtenstab, 124-25), similar to the former subdivision of the Byzantine 
pagarchy into the metropolis under its curia, with its surroundings (évopia) administered by the 
pagarch, and its autopract domains and villages. 

ic. eGE mainly Bell, “The administration of Egypt, 282-84, and J. Gascou, ‘De Byzance à 
l'Islam. Les impôts en Égypte après la conquête arabe’ JESHO 26 (1983) 97-109; see also PLond. 
IV, xxv-xxxii; J. Baek Simonsen, Studies in the genesis and early development of the Caliphal 
taxation system with special reference to circumstances in the Arab Peninsula, Egypt and Palestine 
(Copenhagen 1988); L. Casson, “Tax-collection problems in early Arab Egypt’, Transactions 
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basically two categories of taxes occur, démosia (public) and ekstraordina (extraordinary). 
The démosia type included chrysika démosia (gold taxes) and embolé (corn taxes). 

The chrysika démosia (gold taxes) type was divided into three sorts of concrete 
duties: land tax, poll tax, and dapané. The first sort, land tax, called démosia gés or simply 
démosia, was subject to alteration according to the kind of crop, the quality of the soil, 
and the yearly extent of the flood-fed irrigation. The second sort, poll tax, in Greek 
diagrafe ox andrismos, in Arabic jizya, had to be paid by non-Muslim male subjects who 
had come of age (dhimmi). The third sort, called dapané (‘expenditure’) was presumably 
destined to support officials. 

The embolé type, consisting of wheat and barley, was divided into two classes: 
embole for the granaries of Babylon, where the corn was stored for distribution to Arab 
settlers and for export, and an embolé also called dapané, presumably a charge for the 
maintenance of the officials. 

Beyond the requisition for regular taxes in money and kind (démosia and embole), 
the subject most frequently dealt with in the Qurra dossier is compulsory service, the 
conscription of sailors for the raiding fleets of Egypt and of other provinces, and of 
labourers and craftsmen for shipbuilding and construction works in and outside of 
Egypt. Those requirements could concern either the manpower itself, or the wages and 
maintenance for the conscripts, or both. 

Also with regard to taxation, the goal of the Arab government was to attain a 
higher efficiency by means of simplification and centralization. In the later Byzantine 
period, ‘the taxes were not coming in. If the revenue was collected — and it looks as if 
the tax-payers paid a great deal — it failed to reach its destination. The various officials 
concerned handled matters in such a way that it was impossible to find out what 
had happened to the taxation: Within the small mesh of the Arab taxation system, 
irregularities were no longer possible, or at least, could no longer be concealed. There 
was only one intermediary between taxpayers, source of the revenue, and headquarters, 
its destination: namely the pagarch, who was in charge of collecting precisely specified 
figures of requisitions, apportioned up to the smallest communities of taxpayers, villages 
or units within them, all thoroughly specified, that scarcely permitted him to fail the 
governors expectations." 


and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 69 (1938) 274-91; F. Hussein, Das 
Steuersystem in Agypten von der arabischen Eroberung bis zur Machtergreifung der Tiliniden 19— 
254 / 639-868 mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der Papyrusurkunden, Heidelberger Orientalische 
Studien 3 (Frankfurt 1982); K. Morimoto, The fiscal administration of Egypt in the early Islamic 


period, Asian Historical Monographs 1 (Dohosa 1981). 


16 Liebeschuetz, ‘The pagarch 167. This is a claim already made in the preface of Justinian’s 


edictum xiii. 

17 Often we find requests for tax arrears and instructions concerning fugitives both showing 
that the flow of revenues from bottom to top nevertheless was stagnant, but showing too that the 
headquarters kept an overview on what (and who) precisely was wanting, and who was indebted 


to pay for it. 
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3. The Qurra dossier: Text sorts, contents, and languages 
3.1 The corpus of the Qurra dossier 


The papyri forming part of the Qurra dossier in the narrower sense,'* now mostly kept in 
the papyrus collections of Cairo, Chicago, Heidelberg, London, Paris, Strasbourg, and 
St Petersburg, come from Kom Ishqäw in Upper Egypt, a site situated halfway between 
Asyüt and Sohag on the western bank of the Nile, roughly opposite the ancient site of 
Qaw al-Kabir/Antaiopolis. The place was called Jkow in Coptic (i.e. the Arabic Ishqaw) 
and kome Aphrodités in Greek (or Aphrodito in Arabic times). According to an earlier 
dossier from that very place connected with the personality of the famous bilingual 
notary Dioskoros,” dating from the sixth century CE, the status of kémé Aphrodités was 
that of a village (kémé), enjoying autopragia (i.e., direct access to the governor in terms 
of taxation), but otherwise belonging to the evoria ‘district’ of Antaiopolis.?! According 
to the evidence of the Qurra dossier from the Umayyad period more than a century later, 
the village had meanwhile gained a higher status, being now the residence of a pagarch, 
and itself the métropolis of its surroundings.” The papyrus dossier, although it has 
reached us through papyrus traders with no information as to its archaeological context, 
must have been unearthed as a part of the pagarch’s archive, since the vast majority of the 
documents has clear connections with him and his office.? Although it was archived in 
Aphrodito, the assemblage is composed of records drawn at three different levels of the 
administration: it contains documents drafted at the highest level, in the governor’s office 
at Fustat, as well as documents issued by local authorities from villages and monasteries 
in the surroundings of Aphrodité, the bottom level; and it also contains documents 
produced just there, within the pagarch’s office, the medium level of administration. 
The corpus documents a period of time slightly longer than the man after whom it is 


18 — There are some pieces of correspondence between Qurra and local officials of other 


provenances than Aphrodito, e.g. many of the P-Apoll. documents, which will not be dealt with 
here. 

1? About this site and the discovery of the papyri see the detailed introduction and discussion 
by Nabia Abbot in PQurra, 5-9; for the name of the site cf. also P.Ross.Georg. IV, 26-28. 

20 See L.S.B. MacCoull, Dioscorus of Aphrodito: His work and his world (Berkeley, CA 
1988). Some Greek and Coptic documents attributed by MacCoull to the Dioscorus archive have 
been proved to date significantly later, cf. J.-L. Fournet, ‘Une lettre copte d’Aphrodité (révision 
de SB Kopt. I 290), Études Coptes VIII, Cahiers de la Bibliothèque copte 13 (Lille-Paris 2003) 
163-76; R. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, ‘Dating the Coptic legal documents from Aphrodite; ZPE 
148 (2004) 247-52; and H. Förster and F. Mitthof, ‘Ein koptischer Kaufvertrag über Anteile an 
einem Wagen. Edition von P.Vat.Copt.Doresse 1, Aegyptus 84 (2004) 217-42. 

? Cf. PLond. IV, xi-xv. 

? Cf PLond. IV, xxi-xxiv, PQurra, 5-6, and the excursus in PRoss.Georg. IV, 26-28. 

7 Thus the central instance and possessor of the extant documents was the pagarch; the 
usual designation of the dossier as ‘Qurra correspondence’ is properly misleading as it takes only 
one direction of the pagarch (and the governor’s) correspondence into account. 
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named was actually in office: Qurra ibn Sharik was appointed governor of Egypt in 
Rabi‘ 1 of AH 90/January 709 CE and performed the duties of his governorship until 
AH 96/714 CE. The great bulk of Greek, Coptic, and Arabic datable documents come 
from the eighth and ninth indictional years, respectively AH 90 and 91 / (708)/709- 
710/(711) CE,” but there are Greek and Coptic documents datable to the years before 
and after Qurra; the Greek tax accounts and registers in particular (see below, 3.4) are 
distributed over the whole period evidenced by the protocols (see below, 3.7), namely 
from 705 or slightly earlier" until 721 or slightly later. A significant number of Coptic 
documents come from the last year(s) of Qurra’s immediate predecessor ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik,” two Coptic documents? are dated to the 5th year of the indiction 
(706/7 CE), and two others* to the Ist year, which means they are to be dated either 
considerably before (701/2 CE) or shortly after (716/7 CE) Qurra’s governorship. One 
of the bilingual etagion documents (see below, 3.3) is dated to the AH 95, in the month 
Hathyr of year 12 of the indiction, i.e. November 713 CE. 


3.2 Arabic and Greek letters from the governor to the pagarch 


A most typical sort of documents in the Qurra dossier is letters from the governor at 
Fustät to the pagarch at Aphrodito. These letters are written in two of the three languages 
— they form the majority of the Arabic evidence, and a considerable portion of the Greek 
evidence within the dossier: 


24 For his biography, cf. PQurra, 57-69. 
7 For chronological issues connected with the Qurra dossier cf. Cadell, ‘Nouveaux 
fragments, 138-59. 

26 The protocols of the eighth-century Aphroditô papyri bear evidence of the caliphs ‘Abd- 
al-Malik (685-705 CE), al-Walid (705-715 CE), Sulayman (715-717), ‘Umar II (717-720 CE) 
and Yazid II (720-724), and for the governors ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marwan (685-705 CE), ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Abd-al-Malik (705-709 CE), Qurra ibn Sharik (709—714 CE), ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Rifa'a 
(714-717 CE), Ayyüb ibn Shurahbil (717-720 CE), and Bishr ibn Safwan (720-721 CE), cf. 
PLond. IV 1462. 

7 Such as PLond. IV 1448 from Thot of Ind. 2 = 703 CE. 

2% Greek letters PLond. IV 1332 and (its duplicate) 1333 dated from Khoiak of the 7th 
indiction year = December 708 CE, Coptic letters addressed to Qurras predecessor ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Malik viz Epimachos, Basil’s predecessor, as pagarch of Jkow: PLond. IV 1496; 1512; 
1518; 1520; 1521; 1530; 1613; and 1614. Also a Coptic letter addressed to the governor ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik viz. Basil as pagarch of Jkow: PLond. IV 1581. Thirdly, Coptic letters 
addressed to the governor ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik through a pagarch whose name is not 
preserved: PLond. IV 1584; 1592. 

2 PLond. IV 1579 and PLond. IV 1589, the latter mentioning the 5th year of indiction syz 
theo ‘with God; an expression usually referring to the coming year, so that the text itself might have 
been written still during the 4th year (= 705/6). 

30 PLond. IV 1593: Mesoré Ist ind. = 701 or 716 CE, a private legal document without 
recognizable relations to the pagarch’s office; PLond. IV 1640 Athyr Ist ind. = 702 or 717 CE. 
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List of documents 
Arabic letters from the governor to the pagarch 


Letters from the governor to the pagarch concerning taxes, sailors, craftsmen, 
labourers, fugitives, &c.: PBeckerPAF 3; PBeckerPAF 4; PBeckerPAF 5; PBeckerPAF 
6(?); PBeckerPAF 7; P BeckerPAF 12; PCair Arab. YI 146; PCair Arab. VI 147; PCair. 
Arab. III 148; PCair. Arab. WI 149; PCair. Arab. YII 150; PCair. Arab. III 151; PCair. 
Arab. YII 152; PCair. Arab. YI 153; PHeid. Arab. Y 1; PHeid. Arab. Y 2; PHeid. Arab. 
I3; LHeid. Arab. 1 4; P Heid. Arab. Y 5; PHeid. Arab. Y 12; PHeid. Arab. 1 13; P.Heid. 
Arab. Y 14; P.Heid. Arab. 1 15; P.Heid. Arab. Y 16(?); LHeid. Arab. Y 17(?); P.Heid. Arab. 
1 18(?); BQurra 1; PQurra 2; PQurra 4; PQurra 5; PRoss.Georg. IV 27 I h; PSorb. inv. 
2343; PSorb. inv. 2344; PSorb. inv. 2346+. 

Letters from the governor to the pagarch concerning litigations of private persons, 
mostly relating to debts in money: PBeckerPAF 1; PBeckerPAF 2; PCair Arab. III 154; 
PCair. Arab. III 155; PHeid. Arab. I 10 (to the pagarch of Upper-Ushmün); P Heid. 
Arab. 111; PQurra 3. 


Greek letters from the governor to the pagarch 


Letters from the governor to the pagarch concerning fees and taxes: PLond. IV 1335; 
PLond. IV 1338; P.Lond. IV 1339; P.Lond. IV 1340 (+ PSorb. inv. 2233); PLond. IV 
1349; PLond. IV 1354; P.Lond. IV 1357; P.Lond. IV 1359; P.Lond. IV 1360; PLond. 
IV 1363; P.Lond. IV 1364; P.Lond. IV 1365; P.Lond. IV 1367; P.Lond. IV 1370; 
PLond. IV 1373; LLond. IV 1379; P.Lond. IV 1380; LLond. IV 1395; LLond. IV 
1398; P.Lond. IV 1405; P.Lond. IV 1406; P.Lond. IV 1463; P.Lond. IV 1464; P.Lond. 
IV 1465; PLond. IV 1466; PLond. IV 1467; PRoss.Georg IV 10 (+ P.Lond. IV 1387 
+ P Berol. inv. 25039); PRoss.Georg. IV 11; PRoss.Georg. IV 12; PRoss.Georg IV 13; 
PRoss.Georg. IV 14 (+ PLond. IV 1396); PRoss.Georg. IV 15; PSorb. inv. 2230b. 

Letters from the governor to the pagarch concerning the enlistment of workmen, 
supplies for workmen and building materials: PLond. IV 1336; PLond. IV 1341; 
PLond. IV 1342; P.Lond. IV 1348; PLond. IV 1362; P.Lond. IV 1366; PLond. IV 
1368; P.Lond. IV 1369; P.Lond. IV 1378; P.Lond. IV 1399; P.Lond. IV 1400; PLond. 
IV 1401; PLond. IV 1402; P.Lond. IV 1403; PRoss.Georg IV 3 (+ PLond. IV 1334); 
PRoss.Georg. IV 4; PRoss.Georg. IV 7; PRoss.Georg IV 8 (+ PLond. IV 1377); 9 (+ 
PLond. IV 1390); PSorb. inv. 2224; PSorb. inv. 2225. 

Letters from the governor to the pagarch concerning the conscription of sailors and 
their supplies, the Kourson, and the arsenal of Klysma: PLond. IV 1337; P.Lond. IV 
1346; P.Lond. IV 1350; P.Lond. IV 1351; P.Lond. IV 1353; LLond. IV 1355; LLond. 
IV 1371; PLond. IV 1374; PLond. IV 1376; P.Lond. IV 1386; P.Lond. IV 1388; 
PLond. IV 1389; P.Lond. IV 1392; P.Lond. IV 1393 + BM inv.-n?. 2586; P.Lond. IV 
1394; PLond. IV 1404; PRoss.Georg. IV 5; PRoss.Georg IV 6 (+ PLond. IV 1391); 
PSorb. inv. 2226; PSorb. inv. 2232. 
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Letters from the governor to the pagarch concerning fugitives: PLond. IV 1332; 
PLond. IV 1333; LLond. IV 1343; LLond. IV 1344; PLond. IV 1361; PLond. IV 
1372; PLond. IV 1381; PLond. IV 1383; PLond. IV 1384; PLond. IV 1385(?); 
PRoss.Georg. IV 1 (+ PLond. IV 1382); PRoss.Georg IV 2; PSorb. inv. 2230a. 

Letters from the governor to the pagarch concerning requisition for the governor’s 
household: PLond. IV 1358; PLond. IV 1375. 

Letter from the governor to the pagarch concerning litigations of private persons: 
PLond. IV 1356. 

Letters from the governor relating to other affairs (fines, the postal system, and 
incerta): CPR XXII 52 (only the address formula preserved); PLond. IV 1345; 
PLond. IV 1347; PLond. IV 1352. 


As can be seen, the vast majority of the letters concerns public law, namely the various 
requisitions made by the governor. Many of them form part of the routine procedure of 
the assessment and collection of taxes to which the Arabic- Greek entagia (‘demand- 
notes’) and the Greek and Coptic merismos and diastalmos lists also belong (cf. below, 
3.3 and 3.4). 

Most conspicuous is the existence of a small number of letters dealing with private 
law: the governor who had been appealed to by one of the two parties to a civil procedure 
ordered the pagarch to examine the claim of that party, and ‘if his story is based on 
truth and he gives proof’ (PBeckerPAF 1) the pagarch was charged to procure justice 
to him. All these litigations seem to concern loans, the appealing party always being the 
creditor. 

The Arabic letters from the governor to the pagarch have the address formula, 
‘In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate. From Qurra ibn Sharik, to the 
administrator [sahib] of Ishqaw. I praise God, besides whom there is no other God! Now 
to proceed: ....3! After the final clause of the core or the letter — usually an encouraging 
sentence such as, ‘Peace be upon the one who follows (God's) guidance! — the documents 
regularly close with the identification of the scribe and the recording date in terms of the 
Muslim lunar calendar and the Muslim era: "This was written by (the clerk) NN in the 
month ... in the year (of the hijra) ..' . On the verso, the letters usually have an address 
containing the sender’s and the addressee’s names, and a minute mentioning the main 
concern of the letter, both of them in Arabic. Exceptionally a Greek registration note is 
attested, which stated the date of the letter’s arrival at the pagarch’s office and the name 
of the courier (beredarios).? 


M PQurra 1, 1-6 and passim. 


P Ross.Georg. IV 27 I h verso, having an Arabic docket of two lines and scarce remains of 
the Greek registration note, which have been restored by Jernstedt (cf. PRoss.Georg. IV, 93). On 
the verso of PQurra 3, the two lines of the Arabic docket are followed also by a third one with 
illegible traces of Greek letters; Nabia Abbot writes (p. 49), "The Greek line is much broken; its 
contents are doubtless similar to those of lines 1-2’ But this possibility seems less likely than that 


32 


of a registration note as attested in PRoss.Georg IV 27 Ih. 
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The Greek letters from the governor to the pagarch are introduced by the formula, 
‘In the name of God! Képpa son of (vidg or, transcribing the Arabic term, Bev) Xcepix, 
the governor (symboulos), to Basilios, administrator (dioiketes)? of Komé Aphrodito. We 
give thanks to God! And next: ....>4 Obviously the invocation formula is neutralized in 
terms of religion, being merely monotheistic. The Greek letters end with a date according 
to the day and month of the Egyptian calendar and the indictional year. In contrast to 
the Arabic letters, the names of the Greek scribes are never mentioned. On the verso, the 
Greek letters also bear the address, e.g. Koppa v(i)ó(c) Zgepıx obpBovdog [space left for the 
cord] Baotheiw õioik(ntÃ) xóun(c) "Appod(itng); this is followed by a registration note 
added after their arrival, quoting the name of the courier? and giving an abbreviated 
account of the contents. What is even more interesting is that a significant number of 
Greek letters from Qurra to Basil has a bilingual docket on the recto side, just above 
the first line of the letter itself. The Arabic part mentions the sender (‘From Qurra ibn 
Sharik’) and the main concern of the letter that follows, while the Greek one only gives 
the latter, as the Greek address ‘Korra son of Szerikh, the governor, to Basilios etc. was 
the matter of the subsequent first line of the letter itself. Unlike the registration note on 
the verso, these parts of the letters are not later additions, but belong to the original text 
written in the headquarters’ office by the governor's clerks.” 

There are some further diplomatic and palaeographic features worth mentioning, 
which have been observed and described by Bell, the editor of the largest collection of 
these documents, who wrote: 


The Arabic letters, written in bold Kufic characters across the fibres of the papyrus, 
bore the Muhammedan formulae and were dated by the Hegira. ... The Greek letters, 
written by Christian clerks in the Diwan, have no distinctively Muhammedan 
formulae and are dated merely by indiction. ... They too are written across the fibres, 
in a free, cursive hand with long upward and downward strokes, much linking of 
letters, and (apart from the dating clause) practically no abbreviations. Many have at 
the top minutes either in Greek or in Arabic, or both. The Greek minutes, as well as 
the schedules found at the foot of several documents, are written in a quite different 
hand from the letters themselves, small, compressed and upright, of the type known 


in vellum manuscripts as minuscule, and heavily abbreviated. At the foot of each 


33 The title pagarchos rather scarce, see e.g. PLond. IV 1359, 1. 


34 PRoss.Georg IV 2; similar in PRoss. Georg. IV 3; 6; 7; 10; 12; 13; 14; PLond. IV 1335; 
1336; 1340 (+PSorb. inv. 2233); 1341; 1344; 1346 and passim; PSorb. inv. 2226. 


35 In the most cases, the persons serving as beredarios, ‘messenger, bear Arab names, cf. the 


column ‘apporté le’ of the table provided by Cadell, ‘Nouveaux fragments, 142-50. 

36 Cf. PRoss.Georg IV 10(+ PBerol. inv. 25039); 12; 14; PLond. IV 1340 (+ PSorb. inv. 
2233); 1346; 1353; 1355; 1356; 1359; 1360; 1362; 1368; 1370; 1375; 1378. Others seem to have 
received a Greek minute only. Probably these minutes belonged to the standard handling of Greek 
letters from the governor to the pagarch, but this cannot be proved since often the upper part of 
the letter is not preserved. 


7 As was confirmed by Bell in PLond. IV, xliii, ‘these were written at headquarters. 
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letter was a seal (Untersiegelung), and the whole, when completed, was rolled, tied up 
(perhaps with fibres of papyrus), and then no doubt sealed (Versiegelung). The address 
was then added, the Governor’s name on one side of the seal, that of the recipient on 
the other. The dockets (in minuscule script and with many abbreviations) which are 
often found on the verso beneath the address but the other way round were presumably 
written by a clerk in the pagarch’s office, in order to facilitate ready identification of a 
letter in the files.?? 


Even though they differ in some formalities of cultural and religious significance, Qurras 
Arabic and Greek letters to the pagarch basically share the same overall attitude and 
style as well as the whole spectrum of contents, so that the question arises of what their 
functional difference and their relation to each other were. As was already suggested by 
Bell, their relation might have been that of twins: “Two copies of each letter were sent, 
one in Greek and one in Arabic.” Although no single pair of letters written on the same 
day about the same issues in the two different languages has been confidently identified 
until now,“ this hypothesis is the most convincing explanation for the existence of the 
two dossiers of letters. The lack of conclusive evidence might well be due to accidents 
of preservation, especially as the number of (preserved and edited) Arabic letters is 
considerably lower than that of Greek instances of that genre. If thus the letters from 
the governor to the pagarch form a sort of bilingual evidence, it is one of a peculiar sort: 
to receive a letter from the governor actually meant to receive two letters, one of them 
written in Greek and therefore rather easily comprehensible to the pagarch and his staff, 
the other one written in Arabic, thus not comprehensible (at least not to everybody), but 
nevertheless to be archived in the office. Considering how frequently such letters were 
sent from the headquarters, the effort of producing two copies of each in two different 
languages must have been considerable. What was the reason or purpose that justified 
such an increase of clerical work? 


38 Bell, ‘The Arabic bilingual entagion’ 532-33; cf. also P.Lond. IV, xli-xlv. 
? PLond. IV, xlii; cf. Bell, ‘The Arabic bilingual entagion’ 533: ‘Every such requisition 
was communicated in a letter from the Governor to the pagarch, or rather, in two letters, one in 
Arabic, one in Greek’. 

^ PLond. IV, xlii: ‘As these are never duplicates in wording, it is clear that neither was 
a translation of the other, but that they were written independently. The general format is the 
same’; ibid., n. 2 — Bell identified three supposed pairs of twins: Arabic letter PHeid. Arab. I 1 and 
Greek letter PLond. IV 1349; Arabic letter PBeckerPAF 3 and Greek letter PLond. IV 1345 or 
1359; Arabic letter PBeckerPAF 3, frgm. 4 and Greek letter PLond. IV 1398(?). But even the most 
certain identification has been doubted, cf. Cadell, ‘Nouveaux fragments, 158 n. 12: ‘L'identité 
de PLond. 1349 et de PSchott-Reinh. 1, proposée par Bell dans PLond. IV, p. 22, a cause de la 
correspondance des thèmes et de la date (an 91, Rabi‘ I = 7 janv. / 5 févr. 710) a été discutée par 


Wilcken (Chrest., introd. au n° 284), qui finalement l'a rejetée’ 
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3.3. Demand notes from the Governor to the taxpayers (entagia) 


If the governor’s letters to the pagarch are bilingual texts in the sense that one message 
was recorded twice in two different languages oz two separate pieces of papyrus, there 
is also one kind of text within the dossier, the demand notes from the governor to the 
taxpayers, that is bilingual in a more overt sense: they bear one text written twice in two 
languages on the same piece of papyrus. Although it does not contain the term, this type 
of document can reasonably be identified with the so-called entagia mentioned in some 
of the governor’s letters to the pagarch.*! Until now, almost 30 of these documents have 
been published, and there are several similar texts from Egypt? and Palestine? that are 
not part of this dossier: 


List of documents 
Arabic- Greek entagia demand notes’ (often only one of the both portions fully preserved) 


PBerol. Ehnäs-Ersatz 352, PCair. Arab. III 160; PCair. Arab. YI 161; PCair. Arab. 
III 162; PCair Arab. III 163; PLond. IV 1407; P.Lond. IV 1408; PLond. IV 1409; 
PLond. IV 1410; PLond. IV 1411; P.Heid. Arab. Y 5; PHeid. Arab. Y 6; PHeid. Arab. 
I 7; PHeid.Arab. 1 8; PHeid. Arab. I 9; PHeid. Arab. | 22; PHeid. Arab. Anhang a; 
P Heid. Arab. Anhangb; PHeid. Arab. Anhang c; PHeid. Arab. Anhang d; PHeid. Arab. 
Anhang e; PHeid. Arab. Anhang f; P.Heid. Arab. Anhang g; P.Heid. Arab. Anhang h; 
P Heid. Arab. Anhang i; PHeid. Arab. Anhang k; P.Heid. Arab. Anhang |; PHeid. Arab. 
Anhang m; SB XVIII 13218. 


^ Bell, ‘The Arabic bilingual entagion’ 531-32, quoted the following examples: PLond. 


IV 1335 - ‘We have ordered from your administrative district 2000 artabas of wheat, and having 
made out the evtagia for these to the people of the localities, have sent them to you; PLond. 
1354 — ‘Let it not become known to us that there has been collected from the people of your 
administrative district any money ... at a lower rate than the valuation which we have inserted in 
our entagia’; P.Lond. YV 1369 — ‘We have sent up to you quintals of iron for making nails for the 
frigates ... Receive such iron and apportion it among the localities in accordance with the tenour 
of our entagia, which we have sent to you’ ibid., 531 — he gives an explanation of why the term 
entagion, otherwise in the Greek and Coptic papyri from Egypt meaning ‘receipt’, could be used 
here to designate quite another sort of statements. 

€? CPR XIX 26; CPR XXII 6; CPR XXII; CPR XXII 8; CPR XXII 9; CPR XXII 10; 
CPR XXII 11; CPR XXII 12; CPR XXII 13; SB XXVI 16797; SB XXVI 16797 from the 
Herakleopolites and the Arsinoites, dating to the decades around the Qurra papyri. 

4 Ed, by Bell, "Ihe Arabic bilingual entagion, 538-42, the entagia from Auja Khafir in 
Palestine are slightly earlier (dated examples from November 674 to February 677 CE) than those 
from Egypt, but otherwise resemble them strikingly. 

4 Edited in C.H. Becker, "Papyrusstudien, Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 22 (1909) 149-52, 
and H.I. Bell, ‘The Berlin Qurrah papyrus, APF 5 (1909-1913) 189-91. 
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These entagia were brief business letters from the governor addressed to the inhabitants 
of the basic units of taxpayer communities — single districts of the town of Aphrodito, 
single villages, and the like — in order to inform them about their liability for certain 
requisitions of the very sorts that are dealt with in the letters to the pagarch: démosia and 
embole, sailors, building materials, etc. Some of what has been said on the difference 
between the Arabic and Greek letters from the governor to the pagarch is also true of 
the Arabic and Greek parts of the demand notes: the Arabic text starts with the basmala, 
followed by the address, ‘In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate! This is 
written by Qurra ibn Sharik, to the people of [the village, or the like]’; while the Greek 
text, always written beneath the Arabic one, has a merely monotheistic invocation: 'In 
the name of God! Korra ben Szerikb, governor (symboulos), to you, the inhabitants of .... 
As in the letters, the name of the clerk is usually mentioned in the Arabic version but 
never in the Greek. The kind of script used for the Greek portion is the same that occurs 
in the minutes and registration notes of the letters to the pagarch, the minuscule-like 
style. 

The delivery of entagia to the pagarch formed one further stage within the 
assessment procedure: "With every couple of letters concerning any requisition ... went 
the requisite number of enfagia, one to each of the places within the pagarchy from 
which a contribution was required. 

Again, we may wonder why Arabic texts were added to Greek ones to give information 
and instructions to recipients who themselves used not even Greek but Coptic to record 
their own letters and declarations (cf. below, 3.5 and 3.6) and were certainly unable to 
read Arabic. 


3.4 Tax registers (diastalmos, merismos) and accounts 


Further stages within the assessment procedure are evidenced by two sorts of Lists 
called diastalmos ‘separation, probably compiled at, or at least in collaboration 
with, the taxpayer communities and then forwarded to the pagarch, and merismos, 
‘apportionment, obviously drafted within the governor’s office. Both of them provide 
figures for the amounts of taxes that had been assessed by the extagion documents to 
the single taxpayer communities as broken down to the individual taxpayers living in, 
or representing, those communities. There are also a few Coptic accounts without any 
traceable connections to tax assessment or the like: 


45 E.g., PHeid. Arab. 1 Anhang g, p. 111 (Greek part): ‘In the name of God. Qurra ibn 
Sharik, governor, to you the people of the monastery of St Mary in Komé Aphrodito. You share 
of the public taxes (démosia) of the 6th indiction, by the Arab reckoning being year 88, solidi 98, 
ninety-eight, and for corn-tax (embolé) wheat artabas 88, eighty-eight, net. Written in the month 


of Thot, 8th indiction. Total 98 solidi, 88 artabas of wheat’. 


46 Bell, “The Arabic bilingual entagion’ 533. For the eventual communication of the tax 


assessment to the single taxpayers after the entagia had been received at the pagarch’s office, cf. 


below, 6.3. 
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List of documents 


Greek— Coptic tax registers (diastalmoi) 


PHermitageCopt. 24(?); PLond. IV 1552; PLond. IV 1553; PLond. IV 1554; 
PLond. IV 1555; LLond. IV 1556; PLond. IV 1557; PLond. IV 1558; PLond. IV 
1559; PLond. IV 1560; PLond. IV 1561; P.Lond. IV 1562; PLond. IV 1563. 


Greek accounts and tax registers (merismoi) and accounts 


CPR XXII 53-59; P.Lond. IV 1412; PLond. IV 1413; PLond. IV 1414; PLond. 
IV 1415; LLond. IV 1416; PLond. IV 1417; PLond. IV 1418; PLond. IV 1419 + 
PBerol. inv. 25006; PLond. IV 1420; PLond. IV 1421; PLond. IV 1422; PLond. 
IV 1423; PLond. IV 1424; PLond. IV 1425; PLond. IV 1426; PLond. IV 1427; 
PLond. IV 1428; P.Lond. IV 1429; PLond. IV 1430; PLond. IV 1431; PLond. IV 
1432; PLond. IV 1433; P.Lond. IV 1434; PLond. IV 1435; P.Lond. IV 1436; PLond. 
IV 1437; PLond. IV 1438; PLond. IV 1439; PLond. IV 1440; PLond. IV 1441; 
PLond. IV 1442; PLond. IV 1443; PLond. IV 1444; PLond. IV 1445; PLond. IV 
1446; P.Lond. IV 1447; PLond. IV 1448; PLond. IV 1449; PLond. IV 1450; LLond. 
IV 1451; PLond. IV 1452; PLond. IV 1453; P.Lond. IV 1456; PLond. IV 1457; 
PLond. IV 1458; LLond. IV 1459; PLond. IV 1460; PLond. IV 1461; PLond. IV 
1468(2); PLond. IV 1469(?); PLond. IV 1470(2); LLond. IV 1471(2); PLond. IV 
1472(?); PLond. IV 1473(?); PLond. IV 1474; PLond. IV 1475; PLond. IV 1476; 
PLond. IV 1477; P.Lond. IV 1478; PLond. IV 1479; PLond. IV 1480; PLond. IV 
1481 and further fragments; PRoss. Georg IV 18; PRoss.Georg. IV 19; PRoss.Georg. IV 
20; PRoss.Georg IV 21; PRoss.Georg. IV 22; PRoss. Georg. IV 23; PRoss.Georg. IV 24; 
PRoss.Georg. IV 27 II. 


Coptic accounts 


P.Lond. Copt. 1631 (register of property of various kinds — vineyards, date palms, 
implements and vessels of metal, clothing, corn and further edible provisions - drawn 
up by the proestós of a monastery); PLond. IV 1632 (an account of income and 


expenditure). 


The documents called diastalmos comprise a form of Greek- Coptic bilingual texts. 
They are composed of a Greek part taking the form ofa list, the diastalmos (‘separation’) 
proper, followed by a declaration of agreement in Coptic. In their Greek accounts, the 
individual taxpayers are quoted by name, and the amounts of their shares of the total of 
tax (in the preserved cases a duty called xerion) are specified. In the Coptic declarations, 


* Ed. by R. Pintaudi and PJ. Sijpesteijn, “Testi dell’ VIII sec. d.C. provenienti da Aphrodito; 
ZPE 85 (1991) 279-300. 
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the agreement of the subjects to that diastalmos according to the epistalma (‘assessment’) 
as made by the governor is acknowledged by the authorities of the concerned unit, who 
also promise not to have burdened somebody with too much or too little of it. Usually 
one leaf of papyrus contains the diastalmoi and agreements of more than one taxpayer 
community, so that Crum already raised the question whether the preserved papyri 
might originally have formed part of one single codex.“ Crum also made an interesting 
observation concerning the scripts used for the two parts of the entries of each taxpayer 
community: “The Greek portion is generally in a clerkly hand, the Coptic in hands 
remarkably clumsy and unskilled.” This feature points to a sort of cooperation between 
local personalities possessing a rather limited ability to write in Coptic, and professional 
Greek scribes, perhaps connected to the pagarch’s office, being nevertheless in a position 
to communicate with the local population, thus probably able to speak or at least to read 
Coptic. 

Also the majority of the Greek merismos accounts were codices, usually made up of 
quires of one double leaf (four pages). All the entries consisting of the names of tax- 
payers and the figures of their shares of certain duties (mostly poll tax, land tax, chrysika 
demosia, and embolë) are written in the minuscule-like stylized Greek hand,*! with a 
few but remarkable Copticisms. Since many of the entries contain Egyptian personal 
names and toponyms, there are occasional attempts” by the scribes to use the Coptic 
letters W, 2, X, and 6.? However, according to an observation by Peter Jernstedt, who 
edited Greek as well as Coptic papyri from Aphroditô, some of these attempts do not 
follow the regular way of writing these letters according to the manners of Coptic 
calligraphy, but resort to similarly shaped Greek ligatures. Jernstedt himself interpreted 
this phenomenon as an expression of the scribes’ arrogance towards Coptic,™ but (as is 
usually the case with arrogance) their disdain might only point to the fact that they were 
actually unable to write Coptic. 


3.5 Guarantee declarations and the similar documents from the taxpayers to the pagarch 
and the governor 


There is a considerable number of guarantee declarations issued by representatives 
of villages from the coptophone territory of the town of Aphrodité in favour of the 


48 PLond. IV, 468. 

^ Ibid. 

5 PLond. IV, xliv. In one case (PLond. IV 1429), remains of the original binding were still 
preserved. Only a few merismos accounts are written on papyrus scrolls transversa charta. 

51 Only PLond. IV 1428 contains one line (1. 2) in Coptic, seemingly the remains of a 
personal name: [...]. irPe THN [...]. 

? Onlyhin PLond. IV 1420 and PRoss.Georg IV 23 and 24; 9,2, x, and 6 in PLond. IV 
1419 + PBerol. inv. 25006. 

5 Cf PLond. IV, 177. 

54 PRoss.Georg. IV, 76, comment on PRoss.Georg. IV 22, line 6: “Das 2 ist mit der Ligatur für 
et bezeichnet, doch wohl weil den Schreibern echt-koptische Zeichen verpónt waren. 
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public treasury (démosios logos), namely (étoi) the governor, represented by (/itoot=) the 
pagarch: 


List of documents 


Coptic- Greek guarantee declarations (eggyétiké homologia) and similar documents 
concerning the production of, and supplies for, sailors and workmen 


PLond. YV 1454 (Greek list of sailors or labourers from the foot of Coptic contracts 
of surety); PLond. IV 1455 (Greek list of sailors or labourers from the foot of Coptic 
contracts of surety); PLond. IV 1494; PLond. IV 1495; PLond. IV 1496; PLond. IV 
1497; PLond. IV 1498; PLond. IV 1499; PLond. IV 1500; PLond. IV 1501; PLond. 
IV 1502; PLond. IV 1503; PLond. IV 1504; PLond. IV 1505; PLond. IV 1506; 
PLond. IV 1507; P.Lond. IV 1508; P.Lond. IV 1509; PLond. IV 1510; PLond. IV 
1511; PLond. IV 1512; PLond. IV 1513; PLond. IV 1514; PLond. IV 1515; PLond. 
IV 1516; PLond. IV 1517. 


Coptic- Greek guarantee declarations (eggyetike homologia) and similar documents 
concerning fugitives 


LCair. Arab. III 164; PLond. IV 1518; P.Lond. IV 1519; LLond. IV 1520; LLond. 
IV 1521; PLond. IV 1522; PLond. IV 1523; PLond. IV 1524; P.Lond. IV 1525; 
PLond. IV 1526; PLond. IV 1527; PLond. IV 1528. 


Further Coptic- Greek guarantees 


PHermitageCopt. 18; PHermitageCopt. 19; PHermitageCopt. 20; PHermitageCopt. 
25; PHermitageCopt. 28; PHermitageCopt. 29; PHermitageCopt. 32(?); 
PHermitageCopt. 34(?); PHermitageCopt. 36; PLond. IV 1529; PLond. IV 1530; 
PLond. IV 1531; LLond. IV 1532; LLond. IV 1533; LLond. IV 1534; LLond. IV 
1535; P.Lond. IV 1536; P.Lond. IV 1537; P.Lond. IV 1538; PLond. IV 1539; PLond. 
IV 1540; LLond. IV 1541; PLond. IV 1542; P.Lond. IV 1543; P.Lond. IV 1544; 
PLond. IV 1545; P.Lond. IV 1546; P.Lond. IV 1547; P.Lond. IV 1548; PLond. IV 
1549; P.Lond. IV 1550; P.Lond. IV 1551. 


Other Coptic declarations to the démosios logos relating to tax assignment ec. 


PCair Arab. III 165; PCair. Arab. I 166; PHermitageCopt. 21; PHermitageCopt. 
22; PHermitageCopt. 23; P Hermitage Copt. 26; PHermitageCopt. 27; PHermitageCopt. 
30 P.Lond. IV 1564; PLond. IV 1565; PLond. IV 1566; PLond. IV 1567; PLond. IV 
1568; PLond. IV 1569; P.Lond. IV 1570; PLond. IV 1571; PLond. IV 1572; P.Lond. 
IV 1573; PLond. IV 1574; PLond. IV 1575; PLond. IV 1576; PLond. IV 1577; 
PLond. IV 1578; PLond. IV 1579; PLond. IV 1580; PLond. IV 1581; PLond. IV 
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1582; PLond. IV 1583; LLond. IV 1584; PLond. IV 1585; LLond. IV 1586; PLond. 
IV 1587; PLond. IV 1588; PLond. IV 1589; PLond. IV 1590; PLond. IV 1591; 
PLond. IV 1592; P.Lond. IV 1604; PLond. IV 1610; PLond. IV 1613; PLond. IV 
1614; PLond. IV 1617; PLond. IV 1618(2); BLond. IV 1624(2); PLond. IV 1625(?); 
PLond. IV 1629(?); PLond. IV 1630(?); PRoss.Georg IV 17 (Greek portion only). 

Coptic 'petitionary undertakings’ (paraklétiké homologia) 

PLond. IV 1573; PLond. IV 1620; PLond. IV 1622; PLond. IV 1623; PLond. IV 
1626. 


Coptic ‘protest’ (diamartyria) 
PLond. IV 1627 (a fragment, all details unclear). 


While these documents are basically drafted in Coptic, all of them seem to have contained 
certain elements such as a dating formula, a list (gnosis) of persons or things dealt with in 
the sôma, a completion note by the notary, and a docket on the verso that were written 
in Greek. Being placed at the beginning and the end of the documents, and set off from 
the Coptic text by calligraphic and diplomatic means, these Greek parts may have been 
sufficient to convey even to individuals who only spoke or read Greek an idea about 
what the concern of a given document was. 

The documents usually start with a trinitarian invocation formula: ‘In the name of 
the Father and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the holy vivifying and consubstantial trinity 
in unity! followed by an address formula like this: “We, Apa Kyros (etc.), inhabitants 
of The Three Fields west of Jkow, we write unto the démosios logos, namely (étoi) our 
lord, the most marvellous (paneuphémos) Korra, the most excellent (hyperphyestatos) 
governor (symboulos), through you, most glorious (emdexotatos) lord, the master 
(kyrios) Basil, by God's will Z//ustrius and pagarchos of Jkow together with its farmsteads 
(epoikion) and its fields (pedias): Hail (chaire)! The deed proper consists of guarantee 
clauses on behalf of the village people, who promise to become surety or to be liable for 
producing workmen, reporting fugitives, etc. Although these texts are addressed to both 


55 PLond. IV 1494, 1-9. To the démosios logos viz. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, Qurra’s 
predecessor as governor of Egypt, through Epimachos, Basil's predecessor as pagarch of Jkow: 
PLond. IV 1496; PLond. IV 1512; PLond. IV 1518, PLond. IV 1520; PLond. IV 1521; LLond. 
IV 1530; PLond. IV 1613. To the démosios logos viz. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik the governor 
through Basil the pagarch: PLond. IV 1581. To the démosios logos viz. Qurra, through Basil: 
PLond. IV 1497; P.Lond. IV 1508; PLond. IV 1533; P.Lond. IV 1540; PLond. IV 1542; LLond. 
IV 1610. To Epimachos and Basil: PLond. IV 1592. The name of the governor (probably ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik) lost, the name of the pagarch Epimachos preserved: PLond. IV 1614. 
The name of the governor (presumably Qurra) lost, the name of the pagarch Basil preserved: 
PLond. IV 1545; PLond. IV 1565; PLond. IV 1570; PLond. IV 1574. The name of the pagarch 
lost; the name of the governor ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Malik preserved: PLond. IV 1584. The 
name of the pagarch lost; the name of the governor Qurra preserved: PLond. IV 1617. The names 
of both the governor and the pagarch lost: PLond. IV 1502; PLond. IV 1523; PLond. IV 1569; 
PLond. IV 1573; P.Lond. IV 1577; P.Lond. IV 1578; PLond. IV 1633. 
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the governor and the pagarch, all we know from the Aphroditô papyri is that the /azzer 
received and archived them. Whether or not copies of them actually arrived at Fustat at 
the governor office remains an open question. Unlike the Greek- Coptic diastalmos- 
accounts and agreements, these deeds of guarantee are drafted by a single hand (with 
the exception of the witness signatures); in fact a large number of all preserved items 
comes from a single scribe, a man who calls himself Theodoros the symbolaiographos 
(cf. below, 5). As he worked for village authorities and private persons from various 
places, we may think of him as belonging to a central rather than a local institution and 
assume that he officiated at Aphrodito. He evidently mastered Greek as well as Coptic, 
but none of the purely Greek documents among the Aphroditô papyri that may have 
been produced in the pagarch’s office seem to be from his hand.” Judging from his title, 
he worked as a private notary. 


3.6 Other Coptic types of documents 


Apart from legal documents formally addressed to the governor and/or the pagarch, 
the Coptic group of early eighth-century papyri from Komé Aphrodito/Jkow also 
includes a number of private legal documents with no recognizable relation to public 
institutions, which may be related to the jurisdictional duties of the pagarch as known 
from the governor s letters to him (cf. above, 3.2), as well as a number of letters in some 
way related to the pagarch’s office: 


List of documents 


Coptic private legal documents without recognizable connections to the governors or the 


pagarch’s offices 


PHermitageCopt. 33(?); PLaur. V 194; PLond. IV 1593; PLond. IV 1594; PLond. 
IV 1595; PLond. IV 1596; PLond. IV 1597; PLond. IV 1598; P.Lond. IV 1599; 
PLond. IV 1600(2); PLond. IV 1605(2); PLond. IV 1608; PLond. IV 1609(?); 
PLond. IV 1611; PLond. IV 1612; PLond. IV 1619; PLond. IV 1621(?); PLond. 
IV 1628(?). 


56 PLond. IV 1454; PLond. IV 1455; PLond. IV 1494; PLond. IV 1497; PLond. IV 1499; 
PLond. IV 1504; PLond. IV 1509; PLond. IV 1511; PLond. IV 1515; PLond. IV 1518; LLond. 
IV 1519; PLond. IV 1521; PLond. IV 1544; PLond. IV 1549; PLond. IV 1565; PLond. IV 1591; 
PLond. IV 1595; PLond. IV 1596; P.Lond. IV 1599; P.Lond. IV 1610; P.Lond. IV 1633; LLaur. 
V 194; PHermitageCopt. 20; PHermitageCopt. 33. 

"7 PLond.IV 1454and PLond. IV 1455, two lists of sailors or labourers bearing Theodoros’s 
completion note, have been edited in PLond. IV among the Greek Qurra papyri, but are actually 
the gzósis, ‘list’, ‘from the foot of Coptic contracts of surety; as already mentioned by Bell. 
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Coptic letters somehow related to the pagarch’s offices 


PHermitageCopt. 37; PHermitageCopt. 38; PLond. IV 1633 (probably addressed 
to the pagarch — note the epithet ezdoxotatos); PLond. IV 1634 (addressed to Basil 
the pagarch, sent from the north, thus probably sent by the pagarch’s agent resident at 
Babylon); PLond. IV 1635 (a dated letter addressed to Basil the pagarch); PLond. 
IV 1636 (addressed to ‘your lordship’ i.e. the pagarch?); PLond. 1637; PLond. IV 
1638 (presumably addressed to an agent of the pagarch at Babylon, thus a copy of the 
original letter?); PLond. IV 1639 (presumably addressed to an agent of the pagarch 
at Babylon, thus a copy of the original letter?); PLond. IV 1640 (sender and addressee 
lost in gaps; the governor [syzzboulos] ‘Abd Allah, the pagarch, a passport [sigillion], 
and taxes [démosia] are mentioned); PLond. IV 1641; PLond. IV 1642; PLond. IV 
1643; PLond. 1644; PLond. 1645; PLond. 1646. 


Of particular interest is the observation that persons probably working as agents of the 
pagarch at Babylon seem to have received Coptic letters (PLond. IV 1638 and 1639) 
and even to have used Coptic themselves to write letters to their master the pagarch 


down south in Aphrodito (PLond. IV 1634). 
3.7 Arabic- Greek Protocols 


A secondary phenomenon of Greek-Arabic bilingualism are so-called protocols, 
characters stamped on the 'end-papers of papyrus scrolls.” These protocols used to 
contain religious formulae (basmala, shahada),® the name of the ruling Caliph and 
governor of Egypt, and the production date of the scroll according to the hijra year. 
Among the Qurra papyri, the occurrence of protocols is restricted to Greek merismos 
lists and Coptic guarantee declarations. However, as they properly form part of the 
writing material and have no particular connection with the texts eventually written on 
it, they might be left out of consideration here.*! 


55 This was already the assumption of Crum in PLond. IV 519. 


5» Cf. basically CPR III, parts 2-3: Protokolle. 
9 Greek registers, such as PLond. IV 1412 and the following documents (cf. especially the 
collection numbered as PLond. IV 1462) and Coptic guarantee documents, such as PLond. IV 
1494ff., often contain remains of this: £v dvéyati tob 0600 pAavepunov £Aerjuovog ok Eotiv Bed 
£i ur] ó BEd uóvoc Mayet &nóotoAog BEoû — bism Allah al-rahman al-rahim là ilaha illa Allah wahdahu 
Muhammad rasül Allah. 

61 


26. 


For chronological implications of the protocols attested in our dossier, cf. above, note 
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4. Linguistic interference phenomena in the Qurra papyri 
4.1 Greek and Egyptian words transcribed in Arabic 


The Arabic texts of the Qurra dossier contain a number of words of Greek and Egyptian 
origin. Most common instances are names of persons and places transcribed in Arabic, 
such as binda bidyadis ~ névte neðiáðeç (‘Five Fields, a quarter of Aphrodito) or Ishqäw 
~ Jkow, the Coptic name of Aphrodito. At the time of the Qurra papyri, the early eighth 
century, Arabs in Egypt were still a demographic minority, so that all these onomastic 
sets continued to be dominated by traditional names: “Wir sehen das Arabische hier 
noch fast ganz in der Periode der phonetischen Nachbildung des gehörten Namens. 
More significant with regard to the extent and the milieu of Greek—Arabic language 
contact is a number of common lexemes borrowed from Greek into Arabic, such as: 


al-justal owyovotaAi, (suggestion from Andreas Kaplony, < augustalis, cf. Preisigke, 
Wörterbuch III 204), PBeckerNPAF 3,27; PERF 592 (cf. Grohmann, ‘Griechische 
und lateinische Verwaltungstermini, 278 + n. 3), who suggested kovaíorop [< 
quaestor]). 

dimüs Snuôoiov, P Heid. Arab. 13,41/42; 9,6 (a measure: kayl al-dimüs = étpov 8nuóotov, 
cf. Grohmann, ‘Griechische und lateinische Verwaltungstermini, 276-77) 

quriya xoupía, PBeckerPAF 4,5 

qulzum «xXóoya, P.BeckerPAF 4,5 

kim Koon, ‘village’, passim. 

küra xopa, ‘land, PLond. IV 1356,1 et passim. 

mázüt, pl. mawazit pelorepor, ‘village magistrate, PBeckerPAF 9,4 et passim, (cf. 
Grohmann, ‘Griechische und lateinische Verwaltungstermini, 280-8 1) 

mazin yao(C)(ov (designation of a rough type of iron, unclear whether from Greek to 
Arabic or the other way round), PBeckerPAF 9,3 

nawatiya vaútnç, ‘sailor, PLond. IV 1353,1; PSorb. 2344,7, et passim. 

nawla vaddov, a ‘fare, freight, PBeckerPAF 10,6; PRoss. Georg 10,1 


The number of these borrowed lexical items is not only very small, but their semantic 
range is also closely limited to nouns somehow related to taxation and administration. 


4.2 Arabic words transcribed in Greek and Coptic 


Also the most frequent and usual type of borrowings from Arabic into Greek are 
transcriptions of personal names such as Koppa Bev XCapiy, names of places outside 
Egypt such as AAipay for al-Tràq (PLond. IV 1447,78) or Alu(e)ô(iva) for al-Madina 
PLond. IV 1447,78a, and names of Arab tribes such as Ztovya for Shughä (PLond. IV 
1447,77), or Adaod for al-Azd (PLond. IV 1441,87). Apart from those, we find a few 


common lexical items borrowed from Arabic, such as: 


9 PBeckerPAF 107. 
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&mpaluouuviv amir al-muminin, ‘Commander of the faithful’ (title of the Caliph), 
PLond. IV passim (cf. the partial translation in P Apoll. 37,10: &yip& tv motæv). 

&mpäç amir, Commander’ (a title), PLond. IV passim. 

Bev ibn, ‘son (of), PRoss.Georg. IV 2 et passim; PLond. IV passim, always as a component 
of personal names, but sometimes translated by vids thus conceived as a common 
noun, not asa part of the proper name itself. 

OefeS thabat, ‘list’ (c£. PLond. IV, 331; or derived from yb‘, c£. PLond. IV 1353,1?), 
PLond. IV 1435,122. 

uaoyiôa(s) masjid, ‘mosque, PLond. IV passim; P.Ross.Georg. IV 3; CPR XXII 53,9. 

paotept (PLond. IV 1414,12 et aL; PHeid. G 530 + 4.21.22; PVindob. G 31,6) has 
been considered by Bell as an Arabic word meaning ‘sewn leather’ but was rightly 
equated by Jernstedt? with MawepT, a word instanced few times in semi-literary and 
documentary Coptic texts were it designated something like a cable made of palm- 
tree fibres. But the etymology of that term is still unclear, and it is an observation 
worth mentioning that it is found in a seventh-/eighth-century Coptic letter in Greek 
spelling uote(pz).? This makes it rather improbable that the word was originally 
borrowed from Coptic into Greek, although there is a phenomenon like ‘returning 
emigrants’ in the realm of lexical borrowing. 

uao(Giov (?) (a kind or form of unrefined iron, lumps or booms, etymology unclear, but 
the sequence -ot- could point to an Arabic word), PLond. IV 1369,20 u.6. 

yavAeóc/uavAeic mawla, pl. mawali, lit. freedman, the regular troops of the Arab army, 
consisting of Muslims, were composed of mubajirin and mawalis? PLond. IV 
passim; CPR XXII 55,6.8 

unoaxa misäha, ‘survey,”” PLond. IV 1441,90; CPR XXII 55,6. 


6 See F. Morelli, ‘Legname, palazzi e moschee: PVindob. G 31 e il contributo dell'Egitto 


alla prima architettura islamica. Conto di materiali; Tyche 13 (1998) 173-78. 
9 PLond. IV 129: ‘it seems likely that uaotepr ... means some kind of leather. ... Mr. Ellis 


» 


suggests as just possible zzusarrad, which means “sewn leather”. 

65 P.MoscowCopt 56; cf. also Morelli, Legname, palazzi e moschee’, 168. 

6 WE. Crum, Coptic Dictionary (Oxford 1939) 206a, also MAWPT and MAWHPT; its 
gender is not fixed. Crum compared an Arabic word #ashät, ‘one of a ship’s cables. 

id P. Moscow Copt. 21,4.7 

8 Or should one think of the Coptic lexeme SMAXE, BMAX1,MAQI (< Egyptian mds.t, a 
feminine noun) ‘axe, hatchet, pick’ (Crum, Coptic Dictionary, 213a), used here as a designation of 
unrefined lumps of iron? Cf. quite a similar formal relation between maaxe (< Demotic mds.t, a 
feminine noun), ‘a measure of capacity, and its Greek transcription as uétiov. 

9 C. Onimus, ‘Les mawáli en Egypte dans la documentation papyrologique I"-V s. HZ, 
Annales islamologiques 39 (2005) 81-107. 

70 See CPR XXII, 263; T.S. Richter, ‘Spatkoptische Rechtsurkunden neu bearbeitet (III): 
P.Lond.Copt. 1 487, Arabische Pacht in koptischem Gewand, JJP 33 (2003) 217. 
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ywayapitns/pwayapttar muhdajir, pl. muhäjirän, lit. emigrant (the regular troops of 
the Arab army, consisting of Muslims, was composed of muhäjirän and mawali’'), 
PLond. IV passim; CPR XXII 55,13. 

xo(o)uayó (? — etymology and meaning unclear), PLond. IV 1347,15; 1434,59.249. 

foutxôv rizq ‘allowance (in corn)’ (cf. PBeckerPAF 10; PLond., 5), PLond. IV 1335,5 
(povlixdv rv uwayapitwv); 1404,7; 1407,2 and passim. 


Again, the number of these borrowings is very small and, in almost all cases, semantically 
limited to terminological items of the new things/new concepts type,” which would 
have been difficult to translate. 

The Coptic texts among the Aphrodité papyri are almost entirely free of borrowings 
from Arabic, with the exception of Arabic personal names. Actually no more than two 
lexical items can be identified: the strange spelling NITNEI for ibz, as occurring in a 
personal name,” and one instance of the title amir, ‘commander’ spelled amira (PLond. 
IV 1603,2 in very fragmentary context), a spelling clearly showing that the word was 
not borrowed directly from Arabic, but taken from the Greek, where it had the stressed 
ending -&/-&, and was usually applied in the inflected form &yip&/-& (genitive or 
dative) "^ 


5. Scribes of the Qurra papyri 
5.1 Notarii and their languages 
As a matter of course, in written communication attested by the Qurra papyri involving 


three levels of administration and three different languages, clerks played a crucial role. 
The papyri in our dossier provide two different sorts of external evidence about them: 


7 Onimus, ‘Les mawáli en Egypte’. 


7 Cf. also the compilation of Greek (and Latin) administration terms attested in Arabic 
papyri and literary texts from the first- to the fourth century of the hijra in Grohmann, ‘Griechische 
und lateinische Verwaltungstermini, 284. 

73 PLond. IV 1606,2: [...MJa2MHT NTNEI arro a2a[.. J, perhaps the same individual 
called Maaued viòç Abi ABiba in PLond. IV 1336. 

74 This is generally true of Coptic instances of that title. The most frequently attested form 
AM(€)IPA and similar spellings (AMEPA, AMAPA, AMEPAC — all of them pointing to the stress on 
the ultima as in Greek) do also occur in eighth-century Theban papyri (PKRU passim) and ostraka 
(e.g. O.Medin.HabuCopt. 281,5; O.Vind.Copt. 384,8), in seventh-/eighth-century papyri from al- 
Ashmünayn (e.g. PRyl.Copt. 115,6, 132,2. et passim) and Dayr al-Bala'izah (e.g. PBal. 122,5 et 
passim), as well as in an epigraphic instance (Recueil de travaux 15, 1893, 176) dated in 693 CE, cf. 
Richter, 'O.Crum Ad. 15; 107. Only a few tenth-century Coptic instances bear witness of a form 
directly borrowed from Arabic: AAAMIP P.Lozd. Copt. I 487,8; aAIMip P.Lond.Copt.1659,6—7, cf. 
Richter, ‘Spätkoptische Rechtsurkunden’ 218 n. k. 
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texts in some way dealing with scribes, namely concerning their supplies, and texts 
mentioning the name of the scribe who has written them. 

The first sort of evidence comes from the Greek accounts and registers (cf. above, 
3.4). The term used to identify a person as a scribe was notarios, a title usually borne by 
professional clerks attached to public offices, who were concerned with administrative 
writings.” It is of particular interest to find zotarioi distinguished by their language: an 
'Apapikóc votépios (‘Arab notary’) is mentioned in PLond. IV 1434,229 and P.Lond. 
1447,140.190; a Ipatóc vorápioc (‘Greek notary’) occurs in PLond. IV 1434,301.311 
and PLond. IV 1435,56. 

The ‘Arab notary’ of PLond. IV 1447, 140 and 190 appears in a context that, as was 
suggested by Bell, ‘concerns the dandvn droupy@v tob ämipaluouuviv év Atyónto [supply 
for the servants of the Commander of the Faithful in Egypt] several times mentioned 
in other registers, and consists of a list of names of persons with the amount of their 
õanávn, which is sometimes in kind and sometimes in money. Among these persons are 
included the Governor and his subordinates (such as attendants ..., Mubajirun, mawali, 
notaries, artificers in the goverenment service and so forth.” According to the nature of 
the account P.Lozd. IV 1447, and also to the title’Apa(Bikoë) vor(apiou) tod ovuBoOA(ov) 
(‘Arab notary of the governor’) borne by our man, he might have held a position in the 
governor's office. As he was called by name XoAeew vids Zuueav (‘Sulaym son of Sim‘an’) 
we may assume he was an Arab by birth, and most likely a native speaker of Arabic. 

The distinction of an ‘Arab’ notary implies the presence of Greek-writing notaries in 
the governors staff, whose existence is overwhelmingly attested by the Greek letters and 
the entagia produced in the governor's office (cf. above, 3.2 and 3.3). But what about the 
many other notaries bearing Greek and Egyptian names who are mentioned in the same 


document” 


and elsewhere" in the registers and accounts of PLond. IV without, however, 
an explicit attribution of their language? Could the lack of linguistic specification, i.e. 
‘unmarkedness, mean as much as ‘Greek notary, as goes without saying’? But then why 
is this specification made in the case of PLond. IV 1434,301? 

PLond. IV 1434,229 deals with dandvyn xai tpopy dAdywv Apaßıkoð votaptov 
ovvóvtoc év6ó&o nayápx (‘maintenance of an Arab notary belonging to the famous 
pagarch and the keep of his [sc. that notary’s] horses’).” In PLond. IV 1434,301 and 
311 and 1435,56, similar entries are made for a pœixdç votépioc. The Arab and Greek 
notaries quoted here thus belonged to the office of the pagarch, which seems especially 
interesting with regard to the Arab one. We do not know of Arabic documents produced 
in the pagarch’s office, and even if there were some, we could not expect to find them, 


75 J. Diethart and K.A. Worp, Notarsunterschriften im byzantinischen Agypten, MPER 16 
(Vienna 1986) 9; as was pointed out by them the title votdpiog does not belong to the repertoire 
of titles born by private notaries (tabelliones) working for private chancelleries. 

7$ HI. Bell in PLond. IV 360. The document PLond. IV 1447 can be dated to c. 685-705 
CE. PLond. IV 1434 is from 714-716 CE. 

7 PLond. IV 1447,137-141; 144; 187-192. 

78 PLond. IV, 582, index III. 

7 The document can be dated to c. 714-716 CE. 
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since they would have been sent to Fustat and would be unlikely be found at the site of 
Aphrodito. But what we do learn is that there was competence in the pagarch’s office to 
write and to read Arabic texts. 


5.2 Scribal notes 


The other type of evidence for clerks and scribes is limited to texts bearing a scribal note, 
such as the Arabic versions of letters from the governor to the pagarch (cf. above, 3.2) 
and the Coptic guarantee documents (cf. above, 3.5).5 

Almost all the persons who designate themselves as scribes of Arabic letters from the 
governor to the pagarch (cf. above, 3.2) bear Arabic personal names: al-Salt ibn ‘Adi! 
Jarir,? Khubaysh ibn Mas'üd,? Khälid,% Khalifa, Rashid,*6 Sarhab,® "Abd Allah (ibn 
Nu‘man),** Isa,” ‘Uqba,” *Umayr?! Muslim (ibn Lubnan),”? Walid, Yazid;?* they may 
all have been native speakers of Arabic.” Even more conspicuous is the case of a scribe 
writing in Arabic although bearing a Greek name: Basil 6 It would seem that he was an 
Egyptian who mastered oral and written Arabic as a second (or even third?) language, 
inasmuch as there is good reason to doubt that an Arab native would have borne a Greek 
name. So we could see him as one specimen of that type of cross-linguistic specialist who 


80 In some cases Greek accounts also bear a scribal note, e.g. PLond. IV 1448,1. 


81 PHeid. Arab. 1 3; PBeckerPAF 2. 

9? PCair Arab. III 147; PHeid. Arab. 1 1. 

5 PHeid. Arab. 1 3; PBeckerPAF 2. 

9^ Arabic: PCair. Arab. III 159. 

5 PQurra 4. 

36 PCair. Arab. III 160; 161; 162; 163. 

9 Arabic: PCair Arab. II 157. 

95 PCair. Arab. II 156; PHeid. Arab. 12 and 4. 

89 PBeckerPAF 4. 

% Arabic: PCair Arab. III 152. 

?! Arabic: PCair. Arab. III 146. 

7% Arabic: PCair Arab. III 153; 154 and 155; PQurra 3; PHeid. Arab. Y 10 and 11; 
PBeckerPAF 1; PSorb. 2346. The scribal notes of this scribe often include the name of a copyist: 
‘Muslim ibn Lubnan has written, NN as copied it’; the names of the copyist are al-Salt (PCair. 
Arab. III 154 and 155; PQurra 3), Said (PHeid. Arab. 1 10), and al-Salt ibn Mas'üd (PBeckerPAF 
1; PSorb. 2346). 

?5 Arabic: PCair. Arab. III 150. 

?* PCair. Arab. III 148,151 and 158; PSorb. 2344. 

% We do not know of converts changing their names at that early period of the Islamic 
history of Egypt. 

96 PQurra 2. As I understand from Andreas Kaplony, the reading of the scribe's name as 
Basil is not beyond any doubt. 
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must have been so important for managing the everyday communication between the 
linguistically separated milieus of that time (cf. below, 6.2).7 

‘The persons who designate themselves as scribes of Coptic deeds of guarantee (cf. 
above, 3.5) used to have Greek or Egyptian personal names, both of them pointing 
to Egyptian natives: Apollo son of Psoios (Pshoi) from the village (epoikion) Pakaunis 
(PLond. IV 1548; 1573); David son of Jacob, the priest (PLond. IV 1593); Eunikios 
the zomikos agoras Babylónos (PLond. IV 1550); Horsiése the mayor (ape), son of 
the late Sire (PLond. IV 1619); Ioannes the symbolaiographos (PLond.Copt. IV 1513; 
1594); Macarios (PLond. IV 1514); Makr[...] (PLond. IV 1621); Ouersenouphis son 
of Pamias, the hypodektës and symbolaiographos (P.Lond. IV 1495); Philotheos (PLond. 
IV 1546); Theodoros the symbolaiographos (PLond. IV 1454; 1455;1494; 1497; 1499; 
1504; 1509; 1511; 1515; 1518; 1519; 1521; 1544; 1549; 1565; 1591; 1595; 1596; 
1599; 1610; [1633]; PLaur. V 194; PHermitageCopt. 20; 33); Victor son of Theodôsios 
the s[ymbolaiographos] (PLond. IV 1529). All of them may have been native speakers 
of Coptic insofar as the native language of Egypt seems generally to have been acquired 
as first language. However, regular insertions of Greek parts into the Coptic texts (cf. 
above, 3.5) point to the fact that these scribes were bilingual individuals, able to speak 
and also to write in Greek. Some of them bear the title symbolaiographos, identifying 
them as private notaries not attached to a public office but offering their services to 
private customers. 


6. Conclusions 
6.1 The function of Arabic 


The Arabic literary tradition knows of the introduction of Arabic as chancellery language 
in 87/705 CE,” four years before the governorship of Qurra ibn Sharik. The truth 
of this information both is and is not evidenced by the Qurra papyri. It is evidenced 
by the striking fact that all directives coming from headquarters have been drafted in 
Arabic — apparently by specialized clerks occasionally referred to as ‘Arab notaries’ in 
Greek documents. It is not evidenced insofar as probably all the messages having been 
written in Arabic and sent to the pagarch as well as to the taxpayer communities were 
accompanied by a Greek copy, which may have been the one that was read. However, 
as we have also seen (cf. above, 5.1), there were Arab notaries not only in the governor's 


?! However, it should not be concealed that the reading of that proper name is not absolutely 


certain (personal communication by Andreas Kaplony, Zurich). 

% — C£ E. Sachers, ‘Tabellio, in Realenzyklopädie, 2nd ser., vol. 4 (1932) 1847-63, and 
Diethart and Worp, Notarunterschriften. 

® According to Qalgashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, I 40, quoted by W. Bjorkman, Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Agypten (Hamburg 1928) 3. 

100 Asa visible sign of having been used, the Greek letters bear a notice of receipt on their 


verso that is rarely found on the Arabic copies (cf. above, 3.2 + note 31). 
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office but also attached to the pagarch’s staff. Thus the function of the Arabic versions of 
letters addressed to the governor and of the entagia documents addressed to the taxpayer 
communities throughout the pagarchy, but actually archived in the governor’s office, may 
have been twofold. On the one hand they may have served as ‘backup copies, in order to 
avoid misunderstanding about what the governor’s wishes and demands actually were. 
On the other hand, these Arabic pieces of writing could have been sent forth as a kind of 
symbolic ‘heralds, as messengers conveying the message of power: keeping local officials 
at a distance and reminding them of the true face of authority by the sheer appearance of 
the script and language of dominion. 


6.2 The function of Greek 


Although the trilingual Qurra dossier implies a trilingual language constellation, a 
situation of social trilingualism, it does not likewise imply the existence of trilingual 
speakers or writers, individual trilingualism: the sort of trilingualism as practised in and 
mirrored by the language choice of the Qurra papyri, and the interference phenomena 
found in them (cf. above, 4.), although pointing to Arabic- Greek and Greek- Coptic 
speakers, hardly indicates the existence of Arabic- Greek- Coptic speakers, and not 
even of Arabic- Coptic bilinguals.'?! Thus the overall impression, the model of language 
contact emerging from this evidence, is one of separate spheres or milieus of language use, 
linked by Greek as the dynamic means of cross-linguistic communication, functioning 
as a lingua franca: 


ARABIC-SPEAKING MILIEU 
(GOVERNMENT AT FUsTAT) 
Arabic-Greek { — bilingualism 
HELLENIZED MILIEU 
(PROVINCIAL AND URBAN ELITE) 
Greek-Coptic @ bilingualism 
COPTIC-SPEAKING MILEU 
(VILLAGES AND LOCAL ELITE) 


Already in the early years after the Arab conquest of Egypt in 641 CE, the use of Greek 
declined rapidly in the sphere of private legal records, where it was partly replaced by 
Coptic. By contrast, in the realm of administrative records, Greek apparently remained 
indispensable and continued to be used during at least the entire eighth century.’ 


101 


While the second type of bilingualism is represented by Egyptian local forces, Andreas 
Kaplony suggested connecting the first type of bilingualism to (Christian or Muslim) officials 
coming from Syria. 

102-9 CE already K.A. Worp, ‘Studien zu spätgriechischen, koptischen und arabischen Papyri; 
BSAC 26 (1984) 99-107, and the current research by Federico Morelli, e.g. in CPR XXIL In his 


unpublished paper “Papyrus grecs d'époque arabe’ given at the First International Coptic Summer 
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The extent of individual Egyptian-Greek bilingualism from the Macedonian 
conquest of Egypt onwards has long been debated; at present it is considered not 
excessively high.! However, if we look only at the quantity and semantic range of 
Greek loan-words in Coptic, we do have to admit a steady and long-lasting influence 
of a certain sub-set of ‘conductive’ Egyptian native speakers, who where more or less 
skilled in speaking and writing Greek.' On the contrary, there is hardly any reason 
to believe that language contact between Arabic- and Greek-speakers and individual 
Arabic-Greek bilingualism in early Islamic Egypt reached a considerable extent. Our 
written evidence would rather point to limited contact situations in terms of quantity, 
both in the case of functional domains and in that of individuals. 


6.3 The function of Coptic 


Written Coptic knew its widest spread during the first century after the Arab conquest of 
Egypt. Only then did it become acommon means of recording private business and legal 
events, and a language of private representation in epigraphy. However, even then the 
validity of written Coptic outside the ecclesiastical and monastic realms was still limited 
to what could be called private affairs, while official and public documents continued to 
be drafted in Greek, or were already recorded in Arabic. 


School in Vienna, July 2006, Morelli suggested a late eighth-century dating for a number of 
documents that were dated significantly earlier in their original editions. 

AIG especially E. Oréal, ‘Contact linguistique. Le cas du rapport entre le grec et le copte; 
Lalies 19 (1999) 289-306; recent discussion of various sets of data in P. Fewster, ‘Bilingualism in 
Roman Egypt’ in J.N. Adams, M. Janse and S. Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society: Language 
contact and the written text (Oxford 2002) 220-45; J. Dieleman, Priests, tongues, and rites: The 
London-Leiden magical manuscripts and translation in Egyptian ritual (100-300 CE), Religions 
in the Greco-Roman World 153 (Leiden 2005); and Richter, ‘Greek, Coptic, and the “language 
of the hijra”; for a theoretical framework cf. S.G. Thomason and T. Kaufman, Language contact, 
creolization, and genetic linguistics (Berkeley, CA 1988) 65-109; FW. Field, Linguistic borrowing 
in bilingual contexts, Studies in Language Companion Series 62 (Philadelphia 2002) 1-22; R. 
Appel and P. Muysken, Language contact and bilingualism (London 1987); R. van Hout and P. 
Muysken, ‘Modelling lexical borrowability, Language Variation and Change 6 (1994) 39-62; and 
with regard to corpus languages, D.R. Langslow, ‘Approaching bilingualism in corpus languages, 
in Adams, Janse and Swain (eds), Bilingualism in ancient society, 23-51. 

104 Cf Field, Linguistic borrowing in bilingual contexts, 3: ‘On the one hand, when there is 
casual contact between languages, i.e., among their speakers, lexical items may be borrowed where 
there is little or no extensive bilingualism. For instance, American English has borrowed many 
cultural items from immigrant groups, e.g. kosher from Yiddish, pizza from Italian, sauerkraut 
from German, tortilla from Mexican Spanish, sushi from Japanese, and so on. On the other hand, 
many studies of extensive borrowing, the result of intensive contact, assume that the requisite 
starting point is a subset of the total number of native speakers of the recipient variety who are 
also relatively proficient and perhaps equally skilled in the donor, who act as a kind of conduit for 
the diffusion of lexical items and other properties of the donor language’. See also Thomason and 
Kaufman, Language contact, 66. 
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In this respect, the Coptic texts of the Qurra dossier are exceptional inasmuch as they 
form part of a body of administrative writings. There are some further contemporary 
Coptic documents related to administrative procedures, such as a kind of individual tax 
assessment from the region of Ashmünayn and elsewhere,” and the large dossier of tax- 
receipt ostraka from the Theban area.!% But even so, the administrative use of Coptic 
was related to the bottom level of administration — single villages, monasteries, and so 
forth. 

The Coptic documents extant in the Qurra dossier, the greater part of them being 
guarantee declarations issued by village people and typically addressed to ‘the most 
wonderful governor through you, most glorious lord, ... by God's will pagarch of Jkow' 
(cf. above, 3.5), give us only one half of the correspondence between the representatives 
of villages and their authorities at Aphrodité and Fustat to our knowledge. The entagia 
(cf. above, 3.3), issued by the governor in two versions, one in Arabic and one in Greek, 
formally addressed to the taxpayer communities, and probably sent along with the 
letters from the governor to the pagarch, were obviously kept behind and archived 
in the latter’s office. How eventually the tax assessments made by the governor were 
communicated to Coptic-speaking people throughout the pagarchy can be seen from 
the aforementioned Coptic tax demands instanced in a number of documents from the 


Ashmüneyn region," 


the monastery Dayr al-Balz'izah,!? and the town of Jéme,’” but 
not from Aphroditó and its surroundings. Issued by the pagarch, they informed the 
addressee of ‘what has been allotted to you that you shall pay it in the assessment of the 
taxes (nai ne ntastabok mmoou ngtaau hmpdiastalmos nndemosion &c.). 

The use of Coptic, not unexpected in those parts of the Qurra dossier that served 
communication with the most humble subjects, seems rather striking when it comes 
to pieces of correspondence between the pagarch's agents with the pagarch himself (cf. 
above, 3.6). If this really did happen," the undeniable conclusion would be that both 
parties, the pagarch and his agent, were Coptic native speakers. The fact as such would 
seem to be of some significance in terms of social history. Under those circumstances, 
one would be very keen to know how oral communication between the pagarch’s agent 
and the governor was managed, or if those agents could have been Coptic-Arabic 
bilinguals or even trilinguals — just the sort of specimen lacking in the evidence of the 
written documents? 

However, as we cannot hope to catch a glimpse of the dark side of the moon, we 
should content ourselves with the written evidence given to us in the unique Qurra 


105 An almost complete list of Coptic tax demands is provided in Mon. Apollo 43. 


106 See I. Poll, Die &&ypopov-Steuer im spátbyzantinischen und früharabischen Ágypten; 
Tyche 14 (1999) 237-74. 

107 Eg. BKUIII 339; CPR IV and 4; PRyl.Copt. 117, 118, 119, and 378. 

108 PBal. 131 and 402. 


10 PBal. 130, Appendix. 


1 We have no instance where both, sender and addressee, are preserved. On the base of our 


evidence, one may or may not believe Crum’s suggestion. 
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dossier, a source of knowledge about various aspects of the early Islamic society of Egypt 
that is unlikely to be exhausted soon. 
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APPENDIX 


Editions of early eighth-century Aphrodité papyri according to languages 


Arabic papyrological evidence 


Chrest.Khoury 90, 91, 93, 94. 

PBeckerNPAF (all but nos. 7 and 12 are reedited in PCair. Arab. IIT; concordance 
in Checklist of Arabic Papyri, 145). 

PBeckerPAF (nos. 7, 12 and 14 have been re-edited in PCair Arab. III; 
concordance in Checklist of Arabic Papyri, 145). 

PBerl.Ehnas-Ersatz 352.1 

PCair. Arab. III 146-63 (all first edited in PBeckerPAF and PBeckerNPAF; 
concordance in Checklist of Arabic Papyri, 145). 

PHeid. Arab. 1, partly re-edited in Chrest.Khoury I: n° 1 = Chrest.Khoury 90; n° 3 
= Chrest.Khoury 91; n° 5 = Chrest.Khoury 93; n° 6= Chrest.Khoury 94. 

PQurra l-V. 

PRoss.Georg IV, Arabic fragment n? 27, I, h 

PSorb. inv. 2343, 2344, and 23464." 

DStrasb. Arab. = P Heid. Arab. 1, Anhang, a-m 


Greek papyrological evidence 


BM inv. n° 2586 (a re-edition of PLond. IV 1393 completed by this 
fragment).!? 

CPR XXII, 52-59. 

PBerl.Ehnas-Ersatz 352 (see above). 

PBerol. see SB XX. 

PCair. Arab. III 160-63. 

PHeid. Ul, see SB I. 

PLaur. IV 192. 

P.Lond. IV 1332-493. 

PRoss.Georg. IV, 1-27. 

PSchott-Reinbardt I, see SB I 

PSorb., see SB X 

SB I 5638-5655 (= PSchott-Reinbardt Y = P. Heid. III 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 22 and a-m) 


111 Ed. in Becker, ‘Papyrusstudien’, 149-52 and Bell, “The Berlin Qurrah papyrus’ (see 
above, note 45). 

112 Edited by Y. Rhagib, ‘Lettres nouvelles de Qurra b. Sarik’ Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
40 (1981) 174-85. 


113 Bell, ‘Two official letters’, no. 2. 
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SB X 10453-60 (= PSorb. 2224-26, 2230a+b, 2231-33). 
SB XVIII 13218 
SB XX 15100-102 (= P.Berol. inv. 25006, 25039, 25040 and 25041) 


Coptic papyrological evidence 


PCair Arab. III 164—66. 

PHermitageCopt. 18—38, n° 36 consisting of no less than 26 fragmentary items. 
PLaur. V 194. 

P.Lond. IV 1494-646. 


Chapter 9 
Aristophanes Son of Johannes: 
An Eighth-Century Bilingual Scribe? 
A Study of Graphic Bilingualism 


Jennifer Cromwell 


From the eighth-century Coptic village Jéme, built within the remains of the mortuary 
temple of Rameses III — Medinet Habu - on the Theban west bank,” comes a corpus 
of texts written on papyrus that record the lives and legal wranglings of the town’s 
inhabitants. These documents are written in Coptic. However, as Coptic legal texts 
developed from their Greek predecessors? Greek terminology‘ and schemas? influenced 
the language and form. The majority of these borrowings are integrated within the matrix 
of the first language, adapted to conform to Coptic syntactic structure.® In addition, 


1 This paper was originally presented at the XXVth International Congress of Papyrologists, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 29 July to 3 August 2007. I would like to thank Leslie 
MacCoull for first mentioning Apa Rasios to me; consultation of his texts has altered many of 
my original thoughts, as have discussions with Sebastian Richter, Arietta Papaconstantinou and 
Eitan Grossman. 

? For the Coptic village, dated to the seventh to eighth centuries CE, see the excellent 
overview provided by T. Wilfong, "Western Thebes in the seventh and eighth centuries: A 
bibliographic survey of Jeme and its surroundings, BASP 26 (1989) 89-147; and id., Women of 
Jeme: Lives in a Coptic town in late antique Egypt (Ann Arbor, MI 2002). 

2 Coptic documents are, in many respects, ‘Greek documents in Coptic dress’: L.S.B. 
MacCoull, ‘Further notes on interrelated Greek and Coptic palaeography, CAE 70 (1995) 344. 

# The percentage of Greek words in Coptic texts has been examined by Sebastian Richter 
for three texts spanning the fifth to eleventh centuries, including those for David son of Psate from 
Jéme: T.S. Richter, Rechtsemantik und forensische Rhetorik: Untersuchungen zu Wortschatz, Stil 


und Grammatik der Sprache koptischer Rechtsurkunden. Kanobos 3 (Leipzig 2002) 73-74. 


> The application of Byzantine rhetoric is seen in the inclusion of formulaic Greek passages 


inserted into the Coptic body, for example: EN MACH àraeH Kal KAAH TIPOEPAICH, ‘in all 
good and proper free choice’ (part of the free-will formula); Ala XEIPOC EIC xeipa, ‘from hand 
to hand’ (part of the price formula in sale documents). Scribes also used rhetorical patterns of 
accumulation and multiplication — tautological and homeoteleutic strings of varying complexity 
(Richter, Rechtsemantik und forensische Rhetorik, 74-76 and 112-15). 

$ The integration of a wholly Greek schema into this matrix (cf. note 5) is not an example 
of code-mixing, as indicative of bilingual speech (the nature of which cannot be determined on 
the basis of these documents alone), but the result of the use of Byzantine Greek documentary 
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there are formulaic components that are free from Coptic vocabulary and that adhere to 
Greek syntactic structure. In the majority of the texts these are restricted to the protocol 
at the beginning of the document, comprising the invocation’ and date,’ the repetition 
of the price in sale documents,’ and the scribal notation.!° In addition, extended non- 
formulaic Greek passages are found, for example in PCLT 3 and PBal. 130 Appendix, 
a request for travel authorisation and a tax assessment document respectively (both of 
these will be discussed further below). 

Both the Greek employed within the body of the documents and the formulaic 
and extended Greek passages provide the empirical material required to undertake an 
analysis of the bilingual nature of these scribes.!! The current paper is not, however, 
concerned with the linguistic aspect of these texts. Rather, the focus here is a neglected 
aspect of bilingualism, namely palaeography, and the introduction of the notion of 
graphic bilingualism. 

For the purposes of the current paper this phenomenon will be illustrated with a 
case study of the works of one scribe from the site: Aristophanes son of Johannes. He 
was the scribe of 27 legal documents written on papyrus." This is the largest number of 


models (as discussed by Sebastian Richter in his forthcoming chapter ‘Greek and Coptic in Late 
Antiquity’, in J.G. Manning, J.G. Keenan and U. Yiftach-Firanko [eds], Law and Society in Egypt 
from Alexander to the Arab Conquest [Cambridge]; I am thankful to Sebastian for allowing me to 
see the pre-publication version of his study). 

7 In total, there are sixteen variants of the invocation formula, as compiled by R.S. Bagnall 
and K.A. Worp, The chronological systems of Byzantine Egypt, 2nd edn (Leiden 2004) 100-102, 
seventeen if both the long and short version of 2I are included. The most common variant found 
in the Jeme material is 2E: £v 6vépatt tç åyíaç Kai Gworo10d Kal óuoovoíov tpiáðoç natpòç Kai vioù 
xai cyiou Kai TVEÜUATOG. 

8 In PKRU 14 and 15, both by Aristophanes son of Johannes, the subject of this paper, the 
indictional date is accompanied by a date according to the Era of Diocletian, which starts with the 
ascension of Diocletian in 284: see Bagnall and Worp, Chronological systems, 68-82. Following 
the date there is reference to the current ruling officials, which is also written in Greek script, the 
‘eponymous’ date of the document. 

? yiv [x] (=ytyvetat voufopa(ta)), ‘that is, [x] nomismata which is normally followed by 
attestations of the purity of the coinage. For the palaeography of the standard abbreviation of 
nomismata, see N. Gonis, ‘Abbreviated nomismata in seventh- and eighth-century papyri: Notes 
on palaeography and taxes, ZPE 136 (2001) 119-22. 

10 51 pod Aproropévou viod Ioávvov éyéveto (PKRU 27 is the only document written by 
Aristophanes to use éypatpa, rather then éyéveto). 

11 The issue of using these documents to study the bilingual character of the authors of these 
texts has been previously noted (cf. note 6). This will not be discussed further here; rather one 
should consult the work in preparation by Eitan Grossman on the subject of scribal repertoires. 

12 PKRU8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 25, 26, 27, 33, 39, 40, 41, 43, 47, 48, 52, 53, 58, 87, 95, 101, 
103, PCLT 3, 6, 7, and PBal. 130 Appendix. See J.A. Cromwell, Individual scribal practice at 
Jeme: The papyri documents of Aristophanes son of Johannes, 2 vols (PhD, University of Liverpool 
2008) for an analysis of those texts. Throughout this analysis it is argued that neither PCLT 6 
nor 7 should be attributed to Aristophanes (for that second document see in particular vol. 1, 
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texts from the Jéme corpus attributable to a single individual. Within these texts both 
the formulaic and extended Greek passages noted above are found. 

The existence ofa marked agenda of differentiation between Coptic and Greek scripts 
has been noted by Iain Gardner and Malcolm Choat.? Aristophanes employed such 
a distinction within his work. The formulaic and extended Greek passages mentioned 
above are written in a hand different from that used for the Coptic body — and this is 
also true of all the Greek components integrated into this section, both lexical items and 
extended rhetoric. As the non-formulaic sections in PBal. 130 Appendix and RCLT 
3 are also written in this ‘Greek’ hand, the difference in Aristophanes’ palaeography 
cannot be explained purely on the grounds of their formulaic or schematic nature. The 
reasons for these changes will be explored in the following discussion. 

Before undertaking such a discussion it is necessary to examine the nature of his 
Coptic hand, in order that the comparisons can be more readily defined. The issue of 
establishing a typology of Coptic hands was first raised at length by Monika Hasitzka, 
who proposed a system that divides hands into five categories: beginner; a more fluid 
version of beginner; beginner cursive; cursive; and hands strongly influenced by Greek 
script.'* Most recently, Alain Delattre has addressed the question again, noting first 
that Hasitzka’s system is primarily concerned with the cursiveness of the script, that 
is, the extent of ligation. Delattre proposes an alternative method based on a division 
between majuscule and minuscule (bilinéaire and quadrilinéaire), with varying degrees 
of cursiveness.!$ 

To describe his system, Delattre employs a modified terminology. The terms 
majuscule and minuscule describe letter formation, rather than script types, and as 
such have to be qualified by how ligatured they are. Furthermore, while a script may 
be heavily ligatured, with letters of different height (as seen in the length of ascenders 


89-90). In addition, Aristophanes also wrote a large number of texts on ostraka, of which 85 
have been published to date - 84 Coptic ostraka and a single Greek ostrakon: see W.C. Till, 
Datierung und Prosopographie der koptischen Urkunden aus Theben (Vienna 1962) 61-62; more 
remain unpublished in various collections. Published images are only available for PCLT 3 (pl. V) 
and PKRU 40, in A. Boud'hors, Pages chrétiennes d'Égypte. Les manuscrits des Coptes (Paris 2004), 
pl. 44. In the latter of these no Greek sections have survived. 

13 In their study of non-literary material from Kellis, Gardner and Choat raise two 
fundamental points: the resemblance between cursive Coptic documents from the site and 
contemporary Greek hands (as opposed to recognisable Coptic hands), and the implications 
resulting form this, that is, the relationship between Greek and Coptic scripts; chiefly the 
existence of a conscious agenda of differentiation, which is most clear in documents that preserve 
both: I. Gardner and M. Choat, “Towards a palaeography of fourth-century documentary Coptic’ 
in M. Immerzeel and J. van der Vliet (eds), Coptic studies on the threshold of a new millennium. 
Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Coptic Studies, Leiden, 27 August — 2 September 
2000 (Leuven 2004) 495-504. 

CPR XII, 16-21. 

A. Delattre, Papyrus coptes et grecs du monastère dApa Apollo de Baouit (Brussels 2007) 
127. 


16 This modified system is developed in Cromwell, Individual scribal practice, 139-42. 
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and descenders), this does not necessarily mean that such letters are minuscule in form. 
The use of the term minuscule creates further complication with scripts that exhibit 
standard Greek minuscule forms. Both Aristophanes’ hands conform to Delattre’s 
quadrilinéaire form. However, as will be discussed below, the Greek hand exhibits letter 
formations that are markedly different from those in the Coptic hand and that conform 
to contemporary Greek minuscule forms. It is not appropriate to use ‘minuscule’ to 
differentiate between the two scripts. Instead, a combination of the systems of Delattre 
and Hasitzka is proposed. The hands are divided into three categories: majuscule, cursive 
and minuscule. Majuscule conforms to Delattre’s description ‘bilinéaires’ (written 
as if between two lines); ligatures are rare, but can be employed. These formations 
are modified in cursive hands to facilitate ligaturing; letters are still predominantly 
majuscule, but minuscule formations can be employed. Intermediary letter formations 
also exist in such hands, whereby they are modified to enable faster writing and as a 
result lose their majuscule shape. Such forms are noted as cursive. Minuscule hands are 
those with distinctly minuscule letter formations. Generally the hand is more compact, 
with taller ascenders and descenders. 

Thus, Aristophanes’ hand can be generally categorised as a cursive hand with 
predominantly majuscule formations. The different aspects of his script — its size, 
slant, shading, and the autonomy of individual characters" — varies between texts, 
contributing in turn to the legibility and clarity of his writing, which as a result varies 
between texts. The greatest variance is seen between PKRU 87, a donation document 
involving the monastery, and PKRU 11, sale document in which Aristophanes himself 
is the first party involved. The former is written in a more precise and deliberate manner, 
with fewer ligatures, larger letter size, more careful formations, and it is better spaced.'® 
A more representative example of his hand is illustrated in Fig. 9.1, taken from PKRU 
27.15-20. 


7 RS. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s letters from ancient Egypt 300 BC-AD 800 (Ann 
Arbor, MI 2006) in their discussion of non-literary ‘professional hands’ identified three factors 
that contributed to the legibility of texts: speed, size, and the relative autonomy of characters. As 
speed is a subjective notion, these criteria have been modified in the present study. 

18 It might be possible to use the different social contexts of these documents to account 
for their palaeographic differences. When writing for himself Aristophanes writes in a more 
careless manner, seemingly with more concern for speed than legibility. Conversely, the donation 
documents are written with greater care and deliberateness. Unfortunately, the original papyri of 
the other donation documents written by Aristophanes are not available for study (PKRU 95, 
101 and 103 - the first of these is in storage in Cairo Museum, while the current locations of the 
other two remain unknown). Consequently, it is not possible to determine if this is a consistent 
phenomenon, indicating an awareness on the scribes’ part of varying social factors that impact on 
the writing of these documents. 
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Fig. 9.1 PKRU 27.15-20 © The British Library Board. All Rights Reserved. BL. 
Or. 4883 


2ITOOTC AI€I EPOC €IOYOQ) AYW EITTEIGE XWPIC AAAY 
NKPO4 21200T€ 2IXINGONC 21ATTATH MNOYANATKH 
NOYOT KH NAl E2PAl AAAA 2NTATIPO2AIPECIC MMIN € 
MMOI EIOPK AE MNNCOXC MITNOYT€ TTANTOKPATOP 
MNTTOYXAI NNENXICOOYE ETAPXEI EXON €BOA 
2ITMITOYE2CA2NE€ MTINOYTE EITI NAK €BOA NTOK 


As this example shows, there is a high number of ligatured letters, some of which have a 
right slant. Spacing and letter size is even, although this example shows his tendency to 
stray from the horizontal with his lines of writing (note in particular the third line).” 

When placed next to this ‘Coptic’ hand, the differences exhibited by his ‘Greek’ 
hand become readily apparent. This is most clearly seen in documents that contain both 
script-types in close proximity, a situation that most frequently occurs at the top of the 
document, if the Greek protocol has survived, as in Fig. 9.2, the opening lines of PKRU 
14.1-7. 


1? For a more detailed account of the variation seen in Aristophanes’ hand, and an analysis 
of his individual letter formation and ligaturing, see Cromwell, Individual scribal practice, 142-68 


and Table 7. 
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Fig. 9.2 KRU 14.1-7 © The British Library Board. All Rights Reserved. BL. Or. 
4868. 


EV OVOATI TNG aYLAG KAI GwWoroLOV opoovotou TPIAdOG 

TLATPOG KAL ULOU Kart ayiov TVEPATOS + eyp UN TX 51 ji 0 

ano ó.o e? T" GNUEPOV nuepav vof 

emt tw Seonotn nuov dap KWUETOU viov xar õiokntov 

KQOTPOV ueuvovi 

+ ANOK MAMAC ITQHP€ MITMAK/ CEOAWPOC TEIMAAY 
TEIOYAEIN TIPMITKACTPON NXHME TINOMOC NTITOAIC 


In PCLT 3 this situation is reversed, with the Greek passages written at the bottom 
of the document.” Only infrequently are the two scripts found side by side within the 
body of the document. In sale documents this happens when the price of the property in 
question is reiterated in Greek, as seen in Fig. 9.3, where the Greek passage is highlighted. 
A more radical version of this is seen in PBal. Appendix 130 A and, to a lesser extent, B, 
in which the two scripts are employed to an almost equal degree.” 


NTANCYMWNE! EPOC MNNENEPHYTIE ATOOY NZOAOK/ 
NOBPYZON MITQ)I MITKACTPON NXHME yi, v? 8 teocapa 
Co' x, uguv? TETEAEIA TIMH ACEI €TOOT 2ITOOTK N 


? See pl. 5 in PCLT. 
? Kahle’s transcription of the texts, in which he himself uses two different scripts, illustrates 


this feature. It is as a result of damage to the papyrus that this is less clear in B than it is in A. 
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Fig. 9.3 PKRU 15.46-48 © The British Library Board. All Rights Reserved. BL. 
Or. 4871. 


In many respects the two scripts are noticeably different. The Greek script is more 
compact than the Coptic; the letters are smaller and written closer together. It is possible 
to quantify these differences. The average percentage of ligatured letters in Aristophanes’ 
Coptic script is 54, with variance between 35.1 per cent and 62.7 per cent in KRU 87 and 
11 respectively.” The percentage of ligatured letters in the Greek script is substantially 
higher than this, at 73, with less variance than the Coptic script. Generally, the shorter 
the section of Greek writing, the higher the percentage of ligatured letters.” 

Not all letters are written differently in the two scripts. There are a number of 
similarities, in both individual letter formation and ligature groups. Typically, however, 
ascenders and descenders are longer in the Greek script and descenders have a sharp tick 
to the right, as is particularly the case with the letter M/u. Beyond these generalities, some 
letters are markedly different. The most significant differences occur with the letters B/, 
A/À, T/T and Y/v, as illustrated by the following table: 


Letter Coptic Formation Greek Formation 
Beta A 4 
Lambda S. 
Mu 
Pi 
Upsilon 


? The two documents that illustrate the two extremes of his hand, as discussed above. 


? These statistics are taken from the palaeographic analysis of Aristophanes’ hand in 


Cromwell, Individual scribal practice. 
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The Coptic B is written with one- and two-stroke variants. It is a large, tall sign with 
a descending vertical stem and a body resembling an asymmetric triangle. The Greek 
letter is formed in the minuscule manner, with one stroke. It resembles the letter ‘u’, 
with two shorter minim strokes of equal length and a serif to the right.” The two forms 
also differ in how they ligature to surrounding letters: the Coptic writing can only be 
ligatured to preceding letters, but the Greek is not restricted in this way. Coptic lambda 
is written with two strokes, with few exceptions, forming two limbs of roughly even 
length. In contrast, the left stroke of the Greek letter is substantially longer and descends 
extravagantly to the left. With pi, the Coptic letter resembles a Latin lower-case ‘n, 
is written with one stroke, and can only be ligatured to preceding letters. The Greek 
formation consists of two elements, a ‘w’-shaped base with a horizontal crossbar. This 
letter can be ligatured to both sides and the ligature stroke can be formed either from its 
base or from the crossbar. Finally, upsilon in the Coptic sections is tall and consists of 
two parts, a cup and a descending stem. The Greek formation does not have a stem. 

Two separate hands clearly existed, a ‘Coptic’ and a ‘Greek’ hand, that were used for 
different purposes within the document. A conscious decision was made in the writing 
of each language, visually marking the two as distinct entities. Aristophanes’ documents 
therefore exhibit a practice of graphic bilingualism. 

Comparisons with contemporary Greek texts emphasise the contemporary nature 
of his Greek palaeography. The most important Greek text for comparative purposes is 
SB 3.7240, dated 17 October 697 or 712 from Jéme.” The text is contemporaneous with 
the Aristophanes material, but is not written by a scribe from the region.” It is described 
by Bell as written in a ‘minuscule’ hand, like that universally used in accounts and official 
letters of this period, ‘addressed to a multiplicity of persons and intended or adapted for 
public exhibition’? This contrasts with the ‘current’ style employed in governors letters 
to the pagarchs, a sloping hand derived from the late Byzantine style with long ‘down- 
and up-strokes’ and a high percentage of ligatured letters. 

A comparison of the palaeographic features exhibited in SB 3.7240? and 
Aristophanes’ Greek hand, as illustrated above, reveal many similarities. The letters « 
(written in its minuscule form), n, € and 1 (the last depending on how it is ligatured) are 
written with tall ascenders. The À has a long descending left limb and the letters ọ, p, u 
and (again depending on the ligature involved) all have long descending elements, albeit 
not as long as that incorporated in À. The most notable similarities in letter formation 
are in the writing of y, v, p, n and the ay, ep and & ligatures. Despite these similarities 


24 This is the typical minuscule formation, as described in E.M. Thompson, An introduction 


to Greek and Latin palaeography (Oxford 1912) 186. 
5 The documentis a grant of protection issued by the Duke of the Thebaid to the inhabitants 
of ‘the Cup’ in the mountain of the Memnonia (toig katoikoGo Kaókotg eic tò ópoc Meuvoviwv). 
26 The name of the scribe responsible for drawing up the document is not included, but the 
letter is from the office of ‘Atiya ibn Ju'ayd, the Duke of the Thebaid; see the ed. princ. in H.I. Bell, 
"Two official letters of the Arab period’ JEA 12 (1926) 271. 
27 [bid.,266. 


28 [hid pl. XLVI. 
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in formation, differences exist in the overall appearance of the two scripts. SB 3.7240 
is more evenly spaced, with consistent letter size. Spacing between lines is greater and 
maintained throughout the document. This evenness and consistency results in a neater 
and more legible hand. 

Similar styles are also present in Thompson’s examples 40 and 41 (PLond. IV 1448 
and PLond. 1 32).” The first of these, from Aphrodito, is dated 700-705 CE. It is 
described by Bell as written in a ‘round, exceedingly neat and regular minuscule?” The 
second example is a public notice concerning fugitives from the first half of the eighth 
century, and its writing is large and ornamental?! Most of the letters are formed in the 
same way as discussed above, for example the writing of lambda, with the long left limb, 
and long ascenders and descenders are written with a tick at the bottom of the latter. 
Despite these similarities with Aristophanes’ Greek hand, both texts are more formal in 
appearance. 

Many of these features are also present in the Greek—Arabic text (SB VI 9576), a 
letter from the amir ‘Abd Allah ibn Jabir to the two pagarchs in Herakleopolis.? The 
text is described by Guglielmo Cavallo and Herwig Maehler as written in ‘documentary 
minuscule’, of the kind that evolved from the late seventh/early eighth century.” It is 
representative of a type of documentary minuscule that evolved during this period, with 
descenders ending in hooks, € in two movements, especially in ligatures with 1 and t 
usually in two movements. All of these features are reminiscent of those exhibited by 
Aristophanes in his Greek text, as illustrated in Fig. 9.2 and the above table. 

One important issue arises from the types of texts that share similarities with 
Aristophanes’ Greek script: they are all formal (official) in nature. This is a distinction 
that Bell also made in his choice of vocabulary: a distinction between ‘current’ and 
‘minuscule’ (official) hands of this period.” The parallels between these hands and that 
of Aristophanes suggest that the latter was writing in a particular style of Greek hand. 
This has important ramifications concerning the nature of the education or training that 
these scribes received. 

The current state of research on Coptic education is still in its infancy in comparison 
to its Greek equivalent, but from the known body of material it is evident that Coptic 
education texts differ from Greek texts. Raffaella Cribiore has shown that there is less 
focus on the teaching of grammar and literary compositions and more on practical 
concerns, addressing the immediate needs of the individuals involved.” Concerning 


# Thompson, An introducction, 180. 


30 PLond. IV 359. 

? PLond.1230. 

9 This is the famous PERF 558 (PVindob. G 39736), siglum under which it was first edited 
by A. Grohman, ‘Aperçu de papyrologie arabe’ Etudes de papyrologie 1 (1932) 36-46*. 

9$ G. Cavallo and H. Machler, Greek bookhands of the early Byzantine period, AD 300—800, 
Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, Supplement 47 (London 1987) 94 and pl. 43. 

34 Bell, "Two official letters, 265. 

5 This is especially seen in the copying of epistolary formulae, as discussed in R. Cribiore, 
‘Greek and Coptic education in late antique Egypt, in . S. Emmel ez. al. (eds), Agypten und Nubien 
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documentary training specifically, the evidence is almost entirely Greek in nature. 


Despite this distinction, it should be remembered that, even in the eighth century, 
Egypt functioned as a bilingual society, and it is not necessarily a simple case of drawing 
a line between Greek and Coptic education as two distinct entities, as Cribiore has also 
emphasised.*” Evidently, some important ties existed between the two, concerning the 
scripts at least. 

Further palaeographic parallels are seen in the comparison of Aristophanes’ Coptic 
hand and contemporary Greek material. Apa Rasios, a seventh-century scribe from 
Aphrodito,*? wrote a Coptic text, PMich. inv. 6898, a cession of land,” and a Greek 
text, PMich. XIII 662, a sale of part of a house.“ The hand that he employed for his 
Greek texts bears many similarities to Aristophanes’ standard hand, in both general 
appearance and letter formation. Conversely, the hand in which Apa Rasios wrote his 
Coptic documents is an unligatured majuscule hand.*! 

On the basis of parallels with contemporary Greek documents, Aristophanes’ 
‘Coptic’ hand conforms to the features of Bell’s ‘current’ style, as also exhibited by 
Apa Rasios, while his ‘Greek’ hand conforms to the minuscule hand employed for 
accounts. This raises the issue of the accuracy of using the terms ‘Coptic’ and ‘Greek’ in 
defining Aristophanes’ two scripts. A reassessment of the nature of the scripts might be 
preferable. 

While the terms ‘Coptic’ and ‘Greek’ describe the different purposes with which 
they are used, such terms disassociate the texts from their wider palaeographic context. 
Contextually, the Coptic hand is fashioned in a contemporary cursive manner, with 


in spatantiker und christlicher Zeit. Akten des 6. Internationalen Koptologenkongresses, Münster 
20-26 Juli 1996 (Wiesbaden 1999) 280, and “The Coptic school exercises in the collection of 
Columbia University, in B. Palme (ed.), Akten des 23. Internationalen Papyrologen-Kongresses, 
Wien 22-28 Juli 2001 (Wien 2007) 128. 

36 As discussed recently in S. Bucking, ‘On the training of documentary scribes in Roman, 
Byzantine and early Islamic Egypt: A contextualized assessment of the Greck evidence; ZPE 159 
(2007) 229-47. The copying exercises that have the greatest relevance to Coptic documentary 
material are those showing the practicing of invocation formulae. One such text is included by 
Cribiore in her study of student exercises: text 170 in the catalogue in R. Cribiore, Writing, 
teachers and students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Atlanta, GA 1996). A similar exercise is found at 
Bawit: PBrux.Bawit 43. 

7 Cribiore, ‘Greek and Coptic education! 285. 


% The Coptic document was originally dated to the end of the sixth century: L.S.B. 


MacCoull, ‘P.Mich.Inv. 6898 revisited: A sixth-century Coptic contract from Aphrodito, ZPE 
141 (2002) 199-203. However, a later date is now accepted: R.S. Bagnall and K.A. Worp, ‘Dating 
the Coptic legal documents from Aphrodite, ZPE 148 (2004) 247-52; L.S.B. MacCoull, ‘More 
on documentary Coptic at Aphrodito, CAE 82 (2007) 381-90. 

% A. Alcock and PJ. Sijpesteijn, ‘Early 7th cent. Coptic contract from Aphrodito (P.Mich. 


inv. 6898), Enchoria 26 (2000) 1-19, pls. 18-25. 


^ ^ Both texts document the affairs of Christophoros the syztelestés, known from seven 


documents in total (MacCoull, ‘More on documentary Coptic’). 


^! Alcock and Sijpesteijn, ‘Early 7th cent. Coptic contract, pls. 18-25. 
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predominantly majuscule formations but with others that are, if not fully minuscule, 
then ‘cursive. The Greek hand has more pronounced minuscule features, conforming 
with contemporary accounting styles. Both hands are distinct from the unligatured 
majuscule type exhibited by Apa Rasios for his Coptic documents, which is the type 
employed by some Jéme scribes as well. While a distinction exists in the language used 
in each, it might be more appropriate to make a distinction based on their purpose: a 
standard hand and an administrative hand. 

The invocation, repetition of price and scribal notation are all administrative in 
nature. The extended Greek passage in PCLT 3 is a description of the three monks 
requiring travel permits plus a docket bearing the address to the amir, the recipient of 
the epistle. In PBal. 130 Appendix, Greek is employed for the dating formulae (different 
to that contained in the formulaic Greek protocol) and the listing of the taxes that are to 
be paid. Both Greek sections are administrative in nature, and consequently are similar 
to the other sections, even though they are not formulaic.“ All the text that is written in 
Greek script can, therefore, be designated as administrative.“ 

That a distinction was made is clear. The terminology used to refer to the two scripts 
depends on their interpretation. The minuscule hand is used exclusively for the Greek 
administrative sections of the documents. As such, it is made distinct from the rest of the 
body that is written in Coptic. While the palaeographic context of the script used in the 
body of the document is a Greek style, that it is written in Coptic is the most important 
issue. The script must be the result of the nature of the training that the scribe received, 
not of a conscious decision not to write in a ‘traditional’ Coptic hand, the unligatured 
majuscule. 

Aristophanes was not the only scribe at Jéme to exhibit differences between his 
scripts. A number of other scribes also make this distinction. Among these is another 
well known scribe from Jéme, David son of Psate.* Conversely, not all Jeme scribes who 
wrote a Greek invocation employ a different script. Psate son of Pisrael*” and Abraham 


#2 As discussed above. 


4 Bor example, Abraham son of David, scribe of PKRU 68 (British Library Or. 1061 C + 
1062), writes in an unligatured majuscule hand. 

^ The Greek in both these sections is characterised by its high level of abbreviation (most 
words are in fact written in their abbreviated form). Conjunctions and other function morphemes 
are rare and PBal. 130 Appendix is characterised by the amount of numbers (numerals and 
fractions) contained in it. 

A similar distinction is seen in the use of language in the newly published PBrux.Bawit 
texts, particularly in the orders of payment, in which the personal information is written in Coptic 
while the administrative details are in Greek. 

46 Foran analysis of the texts written by David son of Psate see T.S. Richter, ‘Zwei Urkunden 
des koptischen Notars David, des Sohnes des Psate’ in APF 44 (1998) 69-85. 

47 Psate wrote three settlement texts, PKRU 36, 37 and 44, and is the scribe assigned to 
PKRU 23, a sale document. He also wrote PCLT 1 and 5, both of which discharge the monastery 
of Apa Paulos from financial obligations; O.CrumVC 8 and 17 (a protection pass and receipt); and 


50 tax receipts (O. Medin.Habu Copt 340-61, 363—75 and 377-91). 
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son of David“ maintain the same script throughout. Furthermore, some scribes do not 
write a Greek invocation, at all, and use a Coptic variant.” These scribes include another 
well-known individual, Johannes son of Lazaros.?? 

This practice of using both different invocation formulae and different scripts is 
indicative of the existence of multiple schools of training at Jeme. There were different 
modes of scribal practice, with a group of scribes trained in both languages (that is to say, 
both Greck and Coptic formulae) and scripts forming a group distinct from those with 
Coptic training only. It is not possible to state, on the basis of the surviving material, 
if training in Greek was restricted to these formulaic administrative passages that are 
limited in their nature and scope’! 

Using the terminological distinction “Coptic hand’ and ‘Greek hand’ to describe 
these texts conveniently distinguishes between them. Whatever the inspiration for the 
two different styles, there was not only a conscious decision to differentiate the two 
languages visually, but also an awareness of contemporary Greek scribal practice. The 
importance of this is most significant in the field of scribal training, and is more difficult 
to apply to the study of ‘true’ bilingualism.” Egypt in the eighth century functioned 
as a Greek- Coptic bilingual society and within this milieu were a number of modes of 
training and scribal practice. Aristophanes is symptomatic and representative of one of 
these schools, one that was conscious of a visually marked graphic bilingualism. 


^ Abraham is responsible for only one text, PKRU 68; see note 43. 


2MTIPAN MITEIWT MITQHP€ MNITNÀ ETOYAAB TETPIAC N20MOOYCION: Variant 2L 
(Bagnall and Worp, Chronological systems, 101). 

50 Johannes wrote PKRU 21, 35, 38, 42 and 51 (one sale and four settlement documents) 
and 25 tax receipts: O. MedinHabu.Copt 270-77 and seventeen unpublished receipts in the Kelsey 
Museum: T.G. Wilfong, ‘New texts in familiar hands: Unpublished Michigan Coptic ostraca by 
known scribes’ in M. Immerzeel and J. van der Vliet (eds), Coptic studies on the threshold of a 
new millennium: Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Coptic Studies Leiden, 27 
August-2 September 2000 (Leuven 2004) 545-52. 


51 


49 


See note 11 and the notion of scribal repertoires. Grossman's work also raises the issue 
of the existence of true monoglots (that is, somebody who is restricted entirely to converse in one 
language only). So to speak of training in ‘Coptic’ or ‘Greek’ is not an accurate but a convenient 
distinction. 

? ‘In contrast to known bilingual individuals, most notably Dioskoros of Aphrodito (see 
L.S.B. MacCoull, Dioscorus of Aphrodito: His work and his world (Berkeley, CA 1988], and most 
recently J.-L. Fournet [ed.], Les archives de Dioscore dAphrodité cent ans aprés leur découverte. 
Histoire et culture dans l'Égypte byzantine, Études d'archéologie et d'histoire ancienne [Paris 
2008]) Aristophanes output compares unfavourably in scope and linguistic competence. 
Furthermore, the palaeographic features of Dioskoros hand are different. The hand in which he 
wrote his Greek poetry and Coptic language documents is the same unligatured hand, but his 
Greek documents were written in a more cursive, upright script (L.S.B. MacCoull, "Dated and 
datable Coptic documentary hands before A.D. 700, Le Muséon 110 [1997] 357). As Dioskoros 
employed the same hand for Greek and Coptic scripts, the same clear distinction between the two 
languages is not present. 
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Chonouphis of Saqqara 62-3 
Coptic-Greek 88-92, 95 
definition 48 
Demotic 58-65, 66, 67, 69, 70 
Dryton and family 68-70 
eighth century CE 111-16, 122-3 
Apa Apollo monastery 113-14 
Ishqaw village 111-12 
Qasr Ibrim, Nubia 115-16 
Erbstreit 53 
filing practice 58 
Greek 59-60, 62, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70 
individual documents 120-21 
Johannes 155 
katochoi of Memphis 65 
Kellis 89-92 
multilingual 68-70, 108, 116-21 
nekrotaphoi of Hawara 61-2 
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nekrotaphoi of the Kynopolites 63-4 
Nepheros 155 
Osoroeris 52, 59, 60 
ostraca 55, 70 
Pabachtis 58 
Pachom of This 98 
pagarchy of Apollonos Ano 108-9 
Paieous 155 
Panas 52 
papyrological, records 54—5 
Patermouthis of Syene 99 
private 56—7 
prosopographical approach 54 
public 55-6 
Sarapammon/Sarapias 48—9 
seventh century, paucity of 122 
Sochotes 58 
Sorbonne surety documents 67-8 
tax receipts 70—71 
Theban choachytes 52-3, 59-60 
tomoi synkollesimoi 55-8, 56, 57 
trilingual 106-13 
typology 54 
Zenon 64 
archiving, Islamic world 107-11 
Aristophanes, son of Johannes 222 
handwriting 
administrative vs standard hand 231 
Apa Rasios, comparison 230, 231 
comparative styles 228-9, 230 
Coptic 224, 225 
Coptic-Greek 
blend 226-7, 227 
letters comparison 227-8, 227, 
230-31 
graphic bilingualism 222, 228, 232 
Greek 225, 226 
Artemisia, curse 20 
Athanasius, Vita Antonii 38, 41-2 
‘Atiya ibn Ju'ayd, Flavius, papers 116, 122 


Bagnall, Roger 26 
Basilios archive see Qurra dossier 
Bell, Harold I. 199, 200, 210, 228, 229, 230 
biblical 
citations 183, 184 
manuscripts, bilingual 182, 185 
texts 179 


Biedenkopf-Ziehner, Anneliese 153, 154, 156, 
171 
bilingual 
archives 5, 13-14, 52, 58-65, 66, 89, 99 
education 11-12, 31, 76, 87-8 
hymnary 183-5 
interference 85-7 
lectionaries 182, 186, 187 
manuscripts 129, 181, 187 
readings 187 
bilingualism 4, 28-31, 190-91 
ancient 8 
Arabic-Coptic 113, 121, 215 
Arabic-Greek 108, 109, 110, 119, 121, 
208, 215, 216 
Coptic-Greek 73-4, 90, 181-3 
Demotic Magical Papyri 128-9 
evidence of 32-3 
extent 29 
gender issues 14-15 
graphic 222, 228, 232 
Kellis archives 89-92 
levels of 30 
and mixed marriages 33-4 
monasteries 36, 40 
mummy labels 33 
see also Coptic-Greek bilingualism 
Book of the Dead 139 
false 26 
Boud’hors, Anne 16 
Boyaval, Bernard 66 
brush, use in script 32 
Bucking, Scott 11 


Cadell, Héléne 66 
calamus, use in script 32 
Caracalla 22 
Carians 18, 19 
Caromemphites 19 
Cavallo, Guglielmo 229 
Chalcedon, Council of 35 
Chemmis 21 
Chemmites 21 
choachytes archives 52-3, 59-60 
Choat, Malcolm 11, 223 
Christianisation, Nile Valley 26 
Christianity 

and Coptic 35, 42 
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in Egypt 10, 26, 35 see also Copto-Greek 
Cicero, Letters 3 Coptic epistolography 
Clackson, Sarah 4, 7, 8, 10 formulaic elements 156 
Clarysse, Willy 4, 14, 108 introductory formulae 156, 157-67 
Cleopatra II 23 basic patterns 158-9 
Cleopatra VII 21 Greek 160-61 
code-switching 3, 33 literary texts 162 
Demotic Magical Papyri 128, 129 memoranda pattern 159-60 
graphic 146 New Testament epistles 165-7, 177, 
see also script-switching 178 
Coffin Texts 140 Pauline formula 157 
Coptic 4, 36 variant 161-2 
Akhmimic dialect 79, 83 verb use 162-5 
Bohairic dialect 79, 80, 81, 83, 102, 185 opening formulae 156, 167-76 
and Christianity 35, 42 greetings patterns 167-74 
decline 104 influences on 175-7 
derivation of term 74 New Testament epistles 172-3, 177, 
dialects 76, 79 178 
document, with Greek summary 101-2 verb use 171-2 
education texts 229-30 study sample 155-6 
in Egypt 6, 10, 12, 13, 15, 39 Coptic-Greck 
increase 123 archives 88-92, 95 
Fayyümic dialect 79, 81, 83 bilingualism 73-4, 90, 181-3 
Greek script 226-8, 227, 230-31 
lexical influence of 35, 77-9, 128 Copto-Greek 79-84 
lexical influence on 85 conjunctions/prepositions 84 
problems in distinguishing 100 consonants 81-2. 
representation of 79-84 hymnal 183-5 
script, use of 74-5 Greek, honorific role 185-7 
syntax morphology 82-4 
influence of 85 plural forms 82 
influence on 85 stops 80-81 
handwriting verbs 82-4 
sample 225 vowels 79-80 
typology 223-4, 224-5 Cribiore, Raffaella 11, 229, 230 
hymns 184-6 Cromwell, Jennifer 11 
informal use 91, 99 Crum, Walter Ewing 103, 179, 180, 182, 183, 
legal documents 95, 99, 207 185, 204 
liturgical use 104 
Old Coptic 27, 76-7, 142 Damascius 26-7 
Kellis ostrakon 91, 155, 170 David, son of Psate 231 
script 91-2, 151 de Cenival, Françoise 66 
origins 75-6, 104 Delattre, Alain 47, 223-4 
Sahidic dialect 79, 83, 103, 105, 165, 173 Demotic 8, 13fn37, 22, 23, 27 
script 151, 177, 223-4, 225 archives 58—65, 66, 67, 69, 70 
teaching of 88 in bilingual contracts 32 
texts, in Greek script 102-3 demise 71-2 


users 5-6 difficulties with 75, 76 
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displacement by Greek 10, 17, 36,71 
in dream divination 34 
literature 25, 74 
ostraka, Narmouthis 76 
in religious sphere 32, 43 
script 25-6, 32, 34, 144-5, 148, 151 
Demotic Magical Papyri 
bilingualism 128-9 
code-switching 128, 129 
graphic 146 
deina (Greek) abbreviation mark 129, 
132-4 
and Egyptian zzz 134-5, 151 
reasons for 152 
Egyptian word zz 130 
usage 135-9 
filiation formula 130-32, 133, 134 
mixed, distribution 147-51 
with mn/mnt 140—42. 
manuscript interference 129 
spells 
formulaic commands 130 
gout/stiff feet 147, 148 
recipes 147-8, 150 
writing mn/mnt in Egyptian 143-6 
Depauw, Mark 47, 70, 177 
Dieleman, Jacco 8 
Dioskoros of Aphrodito 10, 95-6, 195 
Greek-Coptic glossary 97 
library 96-7 
teacher 97 
dream divination, Demotic in 34 
Dryton family, archive 53 
Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri 47 


education 24, 28 
bilingual 1, 11-12, 31, 76, 87-8, 230 
Coptic 175, 229 
Dioskoros of Aphrodito 96 
Greek 175 
scribal 229 
Egypt 3 
Arab conquest 17, 73, 105, 215 
language situation 190-91 
Arab rule 
administration 191-3 
centralization 192, 194 
compulsory service 194 


pagarch’s role 194 
taxation, types 193-4 
see also Qurra dossier 
Arabic in 4, 6, 12, 105-6, 111, 121, 122, 
190 
increase 123 
Arabicisation of 121 
Christianity in 10, 26, 35 
Coptic in 6, 10, 12, 13, 15 
increase 123 
Demotic script, demise 25-6 
ethnicity 23fn30 
Greek conquest 21 
Greeks in 18-19, 20-21 
Hellenisation 12 
language, sources 24-5 
Latin in 5, 90 
Syriac in 15, 90 
Egyptian 4, 7 
determinatives 75 
Greek, influence of 79, 127-8 
Greek alphabet, use of 5, 8, 9-10, 26, 27, 
75 
magical spells 8 
phases 74 
script 26 
see also Coptic; Demotic; Hieratic script 
Egyptians 
Greeks, mutual hostility 21-2, 23 
learning Greek, evidence 32-3 
religiosity 43 
writing Greek, mistakes 85-7, 94 
Elkab village 55 
Epiphanios monastery 87, 88, 182, 183, 184 
Epiphanios of Salamis 36 
epistolary formulae, significance 154 
see also Coptic epistolography 
Erbstreit archive 53 
ethnicity, Egypt 23fn30 
Euripides, Télephos 65 


Fayyüm 25, 29, 32, 76, 105 
taxation 117 
Feissel, Denis 5, 9, 11 


Gallazzi, Claudio 49 
Gardner, Iain 223 
Goehring, J.E. 41 


Gonis, Nikolaos 119 
graffiti 2 
Greek 
Coptic 
lexical influence on 35, 77-9, 128 
problems in distinguishing 100 
Demotic, displacement of 10, 17, 36,71 
in Egypt 5, 7, 8, 13, 17, 75, 76 
diminishment 123 
establishment 127 
Egyptian, influence on 79, 127-8 
Egyptians writing, with mistakes 85-7, 
94 
formal use 91 
handwriting sample 226 
legal documents 95, 98, 99 


liturgy 180 

mummy labels 27, 32fn64, 33 
spread of 4 

status in Egypt 103-4 
teaching of 88 


in Thebes region 180-81 
see also Copto-Greek 
Greek script 
for Coptic 74, 102-3, 223-4 
for Demotic 76 
for Egyptian 5, 8, 9-10, 26, 27, 75 
for local languages 9 
Greek texts 
archives 59-60, 62, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70 
databases 47 
punctuation in 94 
Greek-Arab receipts 120 
Greek-Arab-Coptic list 120-21 
Greek-Coptic glossary, of Dioskoros of 
Aphrodito 97 
Greek-Egyptian word list 75 
Greeks 4 
in Egypt 18-19, 20-21 
Egyptians, mutual hostility 21-2, 23 


Hanafi, Alia 63-4 
handwriting 181 
Coptic, Greek, comparison 182-4 
letter formation 223, 227, 228, 230 
Hasitzka, Monika 223 
Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis 47 
Heilporn, Paul 55 
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Hellenion 19 
Hellenomemphites 18, 19, 29 
corporate organization 20 
disappearance 20 
Heraclius, Emperor of Byzantium 98 
Herodotus 18, 19, 21, 29, 38, 43 
mummification 63 
Hickey, Todd 66 
Hierakas of Leontopolis 36 
Hieratic script 25, 27, 74 
false 26 
survival 43 
hieroglyphs 26, 27, 74 
Hilaria, St. 41 
Historia Monachorum in Aegypto 36, 42 
Horsiesius 162, 166 
Horus, Perseus, assimilation 21 
hymnary, bilingual 183-5 
hymns 
bilingual 183 
Coptic 184-6 
liturgical 181 


identity, and language 23 
inscriptions 2 
Isidorus 26 


Jéme 16, 217, 221, 223, 228, 231, 232 
Jernstedt, Peter 204 

Jerome, St. 38, 41 

Johannes, archive see Apa John, archive 
Johannes, son of Lazaros 232 

John Cassian 38 

John of Lykopolis see Apa John 
Jouguet, Pierre 66 


Karanis, ostraca of 50-51 
Kellis 
archives 89-92, 155 
Manichaean 
letters 155 
Psalms 90 
settlement 89 
Old Coptic ostrakon 91, 155, 170 
Khälid ibn Yazid 118-19 


Langslow, David 14 
language 
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Egypt, sources 24-5 
group use 12-13 
and identity 23 
and liturgy 15 
public use of 15-16 
and script 25-8, 129 
language choice 
in performative speech acts 190 
in Qurra dossier 191 
in speech 189 
in writing 189—90 
Latin 
cursive scripts 9 
in Egypt 5, 90 
lectionaries 
bilingual 182, 186, 187 
Greek 181 
legal documents 106, 108, 222 
Arabic121 
Coptic 95, 99, 207 
Greek95, 98, 99 
Legras, Bernard 65 
Letter of Ammon 88 
letters, private 3 
Leuven Database of Ancient Books 47 
linguistic 
diversity 1 
interference, Qurra dossier 208-11 
liturgy 9 
Coptic 6, 185 
Greek 180 
and language 15 
reform, 1960s 6 


MacCoull, Leslie 109 
Maehler, Herwig 229 
Manichaean 
letters, Kellis 155 
literature, from Egypt 89-90 
Psalms, Kellis archives 90 
settlement, Kellis 89 
manuscript/s 
bilingual 129, 181, 187 
interference, Demotic Magical Papyri 129 
liturgical 16, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 187 
textual variants 186, 187 
Martin, Alain 48 
Memnoneia 52 


Memphis 18, 19 
Serapeum 20, 23 
Mercati, G. 186 
Miletos 20 
mixed marriages, and bilingualism 33-4 
monasteries 
bilingualism 36, 40 
development 35 
linguistic situation 36-42 
multilingualism 37, 41 
translators in 38-9 
Montevecchi, Orsolina 54, 55 
multilingualism 
archives 68-70, 108, 116-21 
individual documents 120-21 
historical 1 
monasteries 37, 41 
mummification, in Herodotus 63 
mummy labels 
bilingualism 33 
Greek language 27, 32fn64, 33 
Misa ibn Ka‘b 118 
museum archaeology 53 


Najid ibn Muslim, papers 116-17 

names, dual 28, 31-2 

Narmouthis 
Demotic ostraka 76 
Demotic/Greek texts 33 
Egyptian/Greek ostraka 127, 146 

Naukratis, foundation 18 

Nepheros archive 155 

Nile Valley, Christianisation 26 


Old Coptic see under Coptic 
Osoroeris archive 52, 59, 60 
ostrakon/ka 183 
Coptic, Thebes area 179 
Demotic, Narmoutis 76 
discovery, Pathyris 53 
Egyptian/Greek, Narmoutis 127, 146 
Greek 180 
of Karanis 50-51 
linguistic evidence 24, 29, 32 
Old Coptic, Kellis 91-2, 155, 170 


Pachom of This, archive 98 
Coptic documents 98 
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Greek documents 98 
Pachomius 30, 37, 162, 166, 173 
Vita Prima 39-40 
Paconius Felix, epistrategus 30 
pagarchs, Muslim 122 
Paieous archive 155 
palaeography 3, 118, 121, 155, 222, 223, 228 
Palladios 39 
Lausiac History 42, 93 
Panas archive 52 
Panopolis, Bishop, Arabic-Coptic decree 121 
papyri 3 
bilingual hymnary 183 
bilingual lectionary 182 
Coptic 179 
discovery 47 
Greek, biblical 186 
Islamic period 106-7 
linguistic evidence 24, 29 
Pathyris 53 
see also Demotic Magical Papyri; Qurra 
dossier 
Paralipomena pachomiana 37 
Patermouthis of Syene, archive 99 
Coptic texts 99 
Pathyris 68, 69 
Pbow monastery 39, 40 
Pelusium 18, 19 
Perseus, Horus, assimilation 21 
Pestman, PW. 54, 55, 62 
PChoach. Survey 59 
The archive of the Theban choachytes 52 
Phokas 87, 98 
Plutarch 21 
poll-tax see under taxation 
Polybius 21, 22 
Prophecy of the Potter 22 
Psammetichos I 18 
Psammetichos II 18 
Psate, son of Pisrael 
Ptolemy Alexander 62 
Ptolemy IV, Philopator 21, 22 
Ptolemy VIII 23 
Ptolemy, petition 23 
punctuation, in Greek texts 94 


Qurra dossier 195-217 


administrative context 191-4 


Arabic 
function 214 
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transcribed in Greek/Coptic 209-11 
transcription, Greek/Egyptian words 


208-9 


Arabic letters governor/pagarch 197 


formulae 198 


Arabic-Greek demand notes, governor/ 


taxpayers 200-202 
Arabic-Greek protocols 208 
Basilios archive 111-12 
chronology 196 
Coptic 

documents 207-8 

function 216-17 


Coptic-Greek, guarantee declarations, 


taxpayers/pagarch/governor 204-7 


Greek, function 214-15 


Greek letters governor/pagarch 197-8 


formulae 198-9 
graphic features 199-200 


Greek-Coptic tax registers 202—4 


language choice in 191 
linguistic interference 208-11 
‘notary’ 211-12 
papyri editions 

Arabic 218 

Coptic 219 

Greek 218-19 
provenance 195-6 
scribal notes 212-14 
scribes 211-14 
trilingualism 191, 215 


Rahlfs, Alfred 181 
Rameses II 18 
Rameses III 221 
Rashid ibn Khalid 119 
reading/s 181, 185 


bilingual 187 
Old Testament 186 


religion 


Demotic use in 32 
in Egyptian society 32 


Rémondon, Roger 109 
Richter, Sebastian 13, 112 


Qurra ibn Sharik, governor of Egypt 110, 112, 
113, 196, 198, 199, 202, 214 
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Romans 4 
Rosetta Stone 75 
adaqa 117 
Sarapammon, Marcus Aurelius, archive 48-9 
scribal practice 32, 151, 232 
scribes 3, 31, 160, 161, 198, 207 
Apa Rasios 230, 231 
Aristophanes, son of Johannes 222 
bilingual 10-11, 33, 43, 51, 172, 213 
Coptic 181, 184 
Egyptian 32, 64, 67 
notarios, title 
professional 94 
script 
borrowed 9 
Coptic 153, 177, 223-4, 225 
Coptic-Greek 226-8, 227, 230-31 
Demotic 25-6, 32, 34, 144-5, 148, 151 
Egyptian (hieroglyphs) 26, 27, 74 
Greek 74, 75, 76, 102-3, 202, 225, 226 
Hieratic 25, 26, 27, 43, 74 
interference 8-9, 10 
and language 25-8, 129 
Old Coptic 91-2, 151 
registers 3 
selection 12 
script-switching 33 
see also code-switching 
Seidl, Erwin 54 
Septuaginta 18 
Sharona 64 
Sijpesteijn, Petra 13 
Stephen of Byzantium 19 
Swain, Simon 3 


Syriac, in Egypt 15, 90 


tax receipts 70—71, 100, 103-4, 110, 114, 122 
taxation 


Arab 124, 193-4 


Fayyüm 117 

poll-tax 113, 114, 119, 194 
Tebtynis, cantina dei papiri 49-50 
Thebes 32, 60, 61, 62, 69, 70, 87, 88 
Theodosius I 93 
edict 27 
Thesaurus Linguae Aegyptiacae 47 
Thompson, Dorothy 62-3 
Thompson, E.M. 229 
Timotheos of Miletos, Persai 19, 20 
Torallas Tovar, Sofia 4, 5, 12 
Tower of Babel 1 
translators 29, 30 

in monasteries 38-9 
transliteration, functions 9 
Treu, K. 182 
trilingualism 75, 106-13, 190 

Qurra dossier 191,215 
Turkish 12 


van Minnen, Peter 50-51 
Vandorpe, Katelijn 53, 68, 70 
Van 't Dack, E. 68 

Verhoogt, Arthur 48 
Vittmann, Günther 47 


Wilcken, Ulrich, Urkunden der Ptolemäerzeit 
65 

Winlock, Herbert 179 

wjnn 19 

women, literacy 99 


Worp, Klaas 87 
Yahya ibn Hilal 117-18 
zakat 117 


Zenon archive 30 
Zuckerman, Constantine 92 


